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INDIA AND CHINA. 

Tuh cost of British representation in China was for many 
yean a charge upon the budget of British India. The 
item had an anomalous look in the Indian Accounts^ but 
there was more in the arrangement than merely the strong 
partner debiting the weak erne with an undue share of the 
common expenses. Our relations with China were in their 
origin more Indian than British, the China trade itself hav¬ 
ing been a perquisite of the Honourable Company. The 
trade between India and China has not decreased In recent 
times, but the general foreign commerce of China lias 
developed more in the direction of Europe, " Manchosu r 
has during the last thirty years assumed a large interest in 
Chinese matters, and may in fact be said to divide with the 
missionaries the attention of our diplomatic and consular ser¬ 
vices in that Empire; and Great Britain has consequently seen 
fit to relieve India of the expense of these establishments. 

And yet the bond which binds the interest of India to 
that of China is not severed; its true strength indeed has 
scarcely as yet been discerned. Not in the com mere! d 
province alone, important as that is, but in tlie highest 
|xj]itkal sphere, a common interest—pur haps a common 
destiny—links these two ancient human aggregations to- 
let. Separated as they are in race, and different as lias 
been their social history, in certain grand external features 
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ilit: two people* resemble each other. They are both sub- 
jugated races, which, unable to perpetuate Home Rule, have 
had to accept the government: of aliens. The political 
resemblance, however, scarcely goes beyond this bare fact, 
for the Moghul and British rulers in India never ceased to 
be alien, whereas the Mongol and Manclm rulu In China 
(not to speak of the many temporary inroads of other less 
known races) only survived through becoming Chinese- 
This discrepancy may only signify that India lias ad¬ 
vanced a stage beyond China in die succession of her 
conquerors, and that the drama of history has still some 
chapters to unfold which will bring tile destinies < i the two 
has tern peoples into fine. 

I lie same cloud lowers over the Chinese continent as 
over the Indian peninsula; accident will determine at which 
end of »ie line the storm wifi break. But whichever may 
first receive the shock, the other is sure ic follow : k Is a case 
of htfJU- mi/d\ *ras tihi. If ever, therefore, there was a 
demonstrable common interest, it exists now between India 
and China. So obvious indeed is this, dial an alliance 
offensive and defensive between the two empires is bid 
down by political watch-dogs like Sir Charles Dilke as a 
combination growing out of the sheer necessities of the 
situation,. The idea of such nit alliance was probably first 
given tangible shape toby Mr, Colquhmm, whenCOrrteipCKt' 
deni of The Titles \n China: and since the scare of 1885, the 
idea seems more or le» to have taken possession of British 
statesmen, and even soldiers. 

As an idea there is nothing to be said against It. The 
uni m of two nations to keep back the invasion of a third 
is as commendable as an\ league of peace ever was. Like 
Imperial federation,' however,and many other grand ideas 
* u difficulties only show themselves when the scheme begins 
to be thong!it out The general principle may be fully 
accepted on l>oth sides, the muLiicd benefit realised, and tilt 
h fe-and death importance may even he faintly apprehended; 
but, as Carlyle &aya> Will it march ? 
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An alliance between Great Britain and China—for that is 
wliat it would come to—presents the initial difficult)', that 
neither side could ever be got to trust to the co-operation 
of the other. An alliance with Great Britain would be a 
rotten stick for any Power to lean upon, with the new demo¬ 
cracy compelling Minister to expose their hand every after¬ 
noon at 4 o'clock, to say nothing of the conflicting views of 
the great political parties. And an alliance with China: 
with whom would it be made ? The Emperor is never seen, 
and will certainly never take p3rt in affairs. Ministers there 
are none, in the ordinary sense of the word, for the Tsung-li- 
yamcn, or Foreign Board, does not discharge such functions. 
The number of its members would alone ensure paralysis 
of action, no one daring to assume any responsibility, 
scarcely even to open his mouth in presence of the others, 
and their whole mission in life being to * 4 bluff oft" foreign 
representatives on all and every occasion, and on all and 
every subject There remains the one official who is able 
to put through business, the Viceroy Li Hung-Chang. who 
fills the anomalous role of dc facto Foreign Minister, while 
holding no portfolio corresponding to the functions he 
exercises. He is the authoritative adviser of the Tsungdi- 
yamen, wlio, though jealous of his power, do nothing with¬ 
out his approval; and he is the confidential adviser of the 
Sovereign on external affairs. Through no other channel 
therefore could the relations between England and China 
be effectively dealt with. 

But to say this, is tantamount to declaring any working 
arrangement impossible; for no English official has ever 
succeeded in establishing relations of intimacy with Li 
Hung-Chang. The British Ministers to China have fol¬ 
lowed a consistent policy of forcing that Government to 
transact its business in its capita), and have declined to 
recognise Li beyond exchanging the driest civility in pass¬ 
ing through his city. Neither have the British Govern¬ 
ment taken the pains which some other Powers have done, 
to select their consuls to Tientsin with special regard to the 
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diplomatic requirements of the post Had they acted other¬ 
wise, however, the result would not perhaps have been very 
different from what it is; for though the Viceroy Li under¬ 
stands the situation perfectly, and knows that India and China 
making common cause against a common danger, would 
indefinitely postpone that danger, yet it would be against 
all Chinese traditions to make an even bargain with any 
Power whatever. Never in her history has China been 
called on to treat on equal terms; and consequently her 
statesmen have inherited only one conception of inter¬ 
national relations, that of beating or being beaten. It is no 
disparagement to the perspicacity of Li Hung-chang, to say 
that he is thoroughly Chinese in his ideal of an agreement. 

Neither, therefore, from the orthodox diplomacy of the 
Capital, nor from the less regular negotiations with the chief 
satrap or the Empire is there, as matters at present stand, 
much hope of any understanding l»et\vccn India and China 
that would be of practical value to cither. 

Yet the idea of a Chinese alliance has taken such strong 
hold of some of the most approved authorities on the De¬ 
fence of the Empire who set high value on the military 
potentiality of China, that they think the prospect of such 
an alliance worth all the sacrifices Great Britain can make 
to conciliate China. But granting the full value of the 
alliance, and postulating its attainability, die best means of 
attaining it would still remain to be considered. The policy 
implicitly recommended by the said British authorities is 
one of concession on all non-vital points, avoidance of all 
cause of irritation, and a very Christian spirit of forbearance 
towards the Chinese Government 

Now, whatever may be the value of the good opinion of 
China, the way to secure it is certainly not the way of weak¬ 
ness. but of strength. The Chinese are themselves too 
great adepts in the art of cajoling to be in the least im¬ 
pressed by the tactics of flattery when practised on them by 
others. Their ex,,crienee of foreign Powers would have 
taught them, tf their own traditions had not. that excessive 
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conciliation does mn go with strength* But die two quali¬ 
ties supremely needful in tut ally are strength and fidelity. 
Eastern nations—If hi this matter Western may not also be 
included—revere strength, even when roughly displayed ; 
and a surer way id gain the confidence of China would have 
been to hold her firmly to nil her engagements, to admit no 
evasions, and to impress her with our rigour. Nothing for 
many a day lias made such a wholesome impression on 
Chinese statesmen as the somewhat brusque manner in 
which the Admiralty have resented Li Hung-changs treat - 
mm it of Captain Lang, The fact of a British Admiral 
(Richards) passing twice through Tientsin without paying 
the usual courtesy to the great Viceroy, was a real mortifica' 
tion to that potentate, who had been accustomed to Iiave 
every thing made smooth for him; and he now begins to 
perceive that, though wilting to help in an honourable 
way, the British Government is not a power to be trilled 
with. Were ihc f oreign Office as tenacious of its dignity 
as the Admiralty; tile obstacles to a p-rfect understanding 
with China would be in a fair way of removal. 

But what impression was likely to be made on China by 
such long-drawn-out but most miserable defeats as the giving 
up our rights to the benefits of the Chelbo Convention of 
rafter having implemented to China the full—and much 
more than the full—benefits which were assigned to her 
under that instrument? Contrast die able manner in which 
the Chinese Minister in London imposed on the British 
Government die task of collecting the Chinese opium 
revenue fur them in the British free port of Hong Kong 
with the series of indignities put upon the British Minister 
in China* culminating in the complete collapse of Ids chums 
and the surrender of the right of British steamers to ply on 
the li pper YangUe. Again, in what estimation are Oi in esc 
statesmen likely to hold a Power tliat submits to play the 
dismal farce in Sikkim, which has been dragging its slow* 
length along for the last four years? Is forth in die strength 
of India likely to survive such a shilly-shallying exhibition? 
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h is necessary, however, in this matter also, to put the 
saddle on the right horse. Had India been left free to con¬ 
duct the Tibetan affair, It would have been managed with 
credit and success ; China herself would have been relieved 
of a great embarrassment, and afl parties concerned would 
have been satisfied. But India was overruled by a higher 
power, and her better intelligence paralysed by mysterious 
orders based on mere Illusions. The *■ problems of Greater 
Britain are no doubt very complex, and the Imperial 
1 jovemniettt is often obliged to sacrifice the less to the more 
exigent interests in this or that portion of the vast micuk- 
tk'tu But in dealing with China there wa_s no excuse for 
dropping the piece of meat in the mouth for the sake of that 
which was reflected in the water, for the same movement 
w ould retain or lose both. I he plain business- like defence 
of the integrity of hdr®Wfitier. which the Indian Government 
h;id initiated, would lm\*e disposed in three months of the 
difference which have kept up a constant Irritation for four 
wars, without am apparent progress being made towards a 
settlement 

Seeing then that British policy in China has in these days 
m.iiuly to do with Indian interests, and that the Home 
Government has Its bands obviously too full to be able to 
give that attention co the question which Its imjiortancc de¬ 
mands it may be asked, Is there any valid reason why our 
diplomatic representation in China should not be devolved 
on the Government of British India ? It is far from a new 
idea, that othdaU who have had the advantage of Indian 
political training would be better fitted to deal with the 
ultra-O; icutal Ism of China than any of those gentlemen who 
have merely pasacd from Berne to Copenhagen, and from 
Rome to Sfc Petersburg. Were Acre in Peking any scope 
for diplomacy, properly so (railed, the rases would be djflbr- 
cnL Hut tlic etiquette and maxims of European courts are 
wholly out of place in Chinn, where only the stitTest and 
most empty official intercourse, and no private intimacy 
whatever, exists between the foreign Ministers and the high 
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Chinese. The American representatives, who go to China 
without even a rudimentary knowledge of the ways of di¬ 
plomacy, get on quite as well as the most polished courtier 
from Europe; perhaps even better, through their being un¬ 
trammelled by the forms and customs of diplomacy d la 
mode. An Indian official, therefore, would be under no dis¬ 
advantage through lack of diplomatic experience, while his 
special knowledge of Oriental character and ways of pro¬ 
cedure would certainly save him from many of the humilia¬ 
tions and failures which the professional diplomat continu¬ 
ally suffers. It may be affirmed with the utmost confidence, 
that an Indian official at Peking, acting under orders from 
Simla, would have saved the British equally with the Chinese 
Government from grave annoyance, and the Indian ex¬ 
chequer from most inconvenient outlay, by simply dealing 
with plain facts in a plain way and refusing to have the wool 
pulled over his eyes by Oriental palaver. * 

It may be urged, of course, per (outra . that the Indian 
official, accustomed to lay down the law to feudatories or to 
negotiate with hill tribes in front of his battalions, would 
probably succeed as ill as the Ministers and Consuls now do 
in establishing friendly personal relations with high Chinese 
officials; nor is it to Ijc supposed that any ludian official 
drawn haphazard from the list, or by mere senority. as the 
Consuls now are, would possess the personal magnetism 
necessary to make friends of the Chinese. But Anglo- 
Indian history shows that there are always in the service 
men of exceptional character, who are able to obtain very 
great personal influence over natives. The required qualities 
are not so very rare separately as they undoubtedly are in 
combination. Resolution and calmness arc British cha¬ 
racteristics ; truthfulness may not unfairly be claimed as the 
prerogative of an English gentleman; and it needs only 
sympathy to be added to these, to complete the equipment 
of an Oriental diplomatist. 

There is a serious difficulty, no doubt, in the inaccessi¬ 
bility of the Chinese, owing to constitutional character 
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and their CpSfcom^—two formidable barriers, iude--d, 

to free intercourse. Yet even these may be overcome j 
though it is the Russians alone 1 who have hitherto shown us 
how to gain the confidence of these people, ami to convert 
enemies into friends. The only foreign official, far example, 
whom Li Hung-Chang realty trusts, is a former Russian 
Minister in Peking, General Vlangully, who has since been 
at the Foreign Office in St. Petersburg. Jet difficult dis¬ 
cussions with the Russian Government, the Viceroy has 
been known to assure himself of the inn:a tides of certain 
.arrange ineats, Lv telegraphing direct to General Vlangatlv, 
who had never deceived him. But the art of gaining du¬ 
ll carts of Asiatics (and of others too) is so much a special 
gib of the Russians, that it is almost trite to remark upon 
il I .oak at die almost miraculous taming of the Turcymans. 
Here is another example. While Europeans—and especially 
ih j English—fell to gain, or to t fy to gstrn, even with frequent 
opportunities uf personal intercourse, am footing of intimacy 
with Chinese officials, a Russian, though geographically 
placed nt a great distance, contrives to open more or less 
confidential communications with Li Hung-Qiang. Making 
use of an occasion when the Chinese tried to send madnriep, 
up the Amur river, ami were stopped until they sued for. 
and obtained, die- gracious permission of the St. Petersburg 
authorities. the Governor-General of Russian Manchuria, 
Baron Kont, iound excuse tor sending private message, 
oral and written, to Li 11 ung-CUang, with little presents and 
so forth, by which means friendly relations, capable of be¬ 
coming serviceable to one or both of the parties, wcr- 
estabftthed. And it is Inc same with the Russian establish* 
mems at \' ladivostok. and along the Chinese north-eastern 
frontier. All the officers there, from the Governor down, 
ara ^ £ ‘ lc tnLfJjt friendly, and in some cases, extremely 
confidential terms with the neighbouring Chinese- the com¬ 
manders of the frontier garrisons going the length of con¬ 
sulting the Russian cofond of Cossacks, Sobalawski, ami of 
following his advice in technical matters connected with the 
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arms and ammunition of iht Chinese troops! These good 
relations have the immediate advantage of allowing the 
Russian Government to avail itself extensively of Chinese 
labour in (he construction of die trans-Siberian railway, and 
the future advantage of facilitating any movement which it 
may suit the Russian establishment in that quarter to make: 
in short, to confer advantages on Russia, which, under other 
conditions, she might have to pay dearly for, both in blood 
and iron. 

If. therefore, Russia, the very' nightmare of Chinese states¬ 
men, nod the only Power China has serious reason to dread, 
can li»: so well served by her officers as that they obtain 
personal ascendency over the Chinese officials with whom 
they come in contact, it is at least a prooi that there «s 
nothing in the essential nature of the Chinese which bars 
amicable personal relations with foreigners 

From time to time the Chinese themselves are conscious 
of n leaning towards India, and Li Hung- Chang has even 
taken a slight initiative in inviting unofficial tmefcourse. 
The mission of Ma Tnotai, some ten years ago, to acquire 
information respecting opium, and to sound the Indian 
i b iverument on die subject of regulating the trade, was an 
overture for the exchange of courtesies, which might have 
been reciprocated Iiad the Indian Govern men lieen so 
disposed : which, however, it was not. Again, when Mr, 
Colquhoun was leaving China to return Eo India. Li Himg- 
Chang talked much of this subject (the present writer 
assisting at the interview), and finally entrusted him with a 
personal message to Lord Ditfenn, with an open invitation 
to send discreet officers from time to time to China* that 
die two countries might become bettor acquainted. Nothing 
came of this either, beyond the vet ha 1 acknowknlament of 
the compliment; and when an Indian official did, shortly 
after, make his appearance in China, it was with ill-tmwd 
fanfaronade, to negotiate for a passport for an expedition 
to Lhaasa. 3 hi; ineptitude of a whole official staff going to 
Peking on a mission which could have been better served at 
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the cost cf *1 sheet of foolscap and an eight* anna postage 
stamp, was too much; and well might the Chinese V iceroy 
turn away his head, and ask if this was the son of man he 
wanted. 

The clumsiness of the Tibetan scheme suddenly aroused 
the Peking Government to a sense of danger, and gave them 
time to send to Lhassa and prepare a hostile reception for 
die envoy, to whom, however, they could not refuse the 
official passport. And they have ever since been playing 
blind man's buJF with the liritish and Indian Governments ; 
pretending to be dealing with a spontaneous local obstruction, 
when it was by their own secret orders that the aggression 
on Indian Sikkim was carried out The absurd result of the 
imbroglio is, that die Chinese are now the slaves of their 
own unexpected success in holding back the Indian troops, 
and they dare not surrender the ground they have taken up, 
without some such pretext as a military' defeat would have 
furnished. They are like an angler who has hooked a fish 
which he cannot land, but from which he can only be released 
by something breaking, Tire wisest among the Chinese 
would have welcomed all along and would welcome now, 
any reverse, which would enable them to gee out of the 
stale-mate impasse, which keeps the Indian and Chinese 
officials looking vacantly at each other. 

The " mission* which went from Calcutta to Peking, to 
demand a passport, although of the blunderbuss order of 
diplomacy, nevertheless contained within it the elements of 
quite another kind of forat There was attached to die tail 
of the mission, in the capacity of interpreter* ,1 certain Pandit 
of modest mien but of subtle intellect* who had already, by 
his own mural resources, penetrated twice into Tibet* and 
"’ho. h allowed a fret! hand, would have gone there just ;is 
often as tlve Indian Government might have required; and 
by working on tile scientific principle of small beginnings, 
would have eventually established commercial relations on 
u solid basis, with the good will of all parlies. The Chinese 
do not disturb accomplished facts* for it h their traditional 
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wisdom, quicta non mover*. This Pandit, while in Peking, 
managed to ingratiate himself with a class of people who are 
the most intractable towards foreign visitors—the Lama 
priests. Gaining entrance to their monasteries through his 
knowledge of Tibetan, he was soon able to exhibit such a 
mastery of Buddhistic lore, that lie could expound the most 
abstruse points of the religion to these, its official professors. 
And he was welcomed as an honoured guest, in the 
monastery. There he obtained information which would have 
saved much expense and disappointment in India, had it not 
been ruled out of court in deference to grandiose schemes, 
already too far gone to lie given up. 

Nor was it the Buddhist Lamas only that the Pandit was 
able to interest He was a bom diplomat, who could find 
a way into every heart, as indeed the narrative of his two 
journey’s to Tibet had already abundantly shown This, 
we may be sure, was not the only one among the many 
millions in India capable of rendering high service to his 
Government; indeed, India mast possess a perfect mine of 
wealth in the tine talent of the natives, for which a safer 
outlet might possibly be found in political life than on the 
judicial bench. The qualities in which the white English¬ 
man is conspicuously deficient, shine conspicuously through 
the dark skin of his fellow’-subject of the Queen ; and while 
the defence of the frontier is placed in the hands of tried 
soldiers and strategists, the frontier diplomacy—which ought 
to include relations with China—might be well served by a 
contingent of natives, not too vexatious!)* interfered with by* 
superiors on the look-out for stars. 

We have, however, wandered far from the position of 
China as a military’ ally. The strength of China is a military 
question, not unmixed with a psychical one. The excellent 
raw material of armies strikes every observer; but every* 
observer does not agree on the effective organized strength 
of tlte material. The capacity for organization, on modern 
principles, scarcely exists in China; and it Is a question 
whether her defensive armament as well as her muscular 
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population be not sources of danger, rather than guarantees 
of security to the State. The new fleet, under native 
leadership, it is generally understood, must fall a prey to 
the first assailant, through laxity of discipline, and would 
consequently operate on an enemy as a stimulant to attack. 

The military material, unorganized by the Chinese, might 
soon be organized by an invader, and turned, like a captured 
gun. on the defenders. As a military power, therefore. 
China would seem to be dangerous to her neighbours in the 
same sense as a bed of nnworked coal is dangerous ; that 
is to say, the military substance of China, shaped and led 
by capable men of other races, may be a more formidable 
thing than even Lord Wolseicy has ever contemplated. 

A. Michxk. 

Thi* admirable article must be read in conjunction with the Russian view, 
as, unconsciously, expressed by Mr. VV. Barnes Stevcm in hi* account of 
Colonel GnmbcbeflFsky*l csplorations, which, whether purely scientific or 
not, have, as a matter of fact, led to the Russian occiqiatian of the Pamir*. 
The Foreign Office would seem to lie under a delusion, apparently due to 
personal considerations—the growth of years and perhaps too delicate 
tor mention—as to the certainty of a Chinese alliance; whilst it is no-doubt 
io the interest of Russia to sow dissension or distrust between England 
and China, partly by talking of the civilizing Mission of Russia in Centro! 
Asia, with which Chinese cruelty n alleged to interfere. This talk is in¬ 
dulged in by the Power that persecutes Jew* and non-** Creek -orthodox ” 
sects as freely as it is by otrrsclve*, who have allowed or enabled Afghans 
to subjugate or to practically destroy the independent tithe* that prevented 
the apiwuximalion of the supposed Afghan and Chinese lmundane* so 
aa to form a continuous frontier with the Huulukush against a Russian 
invasion of India. 'Hie claims of Bokhara, endorsed, if not Invented, by 
Russia, at those of Afghanistan are cnconraged by u«, are equally shadowy 
or of recent date; but those of China are alike snrient and, so far a* 
they go. tea), even as regards Hunxa, resjiecting which we seem to euforcc 
the vague and ever-contested suzerainty of Kashmir. We trust that tlic 
Chinese Minister in l^mdun, whose remarkable memorial on foreign rela¬ 
tions we quote in the nett article, will be able to cement an alliance between 
this country and China, which, being liascd on commercial considerations, 
shall outlive’ the impending fluctuations of |>o!iticat party in England. 

Since going to press we liavc received a small volume on " Missionaries 
in China,” published by E. Stanford, which we hope to review in our nett 
issue. The author is Mr. Michic, than whom there u no better autliority 
cn the subject, He sympathises both with the missionary and the China 
aspects of the question, but He conclusively shows, that unless Missionary 
estabhihmenu are placed under the supervision of China officials, M:>sion- 
atie* will continue to be treated by a people u that is most tolerant to all 
religion*, « intruders who, under live cloak of religion, introduce all sorts 
of bated foreign innovations and the inteifexcucc of foreign turner in their 
internal affairs / 1 
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When the newly-sent Chinese Minister to London and 
Paris, 11 is Excellency Sich Ta-jcn, had been there a short 
time, he addressed a Memorial to his Sovereign on the 
present state of China's foreign relations. 

In the warm weather, he said, he could not go to Italy, 
because Rome is uninhabitable at that time of year, and 
the Court is out of town. He spent the hot months 
in studying the old documents he found in the Legation; 
and in the Memorial he wrote, and which lias now been 
published in China, he describes the contrast between the 
politics of the days of Kwo Sungtau in 1877-1878. and of 
the present time. In November he intended to visit Rome, 
when the King and Minister of Foreign Adairs were at 
home. In the interval he made himself more thoroughly 
acquainted with the difference between the present and the 
past attitude of England and France towards Giina. For¬ 
merly they’ used their strength to make trouble; and when 
opportunity occurred through some change in events, they 
became more pressing and unreasonable. In those day's 
foreign Ministers went to China ; but the time was not come 
for China to send Ministers to the West. The Ministers 
of foreign States proceeded to various cities in China and 
watched the state of things. They used to be in the habit 
of exercising pressure and using force to compel China to 
grant privileges. They made treaties with other States to 
join them in exercising this pressure. If we. says the writer, 
gave them privileges, they showed little sign of gratitude. 
If we appealed to their sense of generosity, they did not at 
once respond. If we made treaties, with the hope of re¬ 
straining them within limits, they could not be persuaded to 
hold to them in their entirety. So things went on for many 
years, Kwo Sungtau went to Europe in 1877, the first man 
of the rank of governor of a province, who had gone. He 
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was bom on the banks of the Siang River, which flows into 
the Tungting Lake, ami was a friend and neighbour of Tseng 
Kwofan, the first Marquis Tseng, and of his son the second 
Marquis, author of M China: Her Sleep and her Awakening." 

Kwo Sungtau is severely rebuked in the memorial for 
his errors as a diplomatist He is stated to have been too 
readv with schemes and too voluble in speech. W here 
China was free ti> act. he introduced needless limitations. 
What other States had a clear right to, he hesitated about 
granting. This is how the matter stood. The merchants 
of the Western kingdoms, say's the memorialist, make 
wealth their aim, and regard great principles as of subor¬ 
dinate importance. Their ambassadors and consuls, aware 
that China luid no Ministers in foreign countries to discuss 
matters in debate with the heads of the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment. took advantage of this state of affairs to put forward 
one-sided views, and pressed importunately for various pri¬ 
vileges which appeared to them desirable- Now all this is 
changed. Intercourse is smoother. There is more friend¬ 
liness. Designs injurious to China have ccasetL Differences 
in many matters have been exchanged for harmony'. The 
Minister then adds, that he has found, in interviews with 
high officials in England and France, and with the nobility, 
that the u ish is sincere to be rn good relations with China. 
They have ceased to think contemptuously of China. 

For this change he sees four causes, i. *1 he Tung King 
war ended without France obtaining the idemnity she de¬ 
sired. The French are angry still with Jules Ferry for 
his failure. The Western kingdoms then learned for the 
first time that China would not listen to threats. 

2. Chinese Ministers were sent to foreign countries, and 
by residing there, they learned to understand the affairs of 
foreign States and their habits of thinking. China by these 
new developments has greatly improved the relations be¬ 
tween herself and foreign Stales, which is seen in the intro* 
duction of a previously unknown element of sympathy. 

3. The Chinese navy and coast defuncts are an appreeb 
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able advance on the past, and give to China an increase of 
dignity before foreign nations* 

4, To this should he added, tlmt her pupils have done 
well at college ex am inn dons abroad* As a rate, they have 
stood high ; and it has become recognised that the Chinese 
intellect is not inferior to the European, 

The memorialist then proceeds to say that the task of the 
Chinese is now easier than before. Let him meet each case 
as it arises, with coolness and wise deliberation- Lour dungs 
he mentions as important: 1, To remove commercial ob- 
si ructions and to foster the customs revenue; for If foreign 
trade suiTer, the revenue must suffer also. 3. i he mainte¬ 
nance of peace between the missions and die people if 
there be disorder and riot among the Christian converts and 
their neighbours, the magistrates must exercise their an* 
thority. 3 Chinese emigrants ought 10 be protected, for 
the credit ami good name of the Government 4. fhere 
ought to be facilities for the distribution of Chinese homo 
products as widely as possible, to increase the wealth t>f the 
producers. There is much call for the wise ingenuity of 
Chinese Statesmen in finding a way to remove all abuses 
as they arise* 

At the end, the memorialist speaks just a word in refer¬ 
ence ty the audience question. Etiquette requires that the 
Ministers of foreign Staif^ should see the Sovereign. This 
■s recognised in ail foreign countries. If an audience is 
refused it is not considered respectful Fhe newspapers of 
England and France speak of the matter in such a waj that 
the privilege of audience is certain to be pressed tor. I* 
would be well that <_ Mba should Ik; ready with an answer 
to this request 

The comment of the Shanghai native editot on ibis docu¬ 
ment is very laudatory* He praises Sieh Tajtfl for his 
diplomatic wisdom, and for the kindly way in which he deals 
with the question of China's foreign relations in all its btwr¬ 
ings. T his might have been cuepected. for the tone of the 
native pre?s i* and ha - been rather favourable to die Govern* 
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menL The policy of the statesmen of the present is the 
policy of the newspaper writers. They praise a statesman 
who maintains peaceful relations, and they praise Sieh I a* 
jen because lie is also in sympathy with the Government 
There seems to be too much praise; but doubdess the minis¬ 
ter is right in his opinion that China has improved her posi¬ 
tion by adopting international rules of mutual courtesy, and 
that she ought to carry out this policy as far as possible. 

The native press in China has not yet developed a criti¬ 
cism unfavourable to the Government In this respect the 
Chinese native press dilTers entirely from that of Japan and 
of India. It supplies interesting political news, it supports 
the Government policy, it acquires telegraphic information, 
and makes early announcements. It is moral in tone, Con- 
fucianist in teaching, and favourable to an increase of foreign 
intercourse. The writers of leading articles take pleasure to 
show the bearing of foreign events on Chinese relations, and 
reveal a natural aptitude for political writing. But no pro¬ 
gress lias yet been made in j>arty politics. The efforts of 
the native press to obtain copies of documents not inserted 
in the Peking Gazette result in the public gaining such 
information on Government policy as this memorial contains. 
It is interesting, if only for the circumstance that theever- 
active censorship decided that it should not go into the 
Gazette. 

In the recent riot at Wuhu, the second port up the Yangtsc 
River, die real cause of the burning and robber)* was no¬ 
thing but the old foolish storiesagainst the Roman Catholics. 
Men dressed in silks were seen directing the mob. In a few 
hours several thousand pounds worth of property was de¬ 
stroyed, which the Government will of course pay for. Two 
days before the riot, the missionaries sent word of the in¬ 
tention to burn and rob, to the Taouii in charge, and by 
vigour the riot might have been prevented. Hence Sieh 
Ta-jen’s policy s no doubt right. 


A Looker- ox. 
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COLONEL GRAMBCHEFFSKYS 
EXPEDITIONS IN CENTRAL ASIA, AND THE 
RECENT EVENTS ON THE PAMIRS. 

Year by year the Western world takes a greater interest in 
the regions of Central Asia, especially in the district known 
as the Pamir Plateau, on the northern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush Mountains. It witches the gradual absorption into 
the Czar's dominions of the wild people of those parts, and 
awaits with cx|»cctancy.—and, it may be truly added, appre¬ 
hension,—the time when the three great Powers who govern 
Asia will have common frontiers. 

Russia is ceaselessly active on her south-eastern frontiers. 
She is ever extending them, and introducing her peculiar ci¬ 
vilization into the newly-acquiredprovinces. Expedition after 
expedition is despatched to investigate the outlying districts* 
so that the Russian Government is now fairly familiar with 
the characteristics of the territory which lies between their 
south-eastern frontiers and Thibet and India. 

I had the pleasure last winter of making the acquaintance 
in St Petersburg of an explorer who has added much to the 
stock of knowledge possessed by the Russian Government 
in these regions ; and as the English public have only heard 
of him through the meagre telegrams of the foreign corre¬ 
spondents of the daily paper*. I purpose in the present paper 
to give some account of his travels and adventures, compiled 
partly from his own lips and partly from a lecture delivered 
by him. 

I allude to Colonel, — until recently. Captain,—Gramb- 
chefTsky; who is now, — Preshevalsky being no more,— 
accounted as one of the most indomitable and indefatigable 
Russian explorers of Central Asia. 

The Colonel comes of an old Polish aristocratic family, 
settled in the government of Kovno. Born in the year 1S55, 
on the 15th day of January (old style), he is now in the prime 
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of life. Some idea of his personal appearance has been olr- 
talned from the portrait published in die last Asiatic 
Hu vkTntLV Review. The beau id ad of a sportsman — for 
hois renowned both as a sportsman and a traveller—lie is a 
imnnf unusually line physique, being big in proportion to ids 
height which is si* feet two indies, His clear and healthy 
complexion is in marked contrast to the pale faces of those 
of hts country me it whom one meets in St. Petersburg. 
Nevertheless, he was far from well when I met him; and 
there were indications of his wonderlul constitution having 
been .seriously impaired by Lhe Intensity of the cold and the 
severity of the hardships which lie has had to suffer* At¬ 
tractive as he is at first sight* he is even more so on a closer 
acquaintance- \Vbile his face is remarkable for its genial and 
kindly expression, hb manners have an easy grace peculiarly 
hi, own—a combination of die bearing of a rough and 
simple soldier and that polish for which the older aristocracy 
of Poland were so famous* 

The burly soldier has fought and bled in the Russian ser¬ 
vice. Educated at Warsaw, at the Military Academy, hr: 
received, at the termination of his studie s, an official appoint¬ 
ment in the 3rd Division of the I mperial Bodyguard, stationed 
in tha t city. D espatched u 1T11 r k ts ta 11 In 18 76. he served i 11 
lhat province in the capacity of Adjutant to the Russian 
■■ 1 lotspur/ 1 Skobcleff. Though, at the time, only 21 years of 
age, he took an active part In all the winter expeditions ol 
that energetic soldier, being present at the storming of Makh- 
ran, and at other scenes of desperate fighting with the sa¬ 
vage tribes of Turkestan* 

After the man-stealing Turcomans had been brought under 
•;nbjGCtion« the Colonel was drafted to the frontier town of 
Marg I ilian, i 11 the province of F ergisfcm. H tre, for the 1 eng lh y 
peri'id of sixteen years, he served as the Assistant Governor 
of the town, and also as Special Frontier Commissioner Hi- 
duties, in the latter capacity* consisted mainly in settling all 
disputes arising between the natives and the semi-civUuted 
tribes outside tile frontier, and in delineating the frontier line* 
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Thu years spent aE Mughihn were not thrown away. The 
Colonel’s passion for sport led him to investigate tin neigh¬ 
bouring countries, and to study their language's. It was not 
long before he became familiar with Sart, Kirghiz, the various 
dialects of Kasfeghar,* and J ’era urn. 

His first expedition took place in tS^5* In this year lie 
succeeded, though not without great difficulty, in reaching 
KUoian from his head quarters at Novo M argil i Ian, About 
this time, Cary, the British Salt Commissioner, also undertook 
an expedition into these regions on behalf of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, The two travellers did not however meet While 
Cary passed through Khotan From the south, Gnunbcheffsky 
was jxmetratmg it from the west. A little while previously, 
Linututtatti-Colcmel Preshuvalsky Iiad visited the samc 
regions. 

Grambchcflaky during this expedition acquired much valu¬ 
able information conc-ming Khotan and its inhabitants. 
This he furnished to his Government, and took occasional the 
same time to point out how Russian merchants might supply 
the natives with many articles cf commerce at a lower price 
than that which English merchants were demanding. His 
hint did not pass unheeded It has now come about that 
u considerable pottiwi of the trade formerly' monopolized by 
English merchants, in these and tidier regions of Central Asia, 
has passed into Russian hands. Alluding to this fact, .t 
German newspaper wrote some time back as follows : " In a 
commercial sens*' Russia holds the first place, after England, 
in the northern portions cf Afghanistan: in a moral sense, her 
victory in that country' is of much more serious import. I he 
propagation of her prestige has proceeded apace. Towns in 
which Englishmen dare only make their appearance when 
attended by a strong convoy, am traversed by Russian com¬ 
mercial agents freely and without fear, Russian Jews and 
Sarts from Tashkcndand Samarkand art-the pioneer , of the 

* Kstbghflr m l^nese Central Alia *hnuli! iml be canfmnuft-'j with 
Kashkar, of Chitzil, which ia, al prrs&Eit, .nt ally of ihc Indian Gorcfirmcnt, 
— Ec», 
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Russian Government in Afghanistan. Jc is tint by might 
alone that Russia impresses the peoples of the East Re¬ 
membering the wise maxim of Skobcldi, she takes care to 
H $ mouth over, with love and attention, the sharp strokes of 
the sword "—a policy somewhat more effective than the wav¬ 
ering and partisan policy ol the rulers of the British Empire, 

“ Russia,** the article proceeds* 44 has Song since extended 
her moral influence beyond the limits of the Neutral Afghan 
Zone. To many of the tribes of that region, wearied out by 
the i\ rariny of Abdul Rahman* she has long since appeared 
in the character of a Saviour and Deliverer," 

In the year following that in which the Colonel undertook 
an expedition into K hottn, he visited the Nareeoa—the 
sources of the Sir- Daria, In iftSybe returned to Sl Peters¬ 
burg* having been ahsent 13 years, and spent eight months in 
the study of astronomy, geology, and other sciences at the 
Poolhova Observ atory, and the Academy of Science. Then, 
fortified with the knowledge he thus gained* Ho started on 
an expedition for the Khanate of KnnitahooE** on the north- 
-cm slopes of the Hindoo Koosh, and explored, not only 
this district* butthe surrounding countries, including Kuihri 
slan 'Mlie country of th 1 unbelievers," a province little 
known to European traveller, 

1 ’he funds for this expedition w ere provided,so die Colonel 
informed me, partly by the Russian Geographical Society, 
partly by the Czarevitch, who has always evinced a lively 
interest in his Invest]gallons. T he total amount this explorer 
received did tint* however* exceed seven thousand roubles 
it a fact which in Usdf should be a sirfftekflt 

answer lo the charge, to which 1 shall allude hter on T that 
hlfl mission was of a political character. As a matter of fact, 
his purse proved too slender for his means* and consequently 
he experienced many unnecessary In conveniences and bani¬ 
sh ip*. Ultimately, as will lie seen below, he ran short of 
funds* and was compelled to borrow from a friend lit K&sh- 
gh;ir the sum of four thousand roubles. 

* litis is om HunzaA — En. 
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Considering bow inadequate his outfit \vas k it \s astonishing 
that the Colonel was able to accomplish so much. The do’ 
tailed resul ts of his travels he Iiais given in a series of lectures, 
anti in several books of travel. < )ne of these works* for 
which the Russian Geographical Society granted Kim the 
sum clone thousand roubles and a silver medal, is cbndihrrvd 
by the Government of such importance that it is forbidden 
to be sold to the public Only a hundred copies were | irmted 
of it, and these were distributed solely amongst the higher 
Government officials and generals of the staff. 

Some idea of the explorer’s labours will Ih; obtained from 
the following account of his expedition in t 890, during which 
he and his companions nearly lost their lives, owing, as he 
asserts, to their inhospitable treatment at the hands f the 
Indian Government, 

The following is a translation of the account of the Cap 
tain's last expedition, as given in his own words;— 

*' The late and cold autumn of 1889 delayed the usua 
thawing of the snow on the mountains, This was followed 
by great heat, which caused the snow to thaw in masses ; 
tire mountain streams overflowed, and bursting from their 
banks washed away the bridges, and in man) pi acts de¬ 
stroyed the roads. The advance of the expedition was 
therefore much hindered, for wc were forced to repair the 
bridges and mend the roads. After emerging from the 
valley of the Bolshoi-A taja (Alai), we moved towards 
the Trans-Alaisk mountain range, expecting to reach 
Shoognan through Koodara and the Pamir table-lands. 
The TranfrAlaisk mountains, however, turned out to lx; 
covered with snow, which hud already become so porous 
tliat it would not bear the weight of our horses* Added to 
this, in every direction there rushed foaming mountain tor 
rents, the crossing of which occasioned us great trouble. 
1 In: thawing of the snow was accompanied by threatening 
aval a n ch os of sn ow. We managed, h o \\ ever, to p □ ss across 
the river Mooksoo with great dinger; but wo found ii in utter 
impossibility to get across the frans- Alaisk mountain range. 
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1 laving fatigued and injured our horses in this vain attempt, 
wc were again compelled to return into the valley of the 
Alaja. The above-mentioned circumstance forced me to 
tura to the west and inarch to Slioognan by a circuitous 
route, via Karatcgin. Vachija [Wakhan ?]. and Darvaz, pro- 
vinces of Eastern Bokhara. 


I lie Khanate or Bekstvo of Karategin constitutes a con¬ 
tinuation of the valley cf the Alaja, and lies on both sides 
of the river Soorkh Obi (Red River). The inhabitants here 
are partly Khirgize and partly Tadsheks. The oidy repre- 
sentatives of the fauna of Karategin which we saw, were 
wolves, foxes, martens, marmots, and hares; of edible birds 
(game), the stone grouse. Bearded eagles were, however 
exceedingly numerous. The natives had many tales to tell 
of the amazing sagacity and cunningof these birds. They 
related, for instance, that these birds will, on perceiving a 
herd of horses, drive it to the edge of a precipice, and then, 
with blows from their enormous wings, scare the young 
foals so that they tumble over and pitch headlong into the 
depths below, and thus become their prey. They also re¬ 
nted that the eagles are invariably fond of marrow, and 
that, in order to free this delicacy from the bone, they will 
rise with the bone up to an immense height aud let it drop. 

1 he bone is of course broken into bits, and the delicacy 
can then be devoured with ease. 

Leaving Kargeena. we traversed the pass of Ganlanee- 
Kaftar, situated on the ridge of Peter-thc-Great, and thus 
reached \ aclna. a small Khanate, situated on cither side of 
the river Ching-Obi, *>.. the ^ Muddy River/' Among the 
ridges of the " Peter-thc-Great ’’ mountain range, we met 
with wild goats, grazing in wonderful meadows of Alpine 
vegetation, also with an extraordinary' number of marmots. 

,C rnounla,n sides here are clothed with rich pasture 
grass, winch attracts large numbers of die migratory popu- 
!a«.on. even so for as from Central Bokhara ; and « ca me 
••cross one or two small lakes in the mountains, rich in 
aquanc birds, especially in the red ducks of the Pamir 
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The Khanate (Bekstvo) of Vachia is inhabited solely by 
Tadshcks. These arc a people of Aryan origin. They 
arc tall, and have a dark and very hairy skin and handsome 
and regular features. That the population is poor may be 
ascribed mainly to their laziness, as, in contrast with other 
parts of Central Asia, we saw large tracts of land in 
V achia entirely neglected, which in even* respect were suit¬ 
able for cultivation. During our journey forward wc passed 
tiirough villages literally hidden in a verdure of rich gardens. 
Here were found growing in abundance, walnuts, apples, 
plums, cherries, etc. The only cereals that were cultivated 
were wheat, barley, beans, and flax. The last mentioned 
plant was sown solely for the sake of the oil extracted from 
it Its fibres were used as fuel *, for the manufacture of yarn 
is unknown in this region, as indeed it is all through Central 
Asia. 

Froni Vachia we journeyed on through the Gooshon Pass 
in die Darvas range to Darvas, and on the 7th July entered 
Kala-i-Kumb. the capital of Darvas. The name Darvas is 
probably derived from the word *' Darvdsa,” rhat is, "a gate,” 
as the river Pandsha, breaking through the mountain range 
in tliis place, runs in a narrow galley, not unlike a large gate 
in appearance. Local tradition, however, pretends that the 
derivation of the name is to be found in the word “Dar-baz,” 
i.e., tight-ro|>e dance, and connects with it the following 
legend: “Under the Prophet Mahomet, the conquest of 
Darvas was committed to his brother-in-law Ali; but the 
inhabitants offered such a heroic resistance to the Arabian 
forces, that it proved impossible for Ali to take the country 
openly. Thereupon, he decided to employ stratagem, and for 
tliis purpose disguised himself as a ropc-danccr, and came to 
the capital of Darvas. The people of Central Asia are still 
passionately fond of light-rope dancing, and in order to wit¬ 
ness an entertainment of this kind will collect from the 
most distant villages. It was on an occasion like tliis, 
whilst the whole of the inhabitants were collected within 
the walls of the town, and their attention engrossed with 
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this amusement, that they failed to observe how the Arab 
forces were gradually approaching the gates. Ali, torched 
above on the tight rope, was, however, able to observe 
evcr>* movement of the Arabs ; and at the proper moment 
he gave the signal. Then, pretending to be tired, he des¬ 
cended to the ground, and at tbe very moment when the 
ruler of the country was in the act of presenting him with a 
gilt, he drew a small dagger from the folds of his dress and 
killed him. i he Arabs had by this time forced an entrance 
into the town, and found it an easy task to slaughter the 
people and jmjsscss themselves of the country, which, in 
memory of the means by which its subjugation was effected, 
Iwis been called by the Arabs, Parvas.” 

Darvas, as well as Karategeu and Vachia, has been held by 
Bokhara for no longer a period than thirteen years. This 
country is situated on cither side of the river Pandsha, 
whose course Hows through a narrow gully, in some places 
not more than too to 120 fathoms wide. Ever)' available 
scrap of land is ploughed and cultivated. The houses are not 
unlike those of the Little Russian peasantry;* but are white¬ 
washed with a particular preparation of alabaster, which 
gives them a glazed appearance. The vegetation of the 
country is quite amazing ; notwithstanding the great eleva- 
tiun of the land, grape-vines, pomegranates, and fig trees are 
never covered in winter or summer; nevertheless they attain 
gigantic dimensions. Grapes are also to be found in a wild 
state in the mountains. Peach, apricot, apple, pear. plum, 
and walnut trees grow in plenty, also mulberry trees, which 
art extensively cultivated, not on account of the silk cul¬ 
ture. hut for their fruit, as the berries ripen early and keep 
the whole summer. The people avoid giving the mulberry 
I'lant too much water, to avoid making the berry watery 
and ta.stc.css. The mulberry, together with the peach and 
the apneot forms a staple article of consumption with the 
peopb. who dry the fruit for winter use. grind it to powder, 
and then mix it with wheat for baking purposes 

U»c whttewaahetl thatched rottares of the lJttle » 
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The inhabitants of Darvas are called Tadsheks. They are 
pure Aryans and of exceptional beauty. The women arc 
especially lovely, with their pale delicate faces, remarkably 
regular features, and wonderful eyes. The inhabitants are 
Mahomedans of the Sunnite and Shiah sect, much devoted 
to their former rulers and hostilely inclined towards Bokhara. 
The women, on meeting a man, do not cover their faces, 
though they concealed themselves from us strangers. It is 
to be regretted that the impression of the idyllic beauty of 
the women of Darvas is quite annihilated by their incredible 
dirtiness: they do not wash their linen, but wear it until it 
fails in rags off their shoulders. It is quite natural that, 
living under such conditions, they swarm with vermin. 
Vice and dirt breed amongst them a variety of deadly 
diseases, prominent among which are venereal disorders and 
affections of the skin and eye. The latter complaints are 
aggravated by the intense heat and the perpetual dust 
During our stay at Kala i-Ktimb, the hear, even at 9 p.m. in 
the evening, remained at 30* to 31 * Celsius (88* Fahrenheit). 
The dust is raised from the sandy shoals of the river Pand- 
sha. As the villages of Darvas are situated on either side 
of the banks of the river Pandsha, the current of which is 
too strong to permit its being crossed in boats, the natives 
use die inflated skins of goats, sheep, and horses in crossing. 
These skins are expanded with air. The swimmer, on cross- 
ing, grips the skin firmly between his knees, and whilst the 
left hand is employed to choke up the opening through 
which the skin has been inflated, the right is used as a 
rudder. In this manner the swimmer crosses the river. 
This kind of navigation is, however, fraught with consider¬ 
able danger, and is only possible among the aborigines, ac¬ 
customed as these are from childhood to look upon the 
water as their native element Heavy articles are trans- 
|>ortcd in the same manner, the skins for this purpose being 
tied together to the number of twenty, and then overlaid 
with boards so as to form a raft. A raft of diis description 
is capable of bearing about a ton in weight, and can be 
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stored by four persons. During the winter months, the 
water in the river is low enough to admit of its being 
crossed in the rough boats of Bokhara, called kaiqtics, 

J lie equipment of the expedition for our further journey 
detained ns in Kata i-Kumb for five whole days. Then 
we received the first news of the state of affairs in Northern 
Afg hanistan ; viz,, that die Emir, Abdurahman-K ban, had 
managed to conquer the provinces of Char-Yd act and 
Ikidnchrmn, * and that the Afghan troops were moving 
towards Shoognan, bearing that the military operations 
would interfere with my progress through Shoognan and 
the Hilldoo-Koosh, I entered into correspondence with the 
ruler of Shoognan, Said Akbar Shah, and quickly pressed 
in the direction o\ the upper portion of tin: River Pandidwt 
1 he way lies airing the right bank of the river, and is often 
nothing mure than a cutting through the rocks, or a narrow 
bridge, terminating on one side in a precipice. In some 
places these ledges arc so narrow that we were often com¬ 
pelled to take the (adages from the backs of our horses, 
and carry them ourselves; and even when the animals 
were unsaddled, we led diem with trouble by a halter 
round their necks and bodies, A fall of rocks, near the 
boundary of Rodim, had blocked the ron ] for a distance 
of several miles. It was found impossible to dear it, and 
we were consequently obliged to pass through the very 
diiticult named Alcba'C-Oocbay. About the 20th 
July, we neared die frontiers of Roshmi. where we were 
met by an emissary from Said Akbar Shah, with a letter* 
in which tile ruler of Shoognnn informed us that the 
Afghans had taken possession of half of bis country, but 
that we should nevertheless be his welcome guests. At 
the same time. Said Akbar Shah warned me dial ad the 
roads were occupied by Afghan troops, and that if I wore 
determined to proceed to lHc Hiodu^Koosb, it would l>e 
nectary far me to obtain the consent of the leader of the 
r ghati torces. To this end, I immediately wrote a letter 

* TJjdakbjfajjj ? 
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to the commander of the Afghan armies, ShalvSaid- 
Dshanieilj,* and despatched it with Maston, an Afghan 
officer whom 1 had freed from slavery among the Khirgise 
of the Tran s-Alaisk Mountain Range, This man had 
been marching in our company lor a month and a half and 
was therefore convinced of the purely placable intentions 
of oar expedition* and its scienuJk purposes. He could 
thus, if necessary, bear testimony to this effect to the 
Afghan commander. 

We soon received a reply from Shah-Said-Dshameilj, 
by which we were informed that our party could not lx; 
permitted to proceed into the interim - , without permission 
from the Emir, and requested to retire front the frontiers 
of Afghanistan* Together with this fetter; the Afghan 
commander despatched a large detachment of cavalry to 
observe our movements. These took up a position on 
the left bank of the river Fandsba, exactly opposite our 
encampment* We were only separated by the river, 
which in this particular spot is about 80 to 100 sasb- 
jants (560 to 700 feet) wide Knowing dial the Afghan 
army was excited by war, and fearing an unexpected attack. 

I decided to avoid this risk, and reirented into the valley of 
the river Vanch. Here 1 learned that the ruler of ShoOgDan 
had shut himself up in Kida-i-Varnar, the capital of Rodian, 
and was prepared to make a desperate stand in that city* 
being surrounded by Afghan troops, I here being no road 
from the valley of the Vanch to Pamir, I was compelled to 
force myself through the difficult [>:iss of Silajc.t and once 
more cross the Darvas mountain chain* and thus return to 
V ifh iii This particular pass i^ covered on either dope by 
glaciers, die western one being six miles in length* It was 
not only difficult to make progress over the glacier, but 
even dangerous, fur it^ surface was broken by innumerable 
deep fissures* over which we were compelled to construct 
bridges of planks, and lead our horses across. I n concluding 
my description of Eastern Bochara, I may add that the 

1 See u-sp. 
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population ar-j Tndshek, and dial their occupation mainly 
consists of agercuSturc. 1he richest iron mines at the source 
ol the river Vouch also provide the natives with a good 
livelihood, and every house contains a furnace for smelting 
iron ore. Winch iron is so well known that it has a good 
market, not only in Eastern Bokhara, but in Badudian * and 
the Khanates of Pamir, Besides this, the population of 
\ >i lit. ,i ire passionately fond of hunting; the game being the 
mountain goat, which =s numerously represented in the 
mountains; and for this sport a special breed of coursing 
dogs is kept. 

Shortly after the expedition had left Viichia. ! received 
a letter by special messenger from Shall-Said Dsharaellj, 
informing me that lie had forwarded my letter to the Emir, 
u: i would inform me of die result. This fact made me 
decide to proceed through Karategmand Koodaia to Pamir 
and then await the reply on the boundaries of Afghanistan! 
On the road to Koodara, we visited one of the trusting 
places of the famous Pamir robber-chieftain, Sahib Naiaf 
The fame of the robber-chieftain and his wonderful life arc 
known for hundreds of miles ground, and ! expected tomect 
with a fierce warrior. When he came into our camp, sur¬ 
rounded by his sons and suite, 1 was exceedingly surprised 
to find him to be a very* sickly and insignificant old man. 

There am innumerable legends about him. Almost all 
the passes ui isu‘ Pamir arc connected with his name in some 
way or other. Thus, for instance, in Lesser Pamir! there is 
the " Saudegir Tcm," t\t. m the ** traders' mountain," where 
Sahib Nazar was wont to conceal himself and his band, and 
mo the caravans proceeding from Baduchan * to Kashgar, 
uvmg learnt one day that a rich caravan was proceeding 
oog this road, under the convoy of forty-six fuIJy-am^d 
traders, he concealed his men in a recess, and himself, dressed 
c broken ^ owri ***** set out to meet the caravan, 

T™ ^ thtn »hh the chief of the caravan 

and SOori ' h y stoJI m*m wound himself into this man's 

* iUtlakhihiin ? 
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heart to such an extern, that lie was allowed to graze his 
horses. On reaching the spot w here his men were concealed, 
the fibber chieftain drove away the horses during the night, 
summoned his men, and massacred the convoy. thuspoasr n- 
tug himself of the goods with which the caravan was laden, 
A fait idea of his daring may be formed irons the fact, that, 
shortly Russia took possession of the province of 
F tt rgistan* 1 c swooped down Into the vnf 1 ey oi the great 
Alai, and drove away a thousand horses from the new* sub' 
iucis of the Czar After making my acquaintance. Sahib 
SMaiar commenced to tall;, and personally related many 
episodes from his wonderful life* He closed h is account 
with an exceedingly character hi k anecdote, complaining 
that Ids field or operations was now much circumscribed 
owing t'i his neighbours being powerful kingdoms, such as 
Russia. China, and Afghanistan; that there was now no 
more scope for adventure , that the world was too small lor 
him. lit also remarked that he had spent all his life in 
robberies and depredations; but being desirous, in his old 
age, of making his peace with ■* God and man," he hail 
dispersed his band, and that, having called his sons together, 
lie had commanded them, under penult} of forfeiting his 
blessing, to desist from robbing any more 11 For the space 
of three years he had lived in a peace lid and L^od-fearing 
manner ; but nevertheless, all depredations committed, no 
matter Imw far away they may have been front where lie 
was, were invariably -attributed to him. His neighbours 
concluded that his repentance was nothing more than weak¬ 
ness, and endeavoured to revenge themselves for what they 
had Suffered at his hands in former years. One of his sons 
1 ludai Nadir, was captured by the Khitgiie tn the valley 
of the Alai, but, fortunately for him* he was not recognised 
as the son of the Sahib Nazar, He was, however, suspected 
of being connected with him; and having bound him* hk 
captors resolved to carry him before the load authorities 
The youth, knowing well enough that, once before these 
functionaries, lie would immediately be recognise 3 , and that 
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ilk fate would -iot be an enviable one, availed birr self of a 
suitable opportunity, and striking with his sword one of the 
EChtrgize who escorted him. and whose horse was the best 
of The lot, sprang on the steed, and was soon hidden from 
sight. This incident particularly exasperated the old gentle- 
man; and he called his sons together once more, gave them 
his blessing, and commenced the old life of adventure once 
more. Sahib Nazar, personally, treated us with great kind¬ 
ness, furnishing us with money, with guides, and provisions. 
Having made presents to the robber chieftain* we parted as 
friends, and we gathered amongst other information, that 
Kata cA'ama was already taken by the Afghans, and that 
Said Akbar Shah had fled into die boundaries of Bokhara, 
and that the Afghans were committing untold atrocities in 
the conquered provinces. 

The population of Slioogrtan, numbering some aoco 
families, had fled to Pamir, hoping to find a refuge in the 
Russian provinces. The local Chinese authorities at Pamir 
detained the refugees under a variety of pretexts, and on the 
arrival of the Chinese frontier guard, the refugees were cruelly 
driven back to Shoognan, where the Afghans, apprised 
of their arrival, treated them with irnparalleled brutality.* 
After leaving Sahib A'azar, we descended into the valley of 
die Muig Oki river, and for three days we were consuntlv 
meeting with dense crowds of refugees from Shoognan, 
trying to make their escape into the frontiers of Russia 
from the fury of the Afghans. Sid; and wounded stragglers 
brought up the rear of these companies; and the pictures of 
misery which presented themselves to oitr eyes were such 
as art only possible in Asia, where a ruler, having possessed 
himself of the territory of another, considers himself justified 
in destroying the entire population. We did all we could 
to alleviate their sufferings biruling the wounds of the 
wounded, and sharing our rations with them ; but this 

* A fhwt idea of die iu!e of (dfiuftt in Centra Aak. Both Rhkij and 
KrrgtanA are in cofnp4fifion to CMini beoefarfors oi die po m and angels of 
merry'. May they comiauc 10 work by sEtliji 
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could only be: as a drop of water to ttic sea. On descending 
into Pamir, we found ourselves lx-tween the cordons of the 
Chinese an 4 Afghan armies; and it was with great diffi¬ 
culty, and at the excuse of much diplomacy, that we 
avoided coming into conflict with either of them, The 
Khirgtse of the place refused to have any dealings with m, 
and we were compelled to rdy on our fortune and skill in 
hunting for food. To add to our difficulties, winter was 
approaching. The whole region around was covered with 
snow, and it became difficult to procure fuel from under 
the snow. Added to this, life in the tents was becoming 
more burdensome with the thermometer at - so 1 Cels. 

(- io 7 Cds,^ - \6 Rcaum.. or *■ -4* fife) ^ 4 " W 
2cro. (i Cebu = V Fa.hr. I 

Under such unfavourable conditions as these wc spent 
on the Pamir, constantly moving from place to place, almost 
two months; viz., August and September. At last, on the 
istOctober, l received a reply from Abdurahman Khan, in 
which he categorically refused to permit the expedition to 
enter Kahmtam 

Seeing that there was nothing more to be done, I pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out the second plan of instructions given 
me by the Geographical Society, anil descended into the 
basin of Lhe river Raskeem-Daria. To conclude with the 
Pamir, I may add that ibis table-land extends from the 
Trans-Alai chain of mountains to the Hindoo-Koosh, at 
a mean elevation of Va to ft thousand feet The Amoo- 
Daria pursues its course in this table !and This river and 
its principal tributaries drain four valleys, the bottoms of 
which are covered with good herbage, which provides 
\ WStBtajgg for numerous herds of wild sheep (Qvis Pali). 

\n these regions we meet bears, Kaftans (or Asiatic 
panthers), wolves, wild goats, foxes, weasels* etc.; and ou 
the lakes we saw enormous flocks of ducks, geese, ami 
other water-fowl. Fish was also exceedingly plentiful ■ for 
instance, the Lake BulumKool yielded at one draw with a 
small net over poods (90 lbs.) of very delirious fish. 
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Trees were conspicuous by their absence The only place 
where there was any forest growth was along the Murg- 
(>bi river. 1 term the whole of the table-land " Pamir/' in 
view <ef the rcsentl lance of the valleys to each other, 'Hie 
natives, however, only apply the name to the valley of the 
great lake of Pamym* and the river of the same name. 
Other parts of the. neighbourhood are known under differ¬ 
ent names ; thus the lake of Yashil- Kool, the valley of the 
river Atechoor, the valley of the Ak-Loo, etc. The maat 
imposing is the lake of Yasltil-Kool, which is over thirty 
versts 120 miles) m length, with an average width of five to 
six versts. Numerous legends art; connected with this lake, 
in which the fertile imagination of the nomad strives to ex¬ 
press its admiration and explain the magnificence of the 
surrounding seen cry* 

The Pamir k far from being a wilderness. It contains 
a permanent population residing in it both summer and 
■r. The inhabitants are by no means numerous ; but 
thiA is because the natural conditions of life hinder their 
increase. The Nomad of Central Asia would not fee so 
hard to please as not to become thoroughly accustomed to 
the surroutidings of lift: on the Pamir, Having pasturage 
for his cattle, he would become reconciled to these con¬ 
ditions, were not the natural growth of the population 
retarded, until quite recently, by the continual raids of the 
semi-civilized independent tribes of the neighbouring 
Khanates. The conditions of life have now dmnged, and 
the population is increasing to a marked extent, Iim not¬ 
withstanding the proximity of Russia and the comparative 
civilization of China, slavery on the Pamir b flourishing * 
moreover, the principal contingents of slaves are obtained 
from Chatrar, Jasen, md Kanshooi. Khanates under the 
protectorate *jf England, 

A c found tin; Raskeen mountain range obstructed with 
seiov.; and we thtefore had to transport our luggage on ike 
backs of h aks. After descending into the rich forest in the 
basin of the river Raskcen Daria, ue warmed ourselves 
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and got rid uf the oppressive fading tUending Continual 
danger. In our camp there again wen 1 heard the merry 
Cossack melodies* not sung for so long n lime- On one nf 
the brandies of the Rnskeen Daria ; vtk> at the rivulet 
Elue-Soo, wc found a natural vapour bach, in the shape of 
hot springs, the temperature of which reached ns much ns 
Cds (1 \j Fahr.). 

We spent October and November in investigating the 
basin of the Raskeen Daria* and during the space of fifty- 
five days only Lsvice came across human beings ; vix , with 
the British expedition under the command of Captain 
Ymmghtisband and a robb-r band uf Kanshootis* these 
latter being on their waj to pliindi r on the great caravan 
road between jarkand and Cashmere. Captain Young 
husband was going from India to Kanshook* This young 
man earned Tor himself a name hy hi* bold journey on 
horseback from Feking to Cashmere through the whole of 
China He was accompanied by a small convoy of Bengal 
soldiers, pundits, and numerous servants,* We met on the 
most friendly of terms, and as my expedition had bivouacked* 
earlier than Captain YounghusbnmTx the captain thus be¬ 
came my gttusi and remained $ > for the space of almost 
three days. Tlx- expeditions together presented the inter¬ 
esting spectacle of an assembly comprising twenty different 
nationalities. Our meeting with the robber l and of Kan- 
slioutb took place at the sources of the river Saltan a branch 
of the Rnskcen Jti order to husband as much as possible 
the strength of the men and horses, E made it a practice to 
leave all the heavy baggage belonging to the expedition on 
the main road and to perform all flank excursions with one 

# Bmv.iUX 15 Corttnd Vda, ► Remind Tcfegnmd Simla* September 
j 1 ft, Tlw- nsirt of ihc. ewduiton of Ci| Haiti Y^aynghiu-baiti! from Unto 

Pamir by ihe Russian atiLhdrilte; b eon firmed. The KuSnbnv it it timber 
announced. chicti supremacy over the Little Pamir ami the Atichur Valley 
+ Russian ottioe?* and wldkre* wlv:« h-\«e r'lusc m contact mth out 
l n4fa officers, aiwat* expiess eurpme at the immense number of her rants 
and Articles or lunmy ttuciidmg our military expeditions, a practice « bs, !\ 
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or two followers only- * 'n one ot these *iccaikj , n&. when I 
was oidy accompanied by a Cossack,* of the name of Matio- 
jdl J. otic evening, unexpectedly came across some Jires. 
As we had not come across a single human being tin ri ng 
the space of forty days, ilic apparition of lliese fires could 
n qi do * otherwise tlm.ii a I ar m me, ] i mmei 1 Intel y < 5 is mot i u ted. 
and hiding in the underwood, went as near as possible to 
the encampment of the unknown people, m whom 1 recognised 
a band of Kanshoots, numbering about So men, who were 
evidently bent on some pillaging excursion. Being well ac¬ 
quainted with their morals, l did not account it wise to appear 
before diem alone, and having waited until it had become com¬ 
plete twilight, we reversed the shoes of our horses and then 
led them ,Vi carefully a-, possible .dong the atony bed i>l the 
river, hastening back to the expedition, from which we were 
about sixty miles distant After two days had elapsed, the 
band approached near our encampment, and having caught 
sight of the expedition sent out their messenger Jor a parley. 
We then made it known to the band, that, notwithstanding 
my friendship for the ruler oj their country, my ligmty ns 
a servant of the " Great White C :ar could not permit any 
out to be plundered la my presence. Therefore, notwith¬ 
standing that 1 was convinced that the band had no hostile 
intentions against the expedition, 1 firmly demanded, not 
only that the band should return home, but that its reappear¬ 
ance within rifle-shot of our expedition would be considered 
a* an opening of hostilities agaipsi us. I he Kanshoots, 
having once more sent an envoy with a declaration of loyalty' 
and good-will, turned back. Later on, 1 heard that my 
firmness had saved a party of Khirgfee, who were returning 
with the money they bad earned for transporting baggage 
in the expedition belonging to Captain Voudghusband. 
'I'he basin of the Raskccn Daria was investigated by us Tor a 
distance of over 12 30 versts (about S30 miles). The basin of 
this river is perfectly adapted for cultivation and bears many 
traces of it in the form of ruins of villages, tanks, canals, 
% These CcrsEwfca jic from Taftttfin, f.t Tatar Ctfuu&f. 
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etc, hi one spot in this wilderness nit immense abandoned 
burying-ground gave us an unusually melancholy impression. 
Every pathway, every projection of the rocks here was 
covered with ruined fortifications. It was apparent that 
man had fought to die last extremity ; that not wishing to 
abandon the places lie had settled in, he had given way 
only to force. The basin of the river has been turned into 
a desert by the systematic raids of the Kanshoots , but 
when this occurred, it is difficult to find out, as the dry 
climate of the country assists in the preservation of the 
tracer of culture. Thus the place looks as if man ltad only 
abandoned it yesterday, whereas the most minute inquiries 
have shown that the Kaskeen was already empty within the 
memory of the parents of the present generation, Thu hills 
surrounding the liaskeen are entirely uninhabited, in con¬ 
sequence of the unusually small quantity Ot rain which fails 
on them. Vegetation is only possible at the bottom oE the 
valleys, which are the only places capable of being artificially 
watered. Besides, these shallows are covered with dense 
growths of mountain topal, willows, gigantic bushes of 
brambles, tamarisks, wild rose, etc., all of which, being inter¬ 
laced with climbing plants, fvfflfll so dense a thicket that wo 
„ had to use our axes to cut a way through them. Among 
the animals we met with in the basin uf tins river may be 
mentioned the wild sheep ipapiuk red goats, antelopes, 
whole flocks of wild asses, Asiatic panthers, wolves, foxes, 
martens, mountain partridges, various species of dudes, and 
many kinds of birds, many of which we lulled. 

Towards the latter portion of November the frost almost 
the ’Whole lime remained at an average of -24 or -2~‘ Cel¬ 
sius. Roth shores of die river Rasheen were covered with 
a thick layer of ice, whilst, the middle of the river remained 
ojv:m In consequence of this, the crossing of the river was 
an exceedingly dangerous affair. 

On the 25th of November we reached the newly-erected 
Casbrntrean fortress of ShaehedulJa-Chod$b% situated at a 
height of about 12,50a feet above the l-vel 01 the sea. 
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Seeing the utter impossibility of passing tteru^i this wilder- 
ness of Thibet In the winter nvisuhs, I addressed u I) 
to Colonel N is bet, the British Resident fta Cashmire, re- 
questing him to permit the expedition to winter there. I 
also at the same time commenced, without delay, to collect 
provisions. In die vicinity of the fortress we met twenty 
families (tents) oi Kliirgize, who were occupied in the com 
veyritvce of caravans through tlu Himalayan mountain range 
into Cashmire. 1 turned to them for provisions, but they 
not having any to spare, we were obliged to send men into 
Cashgar in order to purchase all we required. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of die time that elapsed until the stores were forth’ 
coming, I left the expedition at Shacheel ulla Chodshn, and, 
accompanied by two guides, set out myself for the Kara Koo- 
room pass, which is 18,500 feet above die level of the sea. 
In this lugh plateau we met with exceedingly inhospitable 
weather. The frost registered was -35' Celsius (31' be 
low zero, F ahrenhe i t ^! and was accompanied by severe 
wiuui, which compelled us to return when halfway on our 
journey from Kara Kogtooitt. Cm this journey wc tame 
aejoss literally a valley of death. Here were lying about 
the b dies of horses, and scattered aruund bales of goods. 
There were, however, no traces of human beings, h 
turned out tliai a caravan of the Cash mire merchant Chalik- 
Baja had been overtaken by the cdd. Having lost their 
horses, the men threw away their burdens and fled to 
5 hach e du l la 1 liodsha. 

* K'\ the 141b September the stores arrived, and rumours 
readied us that Colonel Nisbet liad made arrangements not 
to permit the expedition to enter into the frontier of Cash- 
mire, I thereupon decided logo in the contrary'direct ion <jf 
the river Kara-Kosh, and thus mount die plateau of Thibet 
endeavouring in this manner to tmverso it and thus reach 
the inhabited portions of Thibet. After having examined 
the d^Kisii of nephrite described by richlagemwmt. sittiai^l 
on the road in the vicinity of Sbachedulbt Chodsha, small 
in comparison to the quantity 1 had seen a year previously 
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on llie shores of tin: river Raskcen-Daria, we, on the aGtlt 
of December, bade farewell to the surrounding mountains— 
the lost whose crests were covered with vegetation,—and. 
after leaving the bed of the river Kara-Kcsh, mounted Lite 
plateau of Thibet, the average height of which in this spot 
was about 17,000 feet. This portion of South west Thibet 
h a wilderness in the full sense of the word* The country 
around is undulated and intersected in every possible direc¬ 
tion by low. gentle, hilly ridges, deep cavities, ami in them 
there are mare or less deep lakes. The soil is salty and 
sandy; vegetation, with the exception of the roots of the 
Tcrskin plant and scanty patches: of yello wish coarse grass, 
docs not exist. Moreover, only the above-mentioned 
growth is found in those hollows and cavities in which flow 
water originating from the scanty rain or the thawing of the 
mountain snows, Xotwitbalanding that the region offered 
such a scarcity ot Aura, we came across small droves of wild 
sheep, red goats, and a distinct species of yak. On the 
track of these animals wolves folio wed. As regards bipeds, 
the only birds we came across were crows. The frost kept 
an 33 * to -35 " Cel rius (31* below zero, Fahrenheit), and wis 
accompanied with severe winds, which changed into a hurri¬ 
cane ac mid-way. It was so cold Lhat die tears, caused by 
the wind, had riot time to flow down the checks. They 
were frozen on the eyelashes. Snow there was none. The 
springs were all frozen, W e managed to obtain water for 
making tea by melting ice, whilst our poor quadrupeds 
remained without drink. During these terrible days of 
privation (he expedition reached die: utmost limits of physical 
endurance. From the information I had gathered, 1 knew 
that on our road, in the basin of the Yurung Rash, we should 
come across some hot springs ; but days passed, whilst we 
travelled from dawn until bte at night, without reaching 
these springs. After three days of marching on the Tin be- 
im\ plateau, we n-aehed the mountain chain dividing the 
river Yurung KqsIi from the basin of the river Kara Kosh. 
Having discovered a passage across this range m a height 
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of r 9*000 sect, as soon as it was tlay- break we pushed <m 
farther. I he horses wereenfc* bled from thirst. I felt t bat 
our end was approaching. Nevertheless, we were obliged 
to push forward, no matter what happened. If I turned 
back without obtaining water, neither hones nor men would 
be cajiable of performing another jjassage through ibis 
wilderness. Until the 29th December, iS% (o*sJ we pro¬ 
ceeds! without stopping, and only at one o'clock at night 
we managed to reach the hot springs; having* in the mean- 
lime, lost one-third of our horsey and having abandoned in 
the desert a portion of our baggage. The water we pro¬ 
cured from the springs turned out to have such a loathsome 
taste dm it was drunk even by the horses with aversion. 
On (lie following day the dropping down of the horses con- 
untied To add to our misfortunes, a snow-storm com¬ 
menced to rage* The wilderness was cowed with a thick 
carpet of snow. Our guide refused to conduct us* ] i.n-mg 
rest. ! several days at the hot springs, I determined to go 
buck. As it was impossible for us any longer to lift our ba^- 
gag*a wc were compelled 10 pick out from It all those things 
which wme ab-iolutdy necessity* und make them up into 
separate bundles, which wc covered with fell and fallen 
stones, In order to save them from the wind and tile curiosity 
of the vvilj animals of the country. All the articles of less 
importance we threw away. All that I rook with me con¬ 
sisted of my diary, photographic plates, instruments, guns, 
and an in sign hi cam sum of money that still remained tome* 
i >n the 3 isi December wf started on our return journey, 
ami pitched our quarters for the night at an elevation of 
iK.ooo at entrance to the pass we had lardy come 
through, to which 1 gave the name 4f Russian*" The snow- 
storm and ihe hurricane roared about us with incredible fury. 

'■ S' all gathered together in die sole remaining tent that 
WaS entire* which had been presented to me prior to my 
departure from St Petersburg by His Imperial Highness 
the titand Duk- J>metry Consianlinovitch, and did oiirbest 
to warm ourselves by our <iwn breathing. Our Cossack 
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orderly became afflicted with halhicinatiou^ I do not know 
what my fellow-travellers felt, but it seemed to me that fe 
were: freezing to death, and that there was no hope of sat 
the expedition, Knowing from long experience that in the 
mountains the most violent snowstorms leave off before 
the dawn, we, exactly at midnight, after collecting otir last 
strength, dragged ourselves to die pass, to the summit of 
which th^re remained about twelve versts {nine miles) to 
traverse. It commenced to be light at seven o 1 clock iu the 
morning; consequently. by moving at the rate of two versts 
m hour, we might reach the highest point of die pass at the 
time of sunrise, bor once fortune befriended ua, As we 
ascended the inclined plane of the pass the snow-storm 
became more quiet, and when we reached the top, it was 
almost a complete a!tn. Having clambered up to the top 
of the [*ass I awaited all my companions, and having let 
them go on before, followed, Almost all of us had our 
extremities frost-bitten, 

We Had only just commenced to descend the pass when 
the snow-storm began to rage with increased strength; but 
it did not any longer present to us its former d inger, as we 
were partially sheltered by the surrounding hills. 

On the 4th January, after passing eleven days at an alti¬ 
tude of not kss than 17,000 feet, we again approached tfre 
bed of the river Kara Kosh, that is to say* the place which 
we had left on the 26th December, Immediately after this 
1 entered into communication with the Khirgke, wandering 
about Shachedulta-Chodsha* who, after receiving Of in the 
most friendly manner and supplying us with terns and pro¬ 
visions, set out with five camels 10 fetch the things we had 
thrown away in the desert. The Khirgire brought with them 
3 Cashtnirear* officer, who gave me three letters from the 
British resident in Cashmire, Colond Ntsbet, These letters 
were all of the same tenor, and had l**n smu 10 me by 
different roads. They contained the refusal of the East 
Indian Government to permit a Russian expedition to enter 
the confines of Cashmire The Cashtnireans confirmed the 
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knowledge we were already tn jjossession of, viz,, that the 
entrances into Cashjnire had already been occupied by Casli 
tnirean troops. 

A-S the expedition was completely disorganized, \vt again 
returned to Sh^chcduIlQ-L htidslR Fhencfi through the 
KHjan Pass we entered into the kingdom of Kashgar, u tie re. 
after eight months' camping out in tents, we quartered o ir- 
selves for the first time under a roof. Out of the thirty-six 
horses v.ith vddeh [ had left Shachcdulla-Chodslia in use 
middle of September, I brought back with me to Kcljim 
only eight, and even these were of no use for fun her ;mr- 
neying. The equipment of the expedition had partly been 
thrown away and partly rendered entirely useless. Our 
money was all spent, and we wen hi such) stmh> that we 
should even have been satisfied if we could only have sue 
ceeded in reaching Magellan in safety* From this difficult 
position we were extricated by die Secretary of the Russian 
Consul in Casbgar. who. notwithstanding that he did not 
know wild her 1 should ever be m a position to repay him, 
sent me as a loan Rbs. 4.000 (^464)* This money permitted 
ns again to equip ourselves and set out for further work. I 
determined that, :i$ we had come to grief in entering Thibet 
from the west, we would endeavour in enter it from the 
north. In the middle of February we proceeded further 
eastwards along the northern declivity of the Koocn-Loon 
mountains* Whilst amidst the heights of Khotan I learned 
that the expedition of Colonel PjevtxofT was wintering in 
r - i-asis of Nija, and that one of the members belonging 
in this expedition was to he found in K ho tan, J of course 
hastened tp Khotan, whom l was heartily received by the 
mining engineer* BogdanoYiich, the Geologist of the exjjedF 
tinn. As my instruments had received serious damage. 1 set 
out for Nija ^sec map, 0 No. tS’) in order to verify them, 
and also chidly to verify my astronomical observations by 
those of Colonel FjevtxofF* 

On the 7th of Ma rch 1 arrived at Nija, where I was met 
with real heartiness and hospitality by the members of the 
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Thibet expedition, -Among my dear fellow- workers l 
passed .i whole week, mid thanks to die touching attention 
uf all the members of the expedition, was able to rest my¬ 
self both in soul and in body. Colonel Pjev toff personally 
corrected my instruments! and entered the corrections in the 
journals of the expedition. 

Un die 15ih of March, after bavin.; bid Umvi II to Colonel 
PjevtzofTand his followers, 1 ittsunchcd south to the gold w.ish- 
ings uf Sooorgak Notwithstanding the early time of tUe 
year, the washings were occupied with crowds of people. 
Most of the gold in these regions is found In the oi l dried- 
up beds of the rivulets ol rivers, or by sinking shafts in the 
gold’bearing sands, sometimes to a depth of 6 o nrehveivs 
I ti iO It.), 

From Sdoorgak (sec“ Ma 19 in map) I setoutlur Foloo 
along the hiils uf Tokoos Lkivan, where Nicholas M. Fre- 
shev&lsk^, ol never- t' ?-be-forgotten memory, had been before 
me. The inhabitants of Tuloo met ns with exceeding joy, 
and bore with them a long way in iront at the village a 
photograph of His Majesty the Cr.ir and the Imperial 
family, which had been presented to them by the Lit- 
Colonel Frtshevalsky- 1 was much touched at this meet- 
big; and there at once sprung up the most friendly relations 
hetw-en the es|>cditio*i and the inhabitants. which rich nor 
the enmity of the Chinese authorities in Kcrija, nor the 
strictest orders directed against the expedition* could *isakc- k 
Hnster we spent at Poloo, in the greatest possible festivity , 
and at the same time a great holiday was arranged for the 
inhabitants. 

' On the second day of Faster, having left my baggage at 

* 1 Arthccn-- ci fee* Hesli'L. 1?' 

t The Uunoe nuLiumti*^ during the iJapLaihs s kitim at Foloo* pQ&T«! 
upon order Crn tfcc waO log the hMftuiti k» Wp^f 1t» exjKrdiiifln 

with fowl or Parisians Thb Older the Cspuin Wt do*-«. hnm$Ul 
w tlh him 10 Sl It b ■ very trjleietmg document, nnd 

Ljiniea in Chinett And anothei JongiMgt The Captain thawed me U.u 
UbI aE«i one or two letters lie bad referred from Cap*. V W|fan1»iwi 
prism the buer, the two c*pl esters f o 11 chsnnmed Ilk* eld 

frieoiifi* 
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iViloo, ] set out for K'jrija, being invited thereby the Ker^ 
jan Aruban. I his official, making a pretence of indisposi¬ 
tion, declined to I lave a personal ttJtSrvlew 4 and at the same 
time gave orders, forbidding the inhabitants of the country 
to sell us anything whatever. The Chinese Soldiers* now 
assumed towards us an insolent and impudent manner, 
apparently wishing to come into collision with us. Knowing 
the cowardice of the Chinese soldiers, ! come to the conclu¬ 
sion that they were acting from orders, and on that account 
encamped on an open spot outside the town, where I might 
at least be able to have recourse to selfc'ddence, At the 
same time I received information from the Cossack orderly 
Jazjakseri, v, ,to had been left behind with our baggage, that 
a k Imiest official \uA made his appearance at Potoo* and, 
together with the assistance of the inhabitants of that place, 
Wfc destroying the road between Poloq and Thibet The 
road leads through a narrow defile with perpendicular sides; 
tae pathways leading over precipices by means of beams, 
the destruction of which disconnects all communication* 
Naturally, I immediately hastened to Poloo* The Chinee 
official, having teamed of my arrival, fled through the hills 
to Kcrija, whilst 1 then, with the active assistance of the 
population, commenced the repair of the road, which the 
Chinese had spoilt. Soon after this 1 became involved g 
a tiresomf: correspondence with the official of the Kerijesk 
district, uho obstinately demanded my return, whilst catfcgo 
rically refusing my entrance into Thibet, on the ground that 
I was " not in possession of a Chinese passport" As I un¬ 
conditionally refused to fulfd the demand of the Kerijan 
Amhattand energetically made preparations for the jocmejv 
this official then sent out against the expedition a body of 
horsemen, ordering them to take us by f^fee if we did tint 
in the space of three day's leave Poloo of our own accord* 

I knrnv that, as we possessed a large supply of cartridge*, fe 
might ddhml -ur-.^lvesfor sometime, but also had to conics 
that the Chinese, sooner or later, would be victorious. To 
surrender myself of my own free will to the Chinese I nam- 
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rally coulcl not think of. for that would be risking the toss of 
our journals, our plates, and other materials of scientific irn 
portanco, obtained by us so dearly* At this critical moment, 
the sympathetic inhabitants of Poloo came 10 onr assistance, 
and agreed to furnish us with the n.Kcssary quantity of bag- 
gag e—animals and carriers, also to tike upon themselves the 
wrath Of the Chinese for the assistance they had given 
In return for these services, I gave the inhabitants of Vo\o<> 
aJJ my remaining store of silver* amounting to about 5 jamb 

(tirm C75). 

On the 5th of May. at sunrise, we set out cm our journey, 
and on the 10th fast, were already on the Thibetan table¬ 
land. 

It transpired however that we had mounted at an moppor 
tune moment. The table-land attains an altitude of more 
than r£,O 0 O feet, and life nn it had as yet not commenced. 
The ice and the snow had nut begun to thaw ? and du: pro¬ 
curing of water from l*meath the ice was accompanied with 
incredible difficulties, The frost kept at -20' to - 24' Celsius, 
and was felt by us the more, as only a few days previously, 
we were residing in Kerija and enjoying the heat at a tem¬ 
perature of 34 * Celsius in the shade. 

These swift changes of temperature especially affected our 
luggage animals, which commenced to fall. Neverthcfess, 
wr obtained some light on the country for a considerable 
distance, and verified our work in this portion of South-west^ 
ern Thibet by astronomical observations. The dtaracter 
of this table-land quite reminded us of the more western 
portions of this mat table-land, which wc bad visited in 
the winter. It consists of the same salty* sandy wilderness, 
intersected with low, hilly ridge* forming deep hollows with 
immense lakes. Thu only difference consists in that there 
is here incomparably more grass and more animals, especially 
wild yaks, which keep together in large herds, Besides, our 
journey made it evident that through Poloo from South-west* 
em Thibet, there was a road leading to the more inhabited 
portion of Thibet, only presenting difficulties the first three 
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the bed of the river Kooraha, being perfectly 
convenient farther on. [ hi-, road is however only acessible 
for travelling three months in the year, from tst of July to the 
tmdof September. Not being in a position to live long 
enough in lids table-land to await tile event of a warmer 
seas. .11, we turned to Poloo, and on Urn 5U1 of June proceeded 
further into Ivliutnn, where we arrived in the very midst or 
the inilueiua. This sickness, after going the round of Europe, 

1 1 urkestan in the winter months, and in the spring 
broke out behind the I jan Shan mountains, and after mov¬ 
ing farther and farther to the east, at last reached Khotan. 

re vvere several separate cases of this epid-mic even 
reported in Poloo, at an altitude of about q.coofecL The 
milueiua hardly spared a single one of my followers, finding 
a fruitful soil in their constitution, weakened by priva:: 

As regards myself, it attacked me with great severity, since 
1 was nut quite restored from the heavy sickness which had 
mulcted me In the autumn. July, August and September 
we spent in investigating the basin of the river Tennaff, the 
central stream uf the river Yarkend Liana, and the eastern 
slope of the Kashgar mountain range, that is to say, places 
almost et OTpletdy mi investigated by Europeans. The basin 
0! the river I ernatT afforded an especially large harvest for 
science, being almost densely inhabited by settlements of 
ti dies of mountaineers, highly interesting (in an ethnographi¬ 
cal respect), 1 lie first intimation of the existence of i-Wp 
mountaineers was given to the learned world by die Fors- th 
exjieditioti (1873-1874). This information is however very 
inaccurate, because none of the members of that expedition 
[ersoHidly viske, I them ; but iliade tileir stareinents concern - 
mg them from information founded on inquiries from others. 

, VMKted these mountaineers in die winter, and afterwards, 
ttnngl ie summer of the f.,1 lowing year, studied their cus- 
oms in detail and gave full information concerning their most 
important peculiarities in my letters to the Russian Geo- 
graptuad Society, in December, .sSq. 

during the latter portion of August we arrived at the town 
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of Yarkand, where we were again met by the expedition of 
Capt, Yoimghusbaruh which, having returned into India In 
had been in the spring again liberally * equipped by 
the East ’ ndian Government, and, together with tt large suite, 
had Uron xml out to Kashgar. Thus time, Capr, Young- 
husband arrived before me in Yarkand and endeavoured to 
repay me for the hospitality* shown hint 1 few months before 
in the deserted basin of the river Raskccn. 

After having visited the eastern shores of the Kashgar 
mountain range, we, at the end of September, arrived a! 
Kashgar. whence having n sled somewhat and partaken cu 
the hospitality 01 the Russian Consul, vve proceeded to Osh. 
in Ferris tan, airing the risjhr shiv of the river Kiuool-Soo. 
and through the upp-r brandies uf die river Mark in So<x 

The following are the results of this journey 

j, Investigations made for a distance ol 7,100 versts 
{about 3,000 miles) of which more than 5,000 5 miles) 

\\<■ re in places formerly never investigated by Europeans, 
These bearings corroborated at seventy-three different 
astronomieal tWHiifa, and verified with the obstTvaiiods of 
Colonel PjevUoff, alio wit It the labours of me Pamir expedi¬ 
tion and the contemporary works of Englishmen* 

V 350 altitudes fixed with die assistance or the aneroid 
barometer, etc. 

4, During all this exploration the expedition made system- 
atic meteorological observations three times a day 

5, Rich geographical and ethnographical materials have 
been collected, illustrated by 240 photographic plates of type- 
and views of the places visited, 

6, Notwithstanding that a large jiortion of the collection 
had to be abandoned on the Thibet plateau, the exi*dition 
brought back with it three large boxes of geographical 
specimens, a collection of eggs, a collection of reptiles, 
(craw-ling and invertebrate) a small herbarium, .in emu mo 

* Cspi- G. leaned very uutcli faupcga ww l at the Utafafiiy ihvmn fcj our 
Government in fitfmg cm • — ’ eireriiituri, r^;iiiTi Inth frs scientific iintl 
r>ii;tfr j. spiralisv. He ■:jJ htJ' 4 like i a rjftiibonU, when first 

uitl by hh fd I ti-.T-travel lm—!o iucJi itraiii had he Ijccjj bfoujjTil. 
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',‘al collection, a small geologitstl collection, and specimens 
of the various beds of nephrite to be found in Kashgar, and 
also the tools employed by the aborigines for working this 
mineral. 

7. 1 he whole time a journal was kept by the expedition, 
which consists of 1 volumes. 

All the scientific material acquired by me has been put at 
the disposal of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society," 

And thus ends the account of the travels of this compare- 
lively young and energetic explorer. Others may hat's done 
morn than he ; but few have accomplished so much with the 
seamy resources and means at his command. CapL G.— 
now Colonel, has returned to Fergistan to the scene of his 
former labours, and it is not improbable that we shall hear 
more of him should his life be spared, and that he will be a 
worthy follower of the great Col. Rrcshcvalsky. 

ery sane Englishman will admit that his country cannot 
hope to engage Russia successfully without the aid of allies. 
A con diet between these two countries would now no longer 
be correctly described in Lite WOrdsafJlismarclc.as" A struggle 
between a whale and an elephant.’’ but rather as "a struggle 
between an elephant and a not overfed lion”—the lion being 
our luindful of soldiers in India and the few men England 
might spare from Home and the Colonies. Even at the 
present moment, the Indian army has enough to do in keep- 
ing order in Burmah and the turbulent hill tribes of the 
.ronttw. W,L ' t would happen, should 'a formidable m 5m -. 
rection take place, and attack i ts in the rear while the hardy 
troops of Russia, unspoilt lay civilization, engage us in the 
Irunl, is terrilde, but nut difficult to imagine. 

A wise people prepares itself for every contingency, 
oes not rely on Afghan buffers, subsidies to treacher- 

ou * Asta ‘ ics ' Cbine3e coning of useless restrictions 
and over-zealous officials, to guard the frontiers of its pos. 
sessions, ft should not deem it becoming to be eonstam I-, 
m trepidation as to the intentions of another Rower, but should 
set about raising, a force of armed men, numerous enough to 
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prnU-a its Interests* ir England is to be supreme among the 
nations of the earth, it is not enough that she be the first 
naval Power, She must also be, as in days, alas 1 gone by, 
the first military Power She would then have no need to be 
in hasp habit: to a Russian explorer who craves permission to 
Winter in a Cashmere village. Not only would it he deemed 
undignified lo cast about for absurd reasons for refusing such 
permission, but she would welcome Russian merchants into 
the Indian Empire Indian tea would he drunk in Russia, 
and so further improve the commercial relations between the 
two countries : and the two countries would be able to work 
side by side it the civilization of Asia. 

That Central Asia stands in grcaL need of being reduced 
to order, the narratives of Colonel t irambchefbkv and other 
travellers amply show ; and il this region lie. indeed, as phil¬ 
ologists tell us, the locality in which our ancestors in the far 
and dim past resided, it is only luting that wc should take 
its civilization in hand. Much of it Is habitable, and could 
be colonized by our surplus populations. A teamed Asiatic 
with whom I was conversing on tins subject, fc other day, 
who had travelled all over Europe, and was well acquainted 
with its peoples and their political life, gave expression to the 
following prophecy : k You [>eop!e of Europe, you have come 
from the East, and when you cannot live in Europe arty 
more, you will go back to the East. Here you are all cramp¬ 
ed up, cutting one another's throats lor a paltry strip of 
territory, while in Asia there is room enough for you all. 
Pht!re Is little doubt that in these words there is much truth. 
Half the quarrels and wars of Europe are of economic origin. 
If the French and the Germans possessed large colonies in 
Asia, to which ih- y could send their surplus populations, 
they would not be so ready to slaughter one another by 
hundreds of thousand* Tor the sake of a Atrip of bud, which, 
were it in Asia, would not be found marked uu an ordinary 
sired map. II. however, war is to be a dung of the past, 
the struggle for existence in Europe will become so intensi¬ 
fied, that not only the Jews, but also large portions of those 
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nationalities whose ancestors came to Europe before the 
ilavvn of history, will prefer to return to the countries 
whence they came, rather than to remain in Europe and die 
of starvation. 

England and Russia should* each of them, recognise t L . ■ ■ 
fact that they haw, together, a mission to perform in die 
East, ami that each, by seeking no undue advantage over 
the other, will benefit humanity at large. A struggle far 
supremacy would be madness; for whichever might be the 
victor, the other would be so weakened that the sembdvib 
heed hordes of China would soon snatch from him the fruits 
of his hardly-won victory ; and would govern the province^ 
now subject to English and Russian dmmaibtt with tmheartL- 
of rigour. Sooner tlian that England and Russia should 
come in blows over Constautinopk or the Persian Gulf, it 
would be better that they should* in conjunction with China 
and France, annex the whole remaining portions of Asia, 
and thu- Jo away with ihe robbery, violence, and oppres¬ 
sion chronic in the States lying between die British, Rus¬ 
sian, and Chinese frontiers. 

These idea-- will be laughed at by sh irt lighted people. 
They will be called visionary. But a very important Jucl is 
npt to be overlooked. The Chinese are an intelligent people, 
and should they ever turn their attention to the modem art 
ol war, England and Russia, in order to retain their Eastern 
possessions, would have to keep quartered permanently in 
A -Li an eoohaous army. It ts folly to give way to useless 
apprehension. But, on the other hand, it is greater folly to 
cry Peace, peace, when there is no peace" ; and no one who 
takes an interest in the political equilibrium of Asia will be 
found to deny that a struggle between Russia and England, 
whatever the result, would be suicidal, so far as their Asiatic 
interests are coot emed —that it would mean practically 
handing over the whole of Aria to the Chinese. 

W. B a is ts Stilv kxi. 
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N OTK on * * R K<T. NT E V M NTS ON TMfc PAJIl t: &. ’ 

It liiL-i not transpired yet whether tilt; treatment to which 
Colonel GmmbclieiEky was sul ijcctcd the winter before Iasi 
at the hands of our Indian authorities has any bearing on 
the recent incidents which have occurred in the Pamirs. 
As has been stated in the papers, the Colonel had not, as 
was at first surmised, any hand in the arrest of Captain 
Young husband. Those who have read my article in the 
preceding number of this Review will have bean prepared 
for this announcement The warm feelings of friendship 
which the Colonel entertains for the Indian officer made It 
antecedently probable that he would avoid being employed 
on so distasteful a duty. 

doubt the Russian authorities, notwithstanding their 
politeness, took a malicious delight in arresting Capiatn 
Young husband and Lieutenant Davison; but it would bo 
folly to assume that the attitude which they have taken up 
with regard to the Pamirs has been provoked by our treat¬ 
ment of Colonel GrnmLehcffsky. Their real object h to 
checkmate, if possible, the endeavours which they believe 
the Indian Government are making ‘Mo lock together the 
fron tiers of Afghanistan and China. 1 * Such indeed is the 
assertion made ill a recent interesting article in the St. 
Petersburg* y&x'sfi 11 It was," says this payer, ■ after 
General Abram off succeeded in taking his detachment 
across live Trans A husk range, with the object ol pacing 
through the Pamir in the direction of TebattnL and in 
•aUTjfing hh artillery through the highest mountain passes 
that the English have begun to evince particular concern 
with regard to Vachan, through w hich it is possible to enter 
the Tchatr&I vdley by the Rarogelsk pass. The English 
regard this possibility as a mailer of some importance in 
reference to the defence of Indio. 

"■ i'he expedition of the English Agent. Young husband, 
had for its object, as is well known, the formation of in 
understanding between the Chinese, the owners of the 
eastern portion of the Pamir, and the Afghans, whose 
NEW SKtUEk you lit. 
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western frontier extends to this region. In other words, 
itte English desired to lock together the frontiers of Chinese 
and Afghan territory, to sei^e the intervening portion of the 
Pamir, which was thoroughly surveyed by die Russians in 
1 3 $3, and m this way to bar the road to Tchitral. 

" From the facts which have transpired concerning our 
movements in the Pamir, we have reason to think that 
Russia's action was the logical reply to the intrigues of the 
English, and dial the appearance of the much-taJkcd-of 
Coorkhas foam Cilglt was powerless to hinder tin further 
prosecution by Russia of her constant polio, of firmness in 
Centra! Asia," 

This probably represents ihe official view in Russia about 
recent events. It is evident that whatever may be the 
opinion of an uninformed section of Englishmen, who pooh- 
pooh the idea of attaching importance to those events, not 
only the Russians, but also our Indian authorities arc alive 
t. > their significance, and to the fact that the Little Pamir 
h not. as stated, practically useless and impassable as an 
approach for an invading army. Englishmen* disinclined 
from considers l ions of expanse, or slow to real be that there 
is nerd t make a much Larger provision for the defence of 
their Indian Frontier than, at present exists, may persuade 
themselves that there is nr« need for apprehension: but 
before many years have passed they will awake to the fact, 
patent enough to those who study the question, tliat their 
policy is penny wise and pound foolish. 

The JVatraftir In the article from which 1 have quoted, 
gives some further information about the Pamirs, which will 
be of interest. * Many travellers.” they say, ' have recently 
given us. explanations of the word J Pamir. According to 
some ot them, all those r^tons are called Pamirs which are 
visited by the Khirgjizc during the summer months for 
pasturage purposes, The foundation for this definition is 
supported hy the Tsulsheksof Taaltfeoorgan and the Vaehaji 
°f *he Pamir. These tribes divide the Pamir into the lan^; 
^nd small Pamir. In remote times, two brothers, of the 
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names of Alfdlur and Pamir, wandered so some of these 
nomad aborigines relate, in these regions. :ind gave their 
names to the Table-lands. Other travellers trace the word 
to lhe designation ‘ ifam-t-dunyah' \AtiglUi) — 1 Hie Roof 
of the Wafer 

The frontiers of the Pamir are* properly" considered, on 
Lhe north, the Trans* Ataisk Mountain Range: on the east* 
the Sarlkolsk Hilts ; on the south, the Hindu Kush; and 
on die west, the river PaitcLIu. I lit: rivers watering the 
table-land are the Moorgab, the Vacban Darya, the Shaeh 
Darya* and the Gimfca. These rivers have innumerable 
tributaries, which, being fed by the melting of the snows, 
begin in the autumn to dry' up ill their upper reaches, if not 
throughout their whole course. 1 he average height of the 
Pamir is 14,000 ft. above the level of the sen. Mm moiin- 
t.dn chains, however, rise to a height of 19,000 il* and 


isolated peaks to 25,000 ft. 

f iie Pamir has only two seasons—-a severe winter nnd: a 
hot summer The latter lasts only four months* During 
tiic remainder of the yttar intense frosts prevail. In winter 
the intensity of the cold is such that — £0* R- ( - ~ L> *V# 
|> reached. In support of our statements as to the climate, 
we will give: the experiences t f thfi members of the English 
expedition under l ors)lh, l hese affirmed that on reach* 
i ng an altitude of 12,000 ft ;dx>vc the sea+ many of them 
were weired with giddiness, sickness, and a singing in the 
cars, accompanied by a llow ot blood from the nose. 

Among the numerous pretensions of the English m 
respect of Afghanistan, may be mentioned those relating 
to Afaehan, a region of about 400 versts (565 miles) long, 
and situated in the vuhry ol tile \ aeban Darya. 1 tie in- 
habitants of this district number [*700* and resemble the 
Tmbhcks in their aftjntfii appearance. Tfc*j tofip their 
own peculiar dialect, and a good knowledge of Persian. 
The men arc tall. Like the generality of mountains ers* 
they are splendid pedestrians, warlike, and expert marks¬ 
men, They arc admirers of the Russians, and always 
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speak of the Russian Empire with great enthusiasm. The 
women boast fine features and beautiful for ms. Contrary, 
however, to the usual Eastern custom, they do not, when 
In the society of men, cover their faces, but preserve the 
utmost freedom/' W. Barnks Stcv- 

U'e regret thqt fro eminent an exp!oner as Col. CTninbcheffaky should 
aule^vocir 10 make capital mil of a eommoTtpkn c incident, He had made 
i- quite i leu to tie Indsafi Government that lie was not a mere ordinary 
traveler on a scientific expedition, and when he tffmajnfat passage for 
himself and Mt guard through Kashmir, the GovenrpciU of India declined 
j<rmUsinii, CcL N'isbet being, of course. mstv\y thcti mouthpiece. 

It sterns to ub ih:u tio otvt bus a riglal to enter i foreign State with 
soldiers, and so (Tol. i Irarnbchcffiky hag only himself toblatne if hi* demand 
was nm complied with, That lit wu not a mere scientific explorer recent 
even Li hi the Pamir lave abundantly shown. Al the tome time we regret 
that the intense cold which the Colonel experienced on his return journey 
from I eh ishmild have injured his rou*titwiif>ii, He tfl ^offering from su 
affection of the spine which necessitates hi* going about ou crutches, He 
63 now Seirturv to the Agrtctiltinal Comim^ion of Turkisian- 
Thc Russians further complain that the Indian Authorities had also been 
iitiuccraarily uwpicwrttt at regard* Prince Galium, who, “although he 
Ini* jijiU Im tlgla arm, and waa attended only by three peasant servants, 
was not allowed to return by the Karakorum ms on his way back to 
Taihkand. 1 All wc ran say is that Prince Gabtrin wag al 1 oweri the ex¬ 
ceptional pefwi ttewKag the AJigmh ip*Rteuvre& The Rus$tann 

also laugh at lire English Topographsta] Uq .ailment Living published 
maps truiked secret, when Russia had belter maps and on. a much iiipgcr 
scale of the regions which are regarded with such jealous suspicion. To 
thk wc can only reply that il is perfectly true that the Russian Foreign 
Office has always Ikcii able tn get our maps when they might be denied 
to English applicants, some of whom, indeed, could have given more in- 
furmaiirm, say to the War Office, than they expected to receive in return. 
Cdl CtafitbclietTsky himself seems to he an instance of what tve atfutis, 
Hii tiivviiimble autograph map. which we publish in ihts issue, lias the 
♦criuus mistake of putting “ r on the wrong aide of die river, and 

iloes not menthm Nagyr at alt, which is on the opposite vide. Yet Col, 
Cmmbthefliky ts supposed to have been in Hun a. A second nitp tH 
his, w hich wc hare feat, repeat* the mistake. The Royal Geographical 
St)cieiy, which a supposed to bft supplied with ah mm<onu.lcntiaJ infttfmii- 
lion by the War Office, published, a map of Kr. Uulalafe'a journey, that 
put*. it is tiur, Huntn on the right side, but also onms Nigyr. AV, 
the Geographical Society h?s published a map which puts these 

matters perfectly right, and in this, ns also in many other [szntitulars, h 
evidently fused on the lost English official maps. The Russians, state 
lEat if Engbiul would curry out lhair micTjimaiion of the altered treaty 
nbligatiptis made by Uud UjOus at Uradia and St- retcrrabtng, the Cen¬ 
tral Allan question could he settled [ieaceabJy. Ii setrnii^o u* ih^t 
RasiiB is far tesa prepared to go to trar at present than we am, and that 
*«* U i I ran pi etc reply to the anh'V-s in the St F&mbntx I/eta/d ou 
die origin, hlnory, and baitings of the Pamir epical On._ Editor 
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\[[ SZ\, NAGYR, AND THE PAMIR REGIONS.* 

I \n>ii to record how from small beginnings, owing to 
carelessness, exeteiveriest and official desire lor promotion, 
Northern India may be lost and British Interests in Europe 
and Asia become subordinate, as they have often been, 
to Russian guidance ; how statesmanship has laboriously 
invited dangers which physical barriers had almost rendered 
impossible; and how it may still he practicable to maintain 
as independent States tin numerous mountain strongholds 
v^hich Nature has interposed between encroachment and 
intrigue from cither the Russian or the English sphere of 
acl i 0ll U\ Asia, much u. the benefit of these two Powers 
and of the peace of mankind. 

When, after an enormous expenditure of men and money 
and during campaigns which lasted over thirU-six years, 
Russia had cOiKfUcred iudej tndciu Circassia—a task im 
which she was largely aidid by our preventing provision*, 
and ammunitions from reaching by sea the galled rebels, 
although we otirsdycs were lighting against her in 165^ 
quorum pars farv& jhi, it was easy to foresee that OUT con¬ 
duct. which some called chivalry, others loyally,, and some 
duplicity or folly, would give her the present command of 
the Black Sea and lead, to the subjugation of Circassia, l he 
same conduct was repeated at Panjdd^and may Uc repeated- 
on the Pamir, tnudi to the personal advantage of the discreet 
officers concerned We Ivav*. also recently discovered thaL 
the holding of Constantinople by a neutral Power is not 
essential to British interests* as ivc had Ion- ago found out 
that neither Mcrv nor Herat were keys to India, indeed. 

* I I- -ui in vmc ihh paper as ar, intfluhwtiatt t ? an acaiktnJciL treat. 

m of the tiiiioi]'. hngwg^and eastern* of HtuwaNagyt, »lien the 
apinrtiuiy. sudden. bat, probably, tabulated emuphaikn* an ihat 
fiudtiu like to abandon smy tafk t j 3 <-i-c prcscri[ arid in fli&cii-i 

tiutciid the q'U mcial ra«i u they wete poblbhcil from day to % m 
life prea. 
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as wc give up position after position, a crop of honours falls 
to those who bring about our losses anti, like charity, covers 
a mill tit udt of political sins of ignorance or treason* 

It '-a:'- meA, however, that there was one obscure comer 
which the official sidelight could not irradiate. Valley 
after valley, plateau after plateau, high mountains atid 
difficult passes separate the populations of India froi : = 
of Central Asia, In numerable languages and warlike races, 
each unconrpienible in their own strongholds if their 
Atnny and traditions are respected, intervene between 
invaders from either side who would lead masses of disci¬ 
plined slaves to slaughter and conquest. k is not necessary 
to draw an imaginary line on Lord Salisbury's large or 
small Map of Asia across mountains and rivers, and divid¬ 
ing arbitrarily tribes and kingdoms whose ancestry h the 
-;airv\ call it "the neutral zone." No sign-board need 
indicate ' the way to India, ' and amid much ado about 
nothing by ambitious subordinates and puzzled superiors 
settle to the momentary satisfaction of the British public 
that ikissia can go so far ami no farther. Where the 
' jkl. the endless marching over Inhospitable ground, and 
starvation di» not show the frontier, the sparse population, 
the unknown tongue, and the bullet of the raider will 
EnihVaic it sufficiently, without adding to the number of 
generals or knights for demarcating impossible boundaries* 
The reassurances given by Lords Lansdowne and Cross 
ir 1 tin native l riuccs of India indicate the policy that 
should be adopted with regard to all die Mountain Slates 
beyond India proper. It is by everywhete respecting the 
exiting indigenous Oriental Governments that we protect 
them and ourselves against invasion from without and 
treachery from within. The loyalty of our feudatories is 
most chivalrous and touching, but It should be: based on 
'-^lightened self-interest in order 10 withstand the utmost 
stniin. The restoration of some powers to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir came not a minute too soon. Wherever else- 
Wher, teaiottaWe claims are withheld, they should be ge ne . 
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rously and speedily conceded. The Indian princes know 
full well LlcU we are arming them, at their own expense, 
against a common fo< who is not warning in promises, 
and who is already posing as a saviour to the people oi 
Railb ban, Shignan, Wokkan, Huron, and even Badakh- 
shan, whose native dynasties or uadi lions we have either 
already put aside 01 are believed lo threaten. 

As for the small States oflkring a fruitful field for intrigue, 
their number and internal jealousies (except .igaimit a com¬ 
mon foreign invader) are in themselves a greater safeguard 
llun die resistance of a big but struggling ally, whose 
frontier, when broken through at one of its many weak 
points, finds ail unresisting population from which all 
initiative lias disappeared The intrigue or treachery of 
a big ally is also a more serious matter than that of a 
little State. What does it matter if English and Russian 
agents intrigue or fraternize among the tens ftath and 
the Kirghiz shepherds of the Panur, or advocate their 
respective civilizations in Vasin* Liuir.il, Wokhan, Nigyr, 
Hunza, etc. Ambitious employes of both empires will 
always trouble waters* in order to fish in diem; but their 
trouble is comparatively innocuous, and resembles dint of 
Sisyphn- when it has to be repeated or wasted In a dozen 
States, before the real defences of either India or of Russia 
in Asia are reached* Indeed, so far as India Is concerm.d, 
the physical difficulties on our side of the Himalayas or 01 
Uv 1 ImdukusL except at a few easily ■ :lcnsih!e passes, are 
insuperable to an invader, even after he has crowned the 
more approachable heights when coming from the North- 
The only policy worthy of the name Is to leave the 
Pamir alone, V\ hntever line is drawn, it is sure to be 
encroached upon by cither side. Races will be found to 
overlap it. and in the attempt together the fold, as with 
the Sank and Salur Turkoman*, m nd PanjdeU is sure 
to fallow. Intrigues will be active on both sides of die 
line; and, as in Kashmir, the worried people will hail riie 
foreigner as a saviour, so long as he has not taken posses- 
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siun, when they find his little finder heavier than the whole 
body of the indigenous oppressor. I have suffered so much 
from my persistent exposure of the misrule and intrigues of 
Kashmir by those who now hail the fait accompli of its 
practical annexation, that I may claim to be heard in favour 
of at least one feature of its former native administration. 
W ith bodies of troops averaging from 20 to 200, the late 
Maharaja, who foresaw what has happened after his death, 
kept the Hunza-Nagyr frontier in order. It certainly was 
by rule of thumb, and had 110 dockets, red tape, and reports. 
Indeed, his frontier guardians were, as I found them, asleep 
during a state of siege in 1S66, or, when war was over, 
were engaged in storing grain outside the forts ; but peace was 
kept as it will never be again, in spite of 2.000 Imperial 
troops, first-rate roads, and suspension bridges over the 
“ Shaitan Nar£.’ instead of the rotten rope-way that spanned 
" Satan s Goige,” or of boats dragged up from Srinagar 
over the mountains to enable a dozen sepoys to cross the 
Indus at a time, or to convey couriers with a couple of 
bullets, some dried butter-cakes, and an open letter or two, 
who ran the siege at Gilgii and brought such effective 
reinforcements to its defenders! 

Nor has our diplomacy been more effectual than our 
arms, as the encounter at Chalt with Hunza-Nagyr, 
hereditary foes, but whom our policy has united against us, 
has shown. To us Nagyr is decidedly friendly; but a worm 
will turn if trodden on by some of our too quickly ad¬ 
vanced sulialterns. That, however, the wise and amiable 
Chief of Nagyr, a patriarch with a large progeny, and pre¬ 
serving the keenness of youth in his old age, is really 
friendly to us in spite of provocation, may be inferred from 
the following letter to me, which does credit alike to his 
head and heart, and which is far from showing him to be 
our inveterate foe. as alleged by the Pioneer. His eldest 
son began to teach me the remarkable Khajuna language, 
winch l first committed to writing in 1866, during the siege 
of Giigit, and another son continued the lessons in 1886. 
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The biter is a hostage in Kashmir. to secure the good 
behaviour of HU tribe* which is really infinitely superior in 
culture and piety to those around them. The father, who 
is over yo, writes in iVrsiao to the following effect* after the 
usual compliments :—The affairs of this place arc by your 
fortune in a fair way, and I am in good health and con* 
Stantlyask die same for you from the Throne which grants 
requests. Your kind favour with a drawing of the Mosque 
jin reached me, and has given me much pleasure and 
satisfaction* The reason of the delay in its receipt snd 
acknowledgment is due to the circumstance that, owing to 
disturbances ( /W./.Y) 1 have not sent agents to Kashmir this 
After the restoration of peace, l will send [a letter] 
with them. In the meanwhile, 1 have caught your hem 
[seek your pmtection] for my son Habibnllah Khan, a 
beloved son* about whom I am anxious; die aforesaid son 
is a well-wisher to the illustrious English Government. 
~- 2 ayak Kuan m [The letter was apparently written in 
June last, when The Times reported a “rising/' because 
the British Agent was at Chak with 500 mem] 

It seems to me that none buL a farsccmg man could, in 
the midst of a misunderstanding, if not a light* with us, so 
write to one in the enemy's camp- unless he were a true 
man alike in war and peace. and a ruler whose gomi-wii] 
was worth acquiring* As lor his son* 1 know him to be 
indeed \vdt disposed to our Government, He was very 
popular among our officers when 1 saw him m Kashmir, 
owing to his modesty, amiability, and unsurpassed excel* 
feline at Polo. Ill fact, my friendship with several of the 
chiefs since 1866 has aided our good relations with them * 
and it is a pity if they should be destroyed for want of a 
little •* m&irT as also " s&tMtrfairc " on our part* 

Between the States of Nagyr and Hunza there exists a 
perpetual feud. They arc literally rivals, being serrated 
.\ swift-tin wing river on which* at almost regttb 
distances, one Nagyr fort on one bank frowns at the 
1 Jwiza fort on the rthcr. The paths along the river sides 
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are very steep, involving at times springing from one ledge 
of a rock to anollier, or dropping on to it from a height of 
six feet, when, if the footing is lost, the wild torrent sweeps 
one away. Colonel Iiiddulph does not credit the Nagyris 
with Lravery. History, however, does not bear out his 
statement; and the defeat inflicted on the Kashmir troops 
under Nathu Shah in 1848 is a lesson even for the arro¬ 
gance of a civilized invader armed with the latest rifle. 
The Nagyris are certainly not without culture ; in music 
they were proficient before the Muhammadan piety of the 
Shiah sect somewhat tabooed the art. At all events, they 
arc different in character from the Uunzas with whom they 
share the same language, and their chiefs the same ancestry. 
The Uunzas, in whom a remnant of the Huns may be 
found, were great kidnappers ; but under Kashmir influence 
•they stopped raiding since 1869. till the confusion inci¬ 
dental to our interference revived their gone occupation. 
Indeed, it is asserted on good authority, that even our ally 
of Chilrdl, who had somewhat abandoned the practice of 
selling his Shiah or Ka&sha Kafir subjects into slaver)*, 
and who Itad so disused of the miners for not working his 
ruby mines to profit, has now returned to the trade in men, 
“ with the aid of our present of rifles and our moral supporL 
Nor is liokhara said to be liehind Chitral in the revival ot 
the slave-trade from Danvaz, in spite of Russian influence; 
so that we have the remarkable instance of two great 
Powers both opposed to slaver)* and the slave-trade, having 
revived it in their approach to one another. Nor is a 
third Power, quite blameless in the matter; for when we 
worried Hunza, that robber-nest remembered its old allegi¬ 
ance to distant Kitai and arranged with the Chinese 
authorities at \ arkand to be informed of the departure of 
a caravan Then, after intercepting it on the Kulanuldi 
road, tae Uunzas would take those they kidnapped from it 
back for sale to Yarkand ! 

As a matter of tact, we have now a scramble for the 
regions surrounding and extending into die Pamirs by 
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three Powers, acting cither directly or through States of 
Straw. The claims of Bokhara to Karategin and Dar- 
traz—if not to Shignan, Raushan, and W akhau are as 
little founded as are those of Afghanistan on the latter three 
districts. Indeed, even the Afghan right to Badakhshan 
is verv weak. The Russian claims through Khokand o.t 
the jttsturages of the Kirghiz in two*thirds of the 1 amirs 
are also as fanciful as those of Kashmir or China on 
Hun2a, As in the scramble for Africa, the natives them¬ 
selves are not consulted, and their indigenous dynasties 
have been cither destroyed, or dispossessed, or ignored. 


In an Indian paper, received by to-day's mail ^9 Nov., 
1891), I find the following paragraph : " Col. A. G. Dumnd, 
British Agent at Gilgit. has received definite orders to bring 
the robber tribes of Hunza and Nagar under control. I hese 
tribes arc the pirates of Central Asia, whose chief occupa¬ 
tion is plundering caravans on the Yarkand and Kashgar. 
Any prisoners they take on these expeditions are sold into 
slavery. Colonel Durand has established an outpost at 
Chalt, about thirty miles beyond Gilgit, on the Hunza 
river, and intends making a road to Aliabad, the capital 
of the ! iuiiza chief, at once. That he will meet with armed 
opposition in doing so is not improbable.” 

For some months past the mot iTordrc appears to lia\c 
been given to the Anglo-Indian 1 ‘rcss. to excite public 
feeling against Hunza and Nagyr, two States which have 
been independent for fourteen centuries. The cause of 
offence is not stated, nor, as far os I know, does one exist 
of sufficient validity to justify invasion. In the Pioneer 
and the Civil and Military Gaztte I find vague allusions 
to the disloyalty or recalcitrance of the above-mentioned 
tribes, and to the necessity of punishing them. As Nagyr 
is extremely well-disposed towards the British, and fa 
only driven into making common cause with its hereditary 
foe and rival of Hunza by fear of a common danger,—the 
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loss of their independence,— l venture to point out the im¬ 
policy and injustice of interfering with these principalities. 

I have already referred to a letter from the venerable 
cniel of hiagyr. in which he strongly commends to my care 
one of liis sons, Raja Habihuiia, as a Well-wisher of the 
English Government Indeed. lie has absolutely done 
nothing to justify any attack on the integrity of his country; 
and before we invade it other means to secure peace should 
he tried I have no doubt that I, for one, could induce 
him to comply with everything in reason, if reason, and not 
an excuse for taking his country, is desired. Nagyr has 
never joined llunza in kidnapping expeditions, as is alleged 
in the above-quoted paragraph. Indeed, slavery is an 
abomination to the pious and peaceful agriculturist of that 
interesting country. J he Nagyris are musical and were fond 
oi dances, polo, ibex hunting, archery and shooting 

from horseback, and oilier manly exercises ; but the growing 
piety ot the race has latterly proscribed music and dancing. 
The accompanying drawing of a Nagyri dance in the 
neighbouring Gilgir gives a good idea of similar perfor¬ 
mances at Nagyr. 

The country ih full of legendary lore, but less so than 
Hmua. where Grimm's fairy tales appear to be translated 
into actual life. No war is undertaken except at the 
supposed command of an unseen fairy, whose drum is on 
such occasions sounded in the mountains. Ecstatic women, 
inhaling the smoke of a cedar-bntnch, announce the future, 
tell the past, and describe die state of things in neighbour- 
mg valleys. They are thus alike the prophets, the historians, 
and the journalists of the tribe. Tlicv probably now tell 
Ha, indignant *«„ fa* «*, „« J ZZ 

or of commerce. Europeans have visited their country, 
wluca they now threaten to destroy with strange and 
murderous weapons; hut Hunra is •• ayeshd." or - heaven- 

and , the &»***. 'f not die inaccessible nature of the 
country, will continue to protect it. 

The folly of invading Hunza and Nagyr is even greater 
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than the physical obstacles to which 1 have already referred. 
Here, between the Russian ami the British spheres gf In- 
ftuensfe in Central Asia, 0 have not only the scries of 
Pamirs, or plateaux and high valleys, which I first brought 
to notice on linguistic grounds, in the map accompanying 
my tour in Da rd is tan in tS66 (the country between 
Kashmir and Kabul)* and which have been recently con¬ 
firmed topographically > ^ & l so a large series of 

mountainous countries, which, if left alone, or only assured 
of our help against a foreign invader, would guarantee fur 
ever the peace alike of the Russian, the British, and the 
Chinese frontiers. Unfortunately, we have allowed Af- 
ghanisum to annex Badakhshan, Ruushan* Shignan. and 
Wakhan. at much loss of life to their inhabitants; and Russia 
has similarly endorsed the shadowy and recent claims of Bok¬ 
hara on neighbour tug provinces, like Darwaz and Kan&tegin* 

It Is irntnte that Hunza and ftagyr were ever tributaries 
of Kashmir* except in the sense that they occasionally sent 
a handful of gold 4m to its Maharaja, and received sub¬ 
stantial presents in return. It es to China or Kitii that 
llunza considers itself bound by an ancient, but vague, 
allegiance, Hunza and Nagyr, that will only unite against 
a foreign common foe, have more than once punished 
Kashmir when attempting invasion ; but they are not hostile 
to Kashmir, and Nngyr even sends one of the princes to 
Srinagar as a guarantee of Us peaceful intentions* At the 
same time, it is not v ery many months ago that they gave 
us trouble at ChaR when we sought to establish an out¬ 
post, threatening the road to Huaia and the independence 
alike of Htinza and Nagyr. 

Just as Nagyr is pious, so Hunza is impious. Its re¬ 
ligion is a perversion even of the heterodox Mulai faith, 
which is Shiah Muhammadan t>nly in name, but pantheistic 
in substance. It prevails in Puny41. Zebak, Ikirwase, etc 
| he Tham, or Raja, of Hunza used to dance in a Mosque 
and hold revels in it* Wine Is largely drunk in Hunza* 
and like the Druses of the Lebanon, the " initiated * Mu&U 
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may consider nothing a crime that is not found out. In¬ 
deed, an interesting connection can be established between 
the doctrines of the so-called “Assassins" of the Crusaders, 
which have been handed dowu to the Druses, and those 
<>i the Mulais in various parts of tile Hindukush. Their 
spiritual chief gave me a few pages of tlteir hitherto mys¬ 
terious Ihble, the •• Kelim-i-Pir," in 1886. which I have 
translated, and shortly intend to publish. All I cau now 
say is, that, whatever the theory of their faith, the practice 

• epends, as elsewhere, on circumstances and the character 
of the race. 

rhe language of Huiua and Nagyr solves many philo- 
031 cal puizles. It IS a prehistoric remnant, in which a 
series of simple consonantal or vowd sounds stands for 


various groups or ideas, relationships, etc. It establish 
1 he great fact, that customs and the historical and other 
associations of a race are the basis of the so-called rules of 
grammar. The cradle, therefore, of human thought as 
expressed in language, whether of the Aryan, the Turanian 
or the Shemitic groups, is to Ur found in the speech of 
I unra-Nagyr; and to destroy this by foreign intervention, 
which has already brought new diseases into the 1 lindu- 
kus.», as also a general linguistic deterioration, would be a 
greater act of barbarism titan to permit the continuance of 

Hu °f ™' J,n S on tI,c Varh-and road. Besides, that raiding 
can be stopped again, by closing the slave-markets of 
hudukhshan, Bokhara, and Varkand, or by paying a subsidy. 
sa.v of Zfi.cco per annum, to the Hunra chief. 

has a,rtad y »**» pointed out, die reemdes- 

ZT 0f r k ' dn:,ppms “ ,n ^ cI y d “«= «° the state of insecurity 
tmd confusion caused by ,>ur desire to remler the Afghan 

I " 4 ,I,C Zt'TT fnm ‘ erS with our own. in 

kingdom^ ! “ ° f " ,rec and distant 

S T," K , C ° , ’ CCrt ’ wfll Russia more effec- 

ZlZ'o t v a " " nUmU,r ° f smjH ,nde P*mdent 

[ " Pnncpalmes. Afghanistan may now he big. 

but every so-called subject in her outlying districts is h £ 
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inveterate foe. As stated in a letter from Nevsky to the 
Calcutta Iittglisktrtan, in connection with Colonel Gramb- 
cheffsky’s recent explorations : 

“ One and all, these devastated tribes are firm in their 
conviction that the raids of their Afghan enemies were 
prompted and supported by the gold of Abdur Rahman’s 
English protectors. They will remember this on the plateau 
of Pamir, and among the tribes of Kaffiristan." 

However colourable tilts statement maybe as regards 
Shignin, Raushan, and perhaps even Wakhan, I believe 
that the Kafirs are still our friends. At the same lime it 
should not be forgotten that, owing to the dosing of the 
slave-markets in Central Asia, the sale of Shiah subjects 
had temporarily stopped in Chitril. The Kafirs were being 
less molested by kidnapping Muhammadan neighbours; the 
Hunzas went back to agriculture, which the Nagyris had 
never abandoned ; Kashmir, India, and the Russian side of 
Central Asia afforded no opening for the sale of human be¬ 
ings. The insensate ambition of officials, British and Russian, 
the gift of arms to maranding tribes and the destruction 
of Kashmir influence, have changed all this, and it is only 
by a return to “masterly inactivity,” which does not mean the 
continuance of the Cimmerian darkness that now exists as 
to the languuges and histories of the most interesting races 
of the world, that the peace and pockets of three mighty 
empires can be saved. 

In the meanwhile, it is to the interest of Russia to force 
us into heavy military expenditure by false alarms; to create 
distrust between ourselves and China by pretending that 
Russia and England alone have civilizing missions in 
Central Asia, with which Chinese tyranny would interfere; 
to hold up before us the Will-o'-the-wisp of an in po ssible de¬ 
marcation of the Pamirs, and finally, to ally itself with China 
against India. For let it not l>e forgotten, that once the 
Trans-Siberian railway is completed, China will be like wax 
in her hand ; and that she will be compelled to place her im¬ 
mense material in men and food at the disposal of an 
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overawing, hut, as far as the personnel is concerned, not 
unamiable neighbour. The tribes, emasculated by our 
overwhelming civilization, and driven into three large camps, 
will no longer have the power of resistance that they now 
possess separately. 

J.'.t us therefore leave intact the two great belts of terri* 
tories that Nature lias raised for the preservation of peace 
in Asia the Pamir with its adjacent regions to the east 
ami west, and the zone of the Hindukush with its hives of 
independent tribes, intervening between Afghanistan on 
the one side and Kashmir on the other, till India proper is 
reached. This will never be the case by a foreign invader, 
unless diplomatists “meddle and muddle,” and try to put 
together what Nature has put asunder. What we require 
is the cultivation of greater sympathy in our relations with 
nanves; and. comparing big things with small, it is to this 
feeling that I myself owed my safety, when I put oil the dis¬ 
guise in which 1 crossed the Kashmir frontier in 1866 into 
countries then wrongly supposed by our Government to be 
inhabited by cannibals. This charge was also made, with 
opial error, by one tribe against the other. Then too. as 
in 1886. the Indian Press spoke of Russian intrigues ; but 
t ten, as in 1886,1 found the very name of Russia to be un¬ 
known, except where it had been learnt from a Kashmir 
Munshi'Who had no business to be thereat ail,as the treaivof 
1846. by which we sold Kashmir to Ghulab Singh, assigned 
the Indus as his boundary on the west Now, as to the 
question as to “What and where are the Pamirs ?** I have 
^ ready stated my view in a letter to the Editor of the 
Morning Post , which I trust I may be allowed to quote i 
“ s some of the statements made at the Royal Geo- 

Z 2 ' f ,ety arc UktI >- ««e a sense of false 
an8er r ‘° *«" to a alarm. I write to 
iml fa t .I 3 "’" 5 d ° n °' mCa " ' dc3< -' ns -' or'broken valleys/ 

^tTL’" 

. 1 h men * They may be all this in 

P at ‘ S ' 3 ‘ CCrtain l^riotls of the year> undcr 
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certain conditions; but had our explorers or statesmen paid 
attention to the languages of this part of the world, as 
they should in regard to every other with which they deal, 
they would have avoided many idle conjectures and the 
complications that may follow therefrom. I do not wish 
them to refer to philologists who have never been to the 
East, and who interpret ‘Pamir’ as meaning the ‘Upa- 
Meru * Mountain of Indian mythology, but to the people 
who frequent the Pamirs during the summer months, year 
after year, for puqxnes of pastuqige, starting from various 
points, and who in their own languages (Yarkandi, Turki, 
and Kirghiz) call the high plain, elevated valley, table-land, or 
plateau which they come across * Pamir.* There are, there¬ 
fore, in one sense many ' Pamirs,’ and as a ioui-onumble, 
one * Pamir.’ or geographically, the * Pamir.' The legend of 
tile two brothers, ‘Alichur and Pamir,' is mircly a personi¬ 
fication of two plateaux. Indeed, the obvious and popular 
idea which has always attached to the word * Pamir,’ is the 
correct one, whether it is the geographical ‘roof of the 
world,’ the ' Bdm-i-dunya ’ of the poet, or the • Pamir- 
dunya ’ of the modem journalist We have, therefore. U> 
deal with a series of plateaux, the topographical limits of 
which coincide with linguistic, ethnographical, and political 
limits. To the North, the Pamirs have the Trans-Altaic 
Mountain range marking the Turki element, under Russian 
influence; the Panja river, by whatever name, on the Wist is 
a Tadjik or Iranian Frontier [ A ffghanj. The Sarikol on the- 
East is a Tibetan, Mongolian, or Chinese Wall, and the South 
is our natural frontier, the Hindukush, logo beyond which is 
physical death to the Hindu, and political ruin to the holder 
of India, as it also is certain destruction to the invader, 
except by one pass, which I need not name, and which is 
accessible from a Pamir. That the Pamirs are not unin¬ 
habitable may be inferred from Colonel Grambcheffsky’s 
account [which is published at length elsewhere in this issue 
of the Asiatic Quarterly Rf.view]. A few passages from it 
must now suffice:—* The Pamir is far from being a wilder* 
NEW SERIES. VOL. TIL F 
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ness. I t contains a permanent population, residing in it both 
summer and winter.* * I he population is increasing to a 
marked extent. * Slavery on the Pamir is flourishing : 
moreover, the principal contingents of slaves are obtained 
Irom Clmtrar, Jasen, and Kanshoot, chanates under the 
protectorate of England.’ 'On descending into Pamir we 
found ourselves between the cordons of the Chinese and 
Aflfghan armies. * 1 he population of Shoognan, number¬ 
ing 2,000 fanulies, had lied to Pamir, hoping to hnd a refuge 
in the Russian Provinces' (from ‘the untold atrocities which 
the A Afghans were committing in the conquered provinces of 
Shoognan,’ etc. ). • 1 term the whole of the tableland * Pamir,” 
in view ot the resemblance of the valleys to each other.' 

“ 1 he climate of the Pamirs is variable, from more than 
tropical heat in the sun to arctic cold in the shade, and in 
consequence, is alike provocative and destructive of life. 
Dr. G. Capus, who crossed them from north to south, exactly 
as Mr. Littledale has done, but several months in the year 
before him, says in his ' Observations Met^orologiques sur 
Ie Pamir,' which he sent to the last Oriental Congress,— 

I he first general fact is the inconstancy of severe cold. 

1 he nights are generally coldest just before sunrise.’ * We 
found an extreme amplitude of 6i deg. between the absolute 
minimum and maximum, and of 41 deg. between the mini¬ 
mum and the maximum in the shade during the same day.* 

’ The thermometer rises and falls rapidly with the height of 
the sun. • Great cold is less frequent and persistent titan 
was believed to be the case at the period of the year dealt 
with (March 13 to April 19). - an d is compensated by 
daily intervals of elevation of temperature, which permit 
animal life, represented by a fairly large number of species. 
and including man. to keep up throughout the winter under 
endurable conditions.’ Yet 'the water-streak of snow, 
which has melted in contact with a dark object, freezes 
immediately when put into the shadow of the very same 
Ojcct. . . . The solution of political difficulties in Central 
. sin is not in a practically impossible, and certainly unmain- 
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tamable, demarcation of the Pamirs, but in the strengthening 
of the autonomy of the most interesting races tliat inhabit 
the series of Circassias that already guard the safety alike 
of British. Chinese, and of Russian dominion or spheres of 
influence in Central Asia. ‘ 

Woking, Nov. 29. 

It is not impossible that the tribes may again combine 
in 1892 as they did in 1866 to turn out the Kashmir troops 
from Gilgit. The want of wisdom shown in forcing on the 
construction of a road from Chalt to Aliabad, in the centre 
of Munza/as announced in to-days 'Times , must bring on, it 
not a confederation of the tribes against us, at any rate their 
awakened distrust. It is doubtful whether it was ever ex¬ 
pedient to establish an outpost at Gilgit, and the carrying it 
still farther to the traditional apple of discord, the holding of 
Chalt, which commands the Hunza road, is still more im¬ 
politic A s in A fig han is tan, so here, whatever po wer does not 
interfere is looked upon as the saviour from present evils. 
Once we have created big agglomerations under Afghani¬ 
stan, or China, or Kashmir, we are liable to the dangers fol¬ 
lowing either on collapse, want of cohesion, treachery from 
within, the ambitions of a few men at the resjtectivc courts, 
or, as with us, to serious fluctuations in foreign politics due to 
the tactics of English |>arties. I he change, therefore, from 
natural boundaries to the wirepulling of diplomatists at 
Kabul, Peking, or Downing Street is not in the interests 
of peace, of our empire, or of civilization. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten that wc have added an element of dis¬ 
turbance, far more subtle than the Babu, to our frontier 
difficulties. The timid Kashmiri is unsurpassed as an 
intriguer and adventurer among tribes beyond his frontier. 
The time seems to have arrived when, in the words of the 
well-known Persian proverb,* die sparseness of races round 

* “ Aglr qntui rijil uftad «•$! qaum kam gltL 

Yakiini Afghan. doyuin Kantbd, soyum bad-sit KashinW 

If there (ever) should be a scarcity of men, fteqtic u liliie (beware of) 
three pcojJe* : ooe the AUghsit, the second the Kirnixi, and the third the 
birt-ittced K—horirt „ 
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the Pamirs should bitl us Eo be on our guard against the 
Affghan, the " bail-raced'" Kashmiri, and theKambo{supposed 
to be the tribe on the 1 ’Links of the Jliclum beyond Mozaf- 
farabad}. Perhaps, however, the Kambo is the Heathen 
Chinee: and the proverb would then be entirely applicable 
ti' live present question. After the.* construction of the 
Trans- Siberian Railway, Russia will be able to exe t the 
greatest pressure on China. The Russian strength at^ 
Vladivostok is already enormous, and when the time comes 
she can hurl an overwhelming force on what remains ol 
Chinese Manchuria, before which Chinese resistance will 
melt like snow. Peking and the north of China arc thus 
quite at the mercy of Russia. She will find there the most 
populous country of those she rules in Asia, and with ample 
supplies, China has a splendid raw material, militarily 
speaking ; and Russia could there form the biggest army 
that has ever been seen in Asia, to hold in ttrronm over a 
rival or to hurl at the possessions of a foe. 

It is against such possibilities that the maintenance of 
‘ masterly inactivity/' qualified by the moral and. if need 
be, pecuniary or other material support of the Anglo-Indian 
Government Is needed. This is the object of this c>aper, 
before I enter into the more agreeable task of describing 
rile languages, customs, and country of perhaps the most 
interesting races that inhabit the globe. 

The Titties of the 30th November publishes a map of 
1 ht Pamirs and an account o \ the questions connected with 
them that, like many other statements in its articles on 
ht Indian affairs," are incorrect and misleading. Having 
been on a special mission by the Panjab Government- in 
1 Hob, when I discovered the races and languages of 
* h Dardtsian, and gave the country that oame. and again 
having been on 5]iedal duty with the Foreign Department 
of ih j Government of India in iBS6 in connection with 
the Moorish ki language and race of Hunza. Nagyr. and a 
part of Vasin, regarding which 1 have recently completed 
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Part L of a large work, I may claim to speak with some 
authority as regards these districts, even if 1 had no other 
claim. The point which I wish to specially contradict at 
present, is the one relating to the Russians bringing them¬ 
selves into almost direct contact with +1 the Hottra and other 
tribes subject 10 Kashmir and, as such, entitled to British 
protection and under British control.' 

When I crossed the then Kashmir frontier in i 860 , in 
|he disguise of a Bokhara Maulvt, armed with a testimonial 
Of Muhammadan theological learning, I found that the 
tribes of Hunza, Nagyr, Dareyk Vasin* and Chltril had 
united under the leadership of the last-named to expel the 
Kashmir invaders from die digit 1 "art, My mission was 
st purely linguistic one ; hm the sight of dying and dead 
men along the road, that of heads stuck up along the 
march nf the Kashmir troops, and the attempts made on 
my life by our feudatory, the late Maharaja of Kashmir, 
com lulled me to pay attention to other matters besides 
the languages, legends, songs, and fables of the interesting 
races with whom 1 now came in contact under circum¬ 
stances duu might not seem id be favourable to the accom¬ 
plishment of my task, l had been warned by the then 
Irieuu: 3 :uL Governor of the Panjab, Sir I^biiakl McLeod, 
whose like we have not seen again, not to cross live frontier, 
as. the tribes beyond were supposed to be cannibals ; but as 
l could not get the information of which I was. in search 
within our frontier, [ had to eras* it. My followers were 
frightened off & y id! sorts of wild stories, tilt our party was 
reduced from some fifty to three, including myself* Fite 
reason for all this was, that the Maharaja was afraid that 
l should find out and report Ins breach of the Treaty by 
whkh WC sohi Kashmir to him in 1846, and in which the 
Indus is laid down as bis boundary on the west. In i 860 , 
therefore, at any rale, even the tenure of digit, which is 
on the other side of the 1 ndtis. was contested and illegal, 
whilst the still more distant Hunza and Nagyr had more 
than once lull idol serious punishment on the Kashmir 
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troops that sought to invade districts tlmt have preserved 
their autonomy during the last fourteen centuries, as was 
admitted by The Time* of the 2nd November, r S9 i , before 
its present change with the limes, ii ; ui unintentional pun 
may be permitted. 

Then, as ever, the Anglo Indian newspapers spoke of 
Russian Intrigues in those regions. I am perfectly err min 
that if, instead of the fussiness of our statesmen arid the 
Sensationalism of our journals, the languages, history, and 
relations of these little-known races liad been studied by 
them, we should never have heard of Russia in that part of 
the hast It h also not by dismgenuousness and short 
cuts on maps or in diplomacy, but by that 

physical, ethnographical, and political problems are to be 
solved ; nor wilt the hold anti brilliant robberies of Russia 
be checked by our handmg over the inhabitants ot the 
supposed “ cradle of the human race" to Afghan, Kashmir, 
»?r Chinese usurpati* ns. Above all, it is a loss of time to 
palm off myths as history in order to suit the policy or 
conceal the ignorance ol the moment. 

Just as little as Darwax and Karategm are ancestral 
dominions of Bokhara, and. therefore, under Russian in¬ 
fluence, id little did even Radaktishan, ami much less so. 
Kaushan. Shignan, and Wakhan, ever really belong to 
Afghanistan* As for the Chinese hold on Turkisian, wo 
ourselves denied it when we coquetted with Yakub Khush 
though Kitrii was ever the acknowledged superior 
of Eastern Turkistan. If Hmiza admits any allegiance* 
it Is to China* and not 10 Kashmir; and the designations 
of offices of rule in that country are of Chinese, and nut of 
Aryan origin, including even " i ham,' the title of it^ Raja* 

As a matter of fact, however, the vast number of tribes 
that inhabit the many countries between the Indus and the 
Kuner own no master except their own tribal head or the 
tribal council. From kidnapping Hunza* where the right to 
plunder is monarchical, hereditary, and "ayeshd" - u heaven* 
burn, to tb^ peace and learning of republican Kandii o r 
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Gabrial. uII want to be left alone* U a neighbour become® 
troublesome, he is raided on till an interchange of presents 
r Stores harmony. It is impossible to say that either side 
is tributary to the other* The wealthier gives the larger 
present ; the bigger is considered the superior in a genera) 
sort of way, and so two horses, two dogs, and a hand fid of 
gold dust are yearly sent by Hurtza to Kashmir or to \ ar- 
hand as a doak for much more substantial exactions in return* 
gyr sends a basket of apricots instead of the horses and 
dogs. In 187 1 Outfit still paid a tribute to Badakhshan 
in slaves* but It would be absurd to infer from Uus fact that 
Chitral ever acknowledged the suzerainty of J ehandnr Shah, 
or of the Affghan faction that dispossessed him, Nor were 
the KhaibaHs, 01 other highway robbers, our rulers, because 
we paid them blackmail* or they <mr subjects because they 
might bring us 44 sweetmeats. 

The points in which most Englishmen arc as deficient 
as Russians are generally proficient, are language and a 
sympathetic manner with natives* l liat T however, linguistic 
knowledge is not useless may be inferred from the fact that 
it enabled me* to use the words of my Chiefi Commissary 
General H. 5 * Jones, C.B-* during the Russhu War in 1855, 
*' to pass unharmed through regions previously unknown 
and among tribes*hitherto unvistted by any European, 

Also in topography and geography Unguis tics are neces¬ 
sary ; and the absurd mistakes now made at certain learned 
societies and itl certain scientific journals regarding the 
Pamirs, would be avoided by a little study of the Oriental 
languages concerned, l n i $66 r the map which accompanies 
my'philological work on *- DaidlstwT shows, on linguistic 
grounds, and on the basis of native itineraries, the various 
Pamirs that have been partially revealed within the last 
few weeks, or have been laboriously ascertained by ex¬ 
pensive Russian and British expeditions between 1867 
and iSgo, The publication of my material, collected at my 
own expense and which shall no longer be delayed, would 
have saved many complications; but when, I pointed out, 
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in iS66, that the Indus, after leaving Bunji, ran west instead 
of south, as on the then existing maps. I got into trouble 
with the Topographical Survey, which “discovered” the 
fact through its well-known " Mulla' in 1876. The salva¬ 
tion of India that is not made “departmentally ” is crucified ; 
and whoever does not belong to the regular military or civil 
services lias no business to know or to suggest. Mr. Curzon, 
when presiding at a meeting of the late Oriental Congress, 
assured us that a new era had risen; but only the other 
night, at the Royal Geographical Society, a complaint was 
made of the reluctance of official departments in giving 
the Society information. As a rule, the mvsteiiousness of 
offices only conceals their ignorance, of which we have an 
instance in Capt. Younghuslxand being sent to shut the 
passes after the Russians had already stolen a march on, or 
through, them. 


The neutralization of the Pamirs is the only solution of a 
difficulty created by the conjectural treaties of diplomatists 
and the ambition of military emissaries. Left as a huge 
happy hunting-ground for sportsmen, or as pasturage for 
nomads from whatever quarter, the Pamirs form the most 
|Kirfcct “ neutral zone" conceivable. That the wanderings 
of these nomads should be accompanied by territorial or poli¬ 
tical claims, whether by Russia, China, Afghanistan, Kash¬ 
mir, or ourselves, is the height of absurdity. As for Hunza- 
Nagyr, the sooner they arc left to themselves the better 
tor us. who are not bound to help Kashmir in encroaching 
on them. Kashmir managed them very fairly after 1848 ; 
and when it was occasionally defeated, its prestige did not 
sufier. for the next summer invariably found the tribal envoys 
again suing for peace and presents. The sooner the Gilgit 
Agency is withdrawn, the greater will be our reputation 
for fair dealing. Besides, we can take hostages from the 
Chiefs’ famiiies as guarantees of future tranquillity. Hunza- 
N’agyr are certainly not favourable to Russia, whilst Nagyr 
is decidedly friendly to us. The sensational account of 
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Colonel Grambeheffsky’s visit to Hunza, which he places on 
his map where Nagyr is, seems to be one of the usual traps 
to involve us in great military expenditure and to alienate 
the tribes front us. It is also not creditable that, for party 
or personal puqioses, the peaceful and pious Nagyris,—whom 
our own Gilgit Resident. Colonel Biddulph, has reported on 
as distinguished for “ timidity and incapacity for war, “never 
having joined the Hunza raids,” " slavery being unknown in 
Nagyr,"—should be described as '’kidnappers," “raiders 
along with Hunza,” “ slave-dealers,” “robbers,” and “ scoun¬ 
drels,”—statements made by a correspondent from Gilgit in 
a morning newspaper of to-day, and to all of which 1 give an 
unqualified contradiction. 

The establishment of the Gilgit Agency has already drawn 
attention to the shortest road for the invasion of India; and 
it is significant that its advocate at Gilgit should admit that 
all the tribes of the Indus Valley “sympathized with the 
Hunzas/' from whose depredations they are erroneously sup- 
posed to have suffered, and that they were likely ** to attack 
ihe British from behind by a descent on the Gilgit road to 
Kashmir. Why should “ the only other exit from Gilgit by 
way of the Indus Valley be through territories held by tribes 
hostile to the British Have the Gilgit doings already 
alienated the poor, but puritanical Childsis, tributaries of 
Kashmir, who adjoin our settled British district ot Kaghan ? 
Are wc to dread the Republic of Muhammadan learning, 
Kandia, that has not a single fort; pastoral Dareyl ; the 
Koli-Palus traders; agricultural Tangir, and other little 
Republics—one only of eleven houses ? As for the places 
beyond them, our officials at Attock, Pcshawur, Rawalpindi, 
and Abbottabad will deal with the Pathan tribes in their 
own neighbourhood, which have nothing to do with the 
adjoining Republics of quiet, brave, and intelligent Dards.on 
both sides of the Indus, up to Gilgit. to which 1 have re¬ 
ferred, and which deserve our respectful study, sympathy, 
and unobtrusive support. G. \V. Lmtxkk. 

i6 tk December, 1S91. 
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'Hie following account, [>ubli«hcd by Rcatci’s Telegram Company, fill 
supplement the jncceding article:— 

'* WOKUCB, ZVf. IJ- 

“ A representative of Reuter* s Agency intrnrtewcd Di. Lsimer at hit teiidcncc at 
Woking to-day, with the object of eliciting tooic information oo tho tobject of the Haiua. 
anJ Nagu triicM. with whom tho Hntuh Rift** are at present in conflict. 

** Dr. Lritocr, it it ocoilm to ‘ay, b the well-known discoverer of tire rare* anil 
languages of DattliUan (the country between Kabul ami Kashmir), which he so named 
when tent on a lirtgublw: tuurion by the 1'unjah I ioTcnuncjii in 1864, si a time when the 
tuioui imlapctwkni tnbes, imladmg llinn sntl Nagyr. had united in order to turn the 
troops of the Mahamta of Kariitntf out of iiilgit. At that time it wa* contUlnwd that 
the treaty of I84A, by which tirrat Britain sold Knthitiir to the Maliaraja, had confined 
him to the loritu oj his westward boundary, air) had therefore rendered hia occupation 
of l .dgil an encroachment and breach of treaty. 

** Di. Ixitner, although the country wa« in a itate of war, which b not favourable to 
vctrnti&c research, managed to collect a man of informal ton, and a fine nlinngnipliical 
collecV.no, which it at the muteuin at Woking. He has also mode many friends in the 
emtutry, and b doaUlraa the hjghesi. if tuM the only, authority regarding these ccunlrie*. 

"lb. I^eitner, who war riartc unprepared for to-day's suit, said that the relation* 
which he bad kept up with die native* of Ciigit, Iltmsa, N'ftgrr, and V«uu futcnl him 
t*> the conclusion that a conflict had Iwen entered tnln which might have easily Ursn 
avoided by a little more sympathy and knowledge, csjwcraity of rbc Nint people. In* 
deed, a ro not a light mailer that could hire induced the venerable chief of Sigrt to 
make common came with hia hereditary foe of lianna, on leva be fears 4 that the British 
threatcueil their mrpretire independence. 

" Not many weeks ago Dr. letter rrr cbe l a letlet ftom the chief of Nagyt, fa which 
be rocontmanrlird to hi* kind atimtvnn his um, nrrsr in Kashmir, oil the ground that hr, 
eras more so than any other mciulier of hit nmncnimt family, was a wcfl-wisher to (lie 
Hrisbb Government. At that time the chief could not hare hid any feeling* of anitrrdtv, 
although he mi^ht hare protested, together with hb rival of Hum.i, against ihe British 
occupation of Dull In fact, it was nut true that Sagyr and I!ultra weir really subject 
t" h.-dimit, eterpt in thu vague way in which these Slate* constantly recognised the 
m mainly of a neighbouring Down fa the hope of getting mWuotial pirscat* for their 
offierinjj* of a few ounces of gobl »fa*|, a cmtplc of dogs. m Imkrt of apricots etc. Thai 
Oiitnii. the ally of t'.roi Britain, used to pay a tribute of slave* to lire Ameers of 
B a d . * 1 , dun ; but it would be absurd on that pound to render Chit til a (art of Afghan¬ 
istan. because Bads kalian now, in a manner, belong* to Abdurrahman. Hums, again, 
semis a tribute to China ; staJ, in a general way, China la the only i'ovtrt that ever luil 
a *kndaw of claim «n these rncintrin, bat it is s mere shadow. Dr. 1 -rrfnrr said, the 
only policy fin Crol Britain is. in the woids of the Secretary of State or Vicrroy, * to 
maintain usd strengthen ail the fadfaewata GovemmehU.' This policy lie would extend 
to the triangle which has IV-tawur for It* base, and thereby interpose a serin of almost 
impregnable mountainous countries. whkh wuuld be suHicuntly defended by (he ind<- 
pcndctKe of their inhabitant*. If Circassia crash! oppooe Itusaca for thirty yean, even 
altitoogh Russia hurl the com.uaml of the Block Sea, how much more effective would lie 
the resistance of the innumerable CiteaaahM which Providence had placed between sutf- 
>elve» and the Russian frontier la Asia ? We ought to have made these tubes look upon 
ns s> a distant but powerful friend, ready tn help than in an emergence; but now, by 
attacking twtr«f them, wit caused Ka^dt to be looked spaa an the coming Sati uir; in¬ 
deed, the people of Wakhan, on the I‘amir side of Hunts, were already doing so, nliibl 
Shigmui ami Rushan, which hx I beet alum! '^populated by osu friends, the Afghan*, 
koi already begun to emigrate into Rmatan tent cry. Here Pr. Lcitnct added lhat the 
Kiuiisn claims through BcLhara war as illusory as tbsse of Kashmir, ami hhcurtcally 
etxa lev* foam led than iWof Chma. Indeed, sn imc bad a right to these fount lira 
except 1 be indigenous people* and clncfa who inhabited them j ami in tfa* scrantlde fot 
the rcgirui* tnund the Patuir, great Britain tra* utnply breaking down her natural <lr~ 
*7 stamping out I bo tn-fcncndcacc if native tubes and making military roods ; for 
' T,t tbc iLiroct ol (koM fojili ob the tlriiuli tkle ituu fdkleitd *t uupooibk to jui 
urradev u» do hngiaud any real harm nr to advance on India proper. 

A*%oi why the tumble Had btoketi out at the prevent time, Dr. Ls-itnet *aM, that he 
nau Iwen icp! without tnfumuUon of the itumniiale cau se , but he Irit <a»tn that it was 
*wfag tn the attempt to construct a military rwl to I lanes, whereby l .ngfand wctiUi oedy 
fantiutc the sJrtnt of a possible invader bom that dbretinn, bddn Hunra 

threw in its l*c with (hat farwler. ft }tezb-«tiy antroe. cs alkgcd in scan* of the 
Italian papers, thst the Nogyin were Vvltvtppm, an.1 (bat oar attack would U an ad- 
vantage to the cams of anti-slavery. The (act was just Ihe other way. Khinaucemr had 
beat stopped In t«9 is Car a* Hun wm iwimsoi. 1 P ** 

The Nagyn* newer rsidrs) or •!!; OUrral abo give np seifuig its Kafi, „ <uui, 
•ubttxts tBtOdmqrwfctw the markets of (tsdakvhan woe ctcned; hut n,» that umfuaios* 
»ia.| outset! the tncbUi and Kuiwfaa advance, Hunra had **aiu taken in raiihmT™ t 
xtAuii u. MUtas d..~ A. be S»jp, t)«« cue ... : 0^’ 
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excellent people an*! very quiet, *o much no llut Colonel flklduipii, (be Kesukmf, licactrtiat 
them n “ noted lot hominy and toci|«(iif f- < wai," vherexi in ti» "Tribes «J lb? Hindu 
Kuih ” he also Hites that U»c people of I luma on iki t warlike m the sense in which the 
Afghans are -aid tu t« no. No doubt tike Napyris didike war. but would hghi bravely if 
driven to do to. Colonel lltddulph adds: " They are settled xgrimlluraJ communities, 

K omi <>f the independence they have alaais maintained for fourteen centimes, hemmed 
by lolly nvrtrotai***, and Uvmg under tuim who ixuut of long. unhrukes docent from 
prince* of native blood." lie ilu bean testimony to the fact (hat “the Nmt people 
were new* concerned in these ranis, and slavery does not exist among them. ’ At the 
omc time l>r. Leitner fully admitted that the iiunra prdplc were not a mode) race, 
tince they nsed to be desperate raider* ami kidnappers ami very immoral and impious- 
Tbe lather of the preaeut king used lodicce in a state of drunk ctmens m the nuwiuc ; but. 
on tf*e other baud, we were not bound to be the reformer* of Hrraou by pulling down one 
uf the Imlwarki la oar Indian Kitipire. I luo&a tni a piaurcaque country in every sense; 
U wxi nnminaJlr governed by fairies: ecstatic women wrrcllu* prophetesses nf the tribe, 
recounted its put gforic?, and told what *aa going tm in thn neighbouring valleys, so 
they were its niatunms and journalists aa well aj u> prophetesses. No war was under* 
taken unless the fairies gave their oonuctir, ami the chief (airy, Vnilcm, wbo protects the 
“ Thant " (a Chinese title), lias tu> doubt already struck tlie sacred drnm in older to cadi 
the writ of the country to defend the " 1 leaven* U-tn,* at their chief it collet. The two 
“Thnmi " of Huma and Nagyr, who have a common ancestry, are ah*> credited with tire 
power of enuring min, anil there wnuhl ccrtai&Jy appear to Vc some Arundation for this 
remarkable fact. 

The two trilies are great roto players j archcry oo horseback t* common amongst 
them t ami they arc very fair toes hantm. 

The people uf Nagrr are a« pious and gerule as tbo*e of llunn are the contrary, 
‘their language went back to simple sound* as Indicative of a series uf human relations 
or experiences, and dearly showed that the customs and mnobaiknu of a race were at the 
basis of so-called rules of grammar. Nothing more wonderful thru Ihcii language could 
be coocrlred ; it went to the mot uf human thought as eaptcMcal in language, but the 
language had already uifSctcd by Amiga induenccs between 1S06, when uck son of the 
Ibijab i.f Nagyt taught him, and Ihhts, when another mui of the Rijtli continued his 
IwipM 

Ai ttfgardi rrligiuu, the 1 lunart am Mulris a raynterioBt anti heretical sect, akio to 
the 1 hitter of the Lcbutwn, practising ouiuus uUa. and practically UihdeK Jle had 
•ibrained a few pages of their secret l 3 ridc. the KnLaai-i-pir, which throws much light on 
the duellists d the K> callcd “ asaaaum " during the Crusadet. Mir Xagyris arc pidth 
Muhammadans of the Shiah dem mii nanou- 

Dr. Leiiner tlicn showed the nup accompanying hi* linguistic work on Dardistan. 
After comiMting it with the meat men! Russian and British umut, that of Dr. Leitutr 

S ’v'cs the fullrU and ekarret information, not only as regards Hunia-Xagyr, where all 
: places where lighting has occurred arc nuiLcJ, but also aa rrgardf the various 
I'am m, thus anticipating in t$66 oo linguistic grounds and native itineraries tlie diflexett 
Tamm that have recently been settled pograplriatHy. It allows that the ethnographical 
frowtlrr of the Pamirs to the mirth .ire the Tu* kl-speak lug ouuuuir of the tnuu- Altaic 
range tnow Russian): to «ho west the I'crvun, or Tajiks (oow Afghan); to the vmlk 
the Aryan Hindu Kush (British); and to the cast the wall of the Srnktd Mocntaim, 
dividing nr admitting Chinex. Tibetan, or VnuetiUan iarioewae. TW tndetmninate 
river courses through the I'amir, or a line smtAnl across its plateaus, valleys, and 
mountains, are efrriouity an unmaintainable demarcation, which U Uabir to be transgressed 
by shepherds under whatever rule ; but tbo whole of the I'amir* tognhrr, as a hnge and 
happy huKtunr-grouml, arr, no doohc. If wtrtnmmi by the three Towers concerned, the 
I test |wwu! 4 e Iruotlcr, os ** tsv man's land,* and • jwiftvt uvcmJ rossr. •• What matlrr,’* 
cotttmuni Iri. Leitncr, “ if the posses are easy of aocea* on the Russian si*ic, it is »a the 
ilrscml, anti on the ascent no otrr siile that almost insuperable difficulties begin. Where 
v« are now Aghting tn llima-Nagyr wily the low state of tbr rival which iltvi.lo Ifuau 
from Nagyr rtabits in to make a iinmilaueosa advance co both Otherwise we should 
have U> let uttcselrrs man by mao dosm frvm one ledge of rock U> another, and it we 
miss n«r Axuing be whirled away in the most terrible torrent the mugirsuion can con¬ 
ceive. Why. then. de-Huy acch a (jrrot defence hi out fa roar if liauxa ts kept friendly, 
a» it so easily can be, esproaUy with the pmsstne rserciaed on if by the Nagym. 
whose forts frown on those of Hmua all down the river that separates thru countries? 
1 exunot euneelve anything mure wanton of suicidal than the present advance, rveu if «e 
sliould succeed in removing one of the most totpnrisnt laiutmarks ns thn history «f the 
human face by shorting down the bamtful of Nagyrta and lluua* that oppose us. Thev 
) et wm the j«-lmt«xi** ranisxnu *»f iegeods and oatoott that raptaia much that h util 
oheotre in tlie life and kistocy of koirnjcan lacev A few humlrcd f-sunds a year judi- 
ciwxvly spent awl the promts* of the withdrawal of the Gllgit Agsncr, which wws 
already once lieforc attacked when under Colonal hit-lnlph. would he a tar better way of 
seeming peace than shooting down with (UtUngs ami Maiitm-Henry lilka people wbo 
rlrfrml thnr t^JcjvnrJriice within their crags srith bow*, amros, loUlswavs, ami a few 
wirslutts ;and tlie (aonii c of die nuiniiasml of the HUgit Agmcy nught U made coo- 
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Wjjun the Inara* of like number of fanagea jn l[\c fnmltld list 

**t ftOWZBtWHy KBl to Kashmir zu a pinnl« of mvinJIv itlalirajj. 

1 Fw HtttijB* aj>d Nagjri* 1115 mrf to l* despisijd u Joes ; (berate r«y rood nuuk-nitm. 
Ill iWi *iwu t|K 1 1 Wip-s Lhm^if i!^j- tad ck-ur^t rb* 5.bin IJil&t 

™ tTjl[ri -A' r Chf wtouei, *rA tlut a pcTMOB vit to tw recatumiJe h. (to ItiL*si3tot would 
fig* iteog ill* fimond sneM fcefetot t fetotrc fetal la fn»{ of tkttn, and tailor 
^ off the Mahartja^a Sepoy* Hrhcttovct thn showed 

i&etnsaiwa iiptmH 1 Eie fmt,. fndtal, 3 ' was thii. liirttmsiaBCe that indui-sit Ui; LeilT>cr 
to ahmto a.thc fe etortta e/ tta fur > art m*k* jfandt with the tntaari™ aitod* All 
ine trftra d™rcd wm ta t* leTi alow m ttatMttofn fiutne***. ’I'hry had sometime* 
IlHmtevuw fcihlE, hut would antic dgauut life . : [| ^ , t merely cnuiEcoLatuu; 

irmf |F>t»crr retotaott 10 mhjnx them, at heir on 1 he «ie tide lo Bulbar*, wihlcfi 
mEani RiLPtbt, w tu AfpHauisturi vt Kashmir, Which puoiu Uirtd itm *r*, #r 10 Chin*, 
twiai tituil Bfft 4 ne nn * Pcwer itai V&ft| ber utilized aht ibr uamd limt (IriMin 
■«B-lllc _i-mT-vJcnori /1( ikc lrtn*->;ii aM.. rail w*y. ^inbornHvt*, fiuilw ddimiiaUon 

offiwi -- \‘-' ih "■[ fat msnitk^ tad, ato- 

tiuiL^ iJf* UttBff, treated til- presort waftahat: amt it wax now htrh lime to rely 
1 . 1 ^ C^rwucaid the il of ita Jkihih. Kaahm, 

■wl UltDeae Wtren than «i the tfeaprar rt f pntitlal ibidem l. 

JJr. Uniter. Wlm u eoifie «• jpi* B Ittfamat the Wtstmlmtef lo-tammw 

*™ * ‘ J h f Kac «; vf the famlr then thowed imt 

|T|ua^iUiir^ ToL Cruabctuff^/a map, wh.dl [tni Hunia whd c .Nsgjt tmcht (0 U, hkJ 
»°nnrcH Hi- r„ I mi | i.i e aJlogtttlwr f jmt . irw^apiical So^fr 

in eouDccuub wjih Mr. UtUediffe't ioqr. GfandK map, bnwem. W sluot beeii 

I l,, » :,L ir ■" W»SV red i[ v. ,-is l'»-: i,;:‘ , lu,| c.isiei JCC«M 

w mapi ih*ii Ej^ltd.iura tlieiu^l ra. In feet, 4II iJik m ^ .ill J)r f Lnitoer 

tea mlftinpj , rautjtnrai ItHltetflyrtilliiui nf full hmywltdife reyin . . 

*T?™- ^■“.“31 w lJ*e» Jbwtnd 1U a Iiumkr of maps, dial of Ur r JJr e w, a KasUndi 
hoouiji iiiu...! 1., kilej iml K^W &cm^ Thu Wa. rniniotllj- 

Mffmal by Kieral official aod the»of CtiWli Kiklulph and llajwa^t, 
the-In 1KT of whumiiLiccd the K**b»k Wlw low Aids liana at Jimml, whQd ihe 
ht M Jtt: ftU •::> 1 $** ihl1 •■ : b| frmti nf M ym, whan :i- 

SJ “■ 1 lj,e fK ? 3titT r>f ' ^ i,na * l]llCei aI J^t *hidi - ttineleen 

"" rt -' lU . "bew we ate tttlttllljiuro-lis I> fi^lin S ihc futl MkAT-JbcIi 
fj*r. Ulnar, in camfmim, « E ircsttd conviciton. UamiM knowledge of the people 
I nT-.LTT^.r. ti-jranv nh- will, a tt tlt(,iaiheuc fatffll ^jdlluet Ilian iu do ovrlilntr to r^rm; 

S r5 - : ■■=■ hei^-Mi s, n|„.! rorfrt or «»r«t, wosft b» rttktad tothi phnoiL ],-. 
i-.crl. ktichuwi ■ i«ks:rit va J^'3 luuii-lit ou ibe pfrzseitc iftiuWf, 

In tMA, he stated, thr Kn ttaa-l Kc^b wu tmkiaywn m ibwe nrht ntui in ) 5 >S 6 
" ’■ flB »r L ■ ^3 '"■ 1, ' to * "■»- V ■ r tile £n e lidh IVcss In l>oth ihesj reafl spoke uf Khs^ih 

iu ilSSSSSlii' L f f^ H S S r* ,C4f ,hrm ** Hi ^ tlw Spire I filer! 0J l 

mifUluial ikfcBOBL to Irniw *^mgllr T mil on jiMifcE <0 its cltof* and pMptr xml la 
ian * * *»(lie tiito* wwjtnhlod fc? btowWge awl 
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DAIUVAZ AND KARA TEG IN : 

An ETIlNOGltAF'HlCAL SpTcn, 

Looking southwards from the cit.idcl of Koknn, over the 
dark green plains of Fergana, the snowy ranges of the 
Alai mountains art; seen on the horizon, their tall white 
summits marked out like lace agaimt the sapphire sky. 

The country beyond Alai, limited eastward by the heights 
of the Pamir, is Held between the two mighty arms of the 
Osus, the KyzybSn to the north, and the Pyanj to the 
south,* The territory, drained by these two great rivers, 
slopes westward from the lofty glaciers and icy jieaks of 
tlie Pamirs, descending gradually to the plains and desert 
wastes of Bukhara, It is seamed by huge granite ridges, 
towering up into the eternal snows, from whose margins 
mountain-torrents descend through the slate and day id 
the valleys. i > swell the waters of the Fyanj anti Kyzyl-Su* 
Tile Kyzyl-Su 1 w^ r* various names, alluding to it- ruddy 
stream, bdng called also Surkh-ab, the Red River; and, 
on its lower waters. Vaksh,- under which name it joins the 
Pyanj ;m SaraKKatagon, imho Bekdoni of Kurgan - 1 yupef' 
thence the united streams How west tuwrfd the Sea of Aral, 
under ihc names of Oxus, Amu Darya, or Jai-Khuji. I he 
Kyi'yhSu and Pyanj SWttt hfia walled off from each other 
by the Darwoz Mountains, running almost due east and 
west and dividing the waters northward to the KyzyKSu 
and south wan! to the Fyanj, 

'1 he Bekdotn of Da&waz si retches southwards irotn the 
Darwaz mountains, mm the Py.mk to the highland s of 
Uadafciishan. with a Etfdldlh varying between forty and 
eighty miles. East ward, Darwaz K bounded by Roshan- 
Shugaaw: and westward, by th- Bckfoms of KuJyab 
tKolib) and 8 $}m*r its greatest length being about = ;o 
ndks. Dam* is divided into two wide valleys, the valley 
of the- Fyanj. to the south* and that of the Kiting ab—a 
• Out 1J KnibSiT ami "I 
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tributary of the Kyzyl*Su—on the north. Some of the 
streams of Darwaz, the Khing-ab, the Sagrydasht, the 
Yazilon and the Kufau, bring down fine grains and flakes 
of gold, sought for amongst the broken conglomerate of the 
banks by the Darwazan mountaineers; the Khing-ab has 
also layers of sulphur, and the river Vanch, a tributary of 
the Pyanj, supplies rich deposits of iron ore. 

frees and vegetation generally are very scarce in all the 
mountain Bekdoms, including Darwaz; here and there a 
birch, sycamore, wild apple, pear, or silver poplar breaks the 
monotony of the wild scenery ; and, in the villages of the 
mountaineers, apricots, plums, pears, and cherries are com¬ 
mon enough, with, more rarely, a few carefully tended vines. 
Barbary-bushes, white thorn, arid almonds are occasionally 
met with ; but vegetation in general is so scarce that almost 
the only fuel is cow-dung. There is, however, a rich zone 
of grass along the rivers, csj>ecially on the banks of the 
Khing-ab in Darwaz. to which gTeat herds of cattle arc 
driven for the summer pasturage from Hissar, Baljuan, 
Kulyab, and Boisun. The summer pasturage lasts from the 
middle of May till the middle of September, when vast 
flocks of sheep gather along the Khing-ab, while herds of 
horned cattle and horses graze in the valley of Daslu-Bidon, 
below the junction of the Khing-ab and Kvzyl-Su. 

I'lte horses are large, big-boned, and broad-nosed, and 
arc sought after by merchants from Bokhara and Samar¬ 
kand. who buy them from the mountaineers for strips of 
calico and cotton, combs, mirrors, bracelets, and necklaces, 
the price of a good horse being from £2 to £4. 

The merchants drive jheir herds by die old roads across 
the mountains, reaching Karatcgin and Baljuan by the 
Nurak bridge across the Surkh-ab (Kyzyl-Su), or descend- 
ing to Bokhara through Hissar-Pirshacl At these two 
l>oiiit3 a toll is levied upon the herds, at the rate of about 
sixpence for a horse, threepence a head for homed cattle, 
and a penny for a sheep ; the sum realized every year being 
about £6,ocx). 
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The absence of trees, die severity of the winter, lasting 
front the middle of September till May, the temjrcniture 
often reaching 35* C of cold, especially during the season of 
storms, and the rugged, inhospitable mountains, all act to¬ 
gether to produce a wild, hardy people, full of the rugged 
power of the nature around them. Their mountains give 
shelter to leopards, brown bears, wolves, foxes, wild sheep 
and goats, boars, and hares, whose skins are sent to Bokhara, 
Afghanistan, and India. 

Birds are scarcer ; a few jackdaws and rock pigeons nest 
among die mountains; and in the villages arc sometimes 
found peacocks, brought from India. 

Kakatp.gin lies to the north of Darwaz, and occupies the 
narrow valley of the Kyzyl-Su, running along both sides ol 
the river for about 230 miles. In climate and natural con- 
ditions, Karategin is much like Darwaz, though perhaps 
rather more fertile, especially along the river banks. 

Darwaz and Karategin, both by their position behind the 
Alai and Altai mountains, and by their rugged, inhospitable 
climate and six-months snow-bound winter, have been 
shut off from the migrations and raids which spread again 
and again over Turkestan. The Arab, Mongol. Turk, and 
Uzbek tribes, who successively dominated Central Asia, 
have never found a footing in Darwaz and Karategin, where 
the aboriginal population remains almost intact. I he His¬ 
tory of these two Bekdoins is, briefly, as follows Almost 
the earliest notice of their existence wc have, is die fact dint 
for a brief period Darwaz was subject to the Uokliamn 
Khan, Abdulla Khan, who reigned from 153$ to 1597 of 
our era; and to his son Kyrgiz-Khan, who named his resi¬ 
dency in Darwaz Kaloi-Kumb, from a A'umb. or jar of 
granite, supposed to have been left by Alexander the Great. 
Danvaz, which did not fulfil Abdulla Khans expectations of 
mineral wealth, soon succeeded in casting off the Bokharan 
yoke, and from that time was harassed by intrigues between 
1 opposing parties of indigenous Shahs, who alternate!) seized 
the citadel of Kolai-Kumb. I he Darwaz Shahs at various 



So 
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times managed to subjugate Karaxcgla, Baljuan, Shugnau. 
and Roshan, id which similar intrigues were constantly 
carried on. This state of things went on till about twenty- 
five years ago r when Ismail Shah succeeded in not only 
subjugating Karatcgin and Shugpan, but even, for n. time. 
Hissar and Kulyab, hi trying to push his dominion still 
Further to the west, Ismail Shah was taken prisoner by 
Saiy Khan, the ruler of Kulyab, and Parwaz lost not only 
Karategin, hut even its own provinces on the Kbing-ab 
fVahia and Kolyas). Then die Khan of Darwaz sought 
the protection of Bokhara, and became the vassal of the 
Bokharan Emir. Subsequently Hissar and Kulyab, in 1868, 
and Karahigtn, in i$b% came under the power of Bokhara, 
and were occupied by the Emirs troops in 1877. At pre¬ 
sent, Darvvaz is governed by a Bek, who lias Iris head¬ 
quarters at Kolai-Kirnib, and is supported by a battalion ot 
Bokharan infantry (Sarbazis). 

At the present time the Darwazans are making frequent 
raids tutu die territories of Ryanj, Khing ab, Surkh-ab* and 
Situgnan, to supply the slave markets of BohlianL With 
the power of Bokhara, a thin veneering of Mussnimamsm 
was introduced into Punvaz and Karategin ; and the Bok¬ 
harans have made the wives of the mountaineers wear the 
tAesA&att, or horse-iinir veil. But in spite of these innova 
lions, the life of the mountaineers remains almost exactly 
the same as it was a thousand years ago. 

M, G. A. Arandarenko, a member of the Turkestan 
administration, who recently visited Darwaz and Karcrtegin. 
has published a very interesting account * of the life and 
customs of the mountaineers of the two Bekdoms, from 
which T have extracted the following details. " The 
mountaineer," writes M Arandarenko, ' is the child of wild, 
fierce nature. His type, his character, and conception of 
life, reflect the influence of the physical characteristics of 
the country, with which he lias to wage a perpetual war, 
and to which he is compelled to adapt himself. Driven 
* St, Pctrribarg. 
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hither by unknown historical events, probably religious 
persecutions, the old aborigines of Central Asia have m I 
lost even now the typical character of the old Persian tribes. 
The mountaineers must by no means be considered half* 
breed Tajiks, whose representatives, the inhabitants of 
Khodjeni# Urgut, and oilier settlements in Turkestan, are 
sharply separated from the Kara Leg hi and, even more, the 
D&rwaa mountaineers, not only Eu type, hut also in the 
structure of Lhdr language, which has become so much 
differentiated among the mountains, that the inhabitants of 
Central Parwaz hardly understand the pure Persian spe 
*>f Karategiu, comprehend with difficulty the Vouch moan 
mincers, and are quite unable to understand the speech of 
the neighbouring Shugnam 

" The type of the mountaineers of Darwaz and Karat eg in 
is very similar; dusky skin; straight, thick, black, red. Of 
brown hair; eyes, black or light-brown; features, regular 
and eapressi vl, with an open, perpendicular, or low fore* 
head, and straight nose ; generally above middle height, 
with powerful physique, well-developed chest, powerful 
muscles,and fine calves; well-knit frames, often thin, but al¬ 
ways strong. Wo also saw a number of women in Put wax 
and Karategin, and many of them were very handsome. 

M The character of the country, the Alpine climate, with i ts 
chilly summer and extremely cold winter, win n the mow is 
often twenty fuel deep, with its frequent rain-storms, have 
habituated the mountaineer to *i con fined laborious life, 
which, in turn, has attached him thoroughly in his native 
land ; and lias endowed him with a patient taciium, though 
kindly diameter, a strong will* great endurance and courage, 
as wdl as die capacity of travelling from fifty to eighty miles 
a Jay across the intHintairts* carrying a leather sjick of pro¬ 
visions on his back, or a package weighing a hundred pounds* 

"This capacity for mountain travelling arose of course 
from the necessity of reaching the ledges and terraces of the 
mountains to sow their com ; from the necessity of diluting 
for weeks among the ravines am l precipices in pursuit of w ild 
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sheep, mountain goats, and bears ; and from die necessity ol 
travelling hundreds of miles during the winter to Kutyab* 
Hissar* Kokan, and even Bokhara, for winter work; from the 
proceeds of which—some ^2 or ^4—the mountaineer will 
buy cotton stuffs, kerchiefs for his wife, flour, and salt. 

I If you ask one of these mountaineers wintering in 
Bokhara, why he does not being his funny there, as life 
i* belter, '.uid money more easily gained, you receive this 
iturwer: 1 We know that, m Bokhara and Samarkand, life 

better, there is arable land, and ric*\ and sheep bigger 
than ours ; but still our sweet home (sktrhi voters) is dear 
to us; and when we have to live in Bokhara we led it 
wearisome, like a prison {ziiufon\ and wc are in a hurry to 
re turn ' 

'■ Everywhere in Danvaz and Karategin arable and 
irrigated hind is hfchl in full possession by the owner, while 
pasture belongs to ihe whole village lit common* 

II The density of the population in both D&fwaz and 
Katategm shows that civilized life lias !>een long estab¬ 
lished here; and agriculture has nCCophJ every space that 
can l>e readied by a plough, up to the height ol o.ooo feet; 
still, the holdings in general arr small, Land is very scarce 
in tie south of Danvai!, 00 die Pyanj River, The produce 
here is 50 limited that it does not suffice for the wants of 
the inhabitants : and the mountaineers, instead of w heat and 
barky flour, use a Hour made from the mulberry, or from 
lilt root of the wild tatarok, resOmbifug 3 turnip in taste ; 
while the Bokharan battalion quartered in JColai-Knmb 
receive supplies of grain from Vahia or Karaiegin, where 
die tilled land h comparatively more extensive. 

In both Karategin and Darwaz, agricnltore is possible 
only during lie summer months; ploughing and sowing take 
pine'- in May, and the harvest is reaped in September* 

1 hi Karatcgin there are about 500 villages. with : 0,0:0 
houses, and about 60,000 inhabitants; in Darwajr, 550 
t illages, with f^cw houses, and 40,000 inhabitants. 

“ Ihe chase, carried on in the mountains under great 
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physical diftisidties and dangers from the deep BIKW and 
the inaccessible rocks 3 s nevertheless the mountaineer's 
favonrite oceujpoftd* Arnon^ them it is either carried on 
in bands (khalk-sluka r). or by single hunters (dury-slukan.' 

The former method of hunting 1 is only practicable in the 
mountains near the villager, on the ajijkaranre of large 
herd of wild sheep and goats. In this castf, in order to 
bring home as many as possible, all the young and old men 
of a village gather together* then divide themselves into 
parties, and, under the direction of leaders experienced in 
the chas.\ surround a iai^r district with their dogs, trying 
to turn the quarry in the direction of the turibus id<? n baste 
duty it h to shoot the advancing game with matchlock*, at 
a distance of from forty to eighty paces. If this results in 
the slaughter of five or sis head of game a day, a feast i * 
cf Ivbrated by ail the villagers, and the Feat forms a topic of 
conversation for mcmtlis to come. This form of the diase 
19 not so difficult aa it generally lasts only a single day. 
beginning before ■sunrise. Modi more dangerous and 
difficult art: the expeditions of hunters who start oil alone 
amongst the mountains, carrying on their backs a leather 
sack of l.iread* with n few cakes of mulberry flour and a 
supply of sulphur matches: regardless of the mother and 
the season* these hunters pierce the mountains for hundreds 
of miles, fallowing the tracks of bears* Jeopards, or sheep, 
which they never miss, firing only at dose quarters. In case 
of speedy success, die hunter drags his game home ; but if 
he only succeeds in shooting a few sheep W g«ms sifter 
several days pursuit, he buries them, and goes home for 
help to bring them back. 

In case of failure, the mu mtarncur advances among the 
mountains, crossing deep snows, and sleeping in burrows tir 
under rocks, for a week or more, as long as hts provisions 
last. A serious danger menaces the hunter, if be comes 
unexpectedly on a hear while bte matchlock is unprum.-J . 
or if he mfeses a leopard, which will attack him without 
warning, often with a fatal result. Fox-hunting is univer- 
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sal in Karategin through Lb<s autumn and winter; themoLin- 
taiaeers chase the foxes with dogs, carefully trained not La 
injure the skins, which sell for about 2s\ each. Martens 
are caught in traps, thdr skins being worth about dr. each; 
while a leopard skin costs about 4^., and a bear skin, icw. 

Probably about j.coo foxes, i.ooo martens* 100 bears, 40 
leopards* and ( % OOU wild sheep and goats arc killed in Bar. 
waz and Karateg'm every year. The pursuit of mountain 
partridges and of ducks, with falcons, on the banks of the 
rivers is also common* especially in Karcuegln anti K ulyas 
on the Khing-ab. Conies, that live together in considerable 
numbers in burrows at the edge of the snows, also supply a 
large number of skins for furs and carpets. 

The village^ of Darwaa and Karat eg tn arc situated either 
on the banks of the great rivers and their tributaries* or in 
the mountains, almost at the summit of the eternal snmvs, 
always on sildt a declivity that the danger from landslips 
and avalanches is minimized. The villages arc not large, 
generally containing from ten to a hundred houses; but the 
number of the iflliabitatUs of each house is considerable, 
because amongst the mountaineers the married son® do not 
leave their father s household* but live together in undivided 
families; The type of the mountain villages is somewhat 
different from those in the valleys* having almost flic ap 
peanmecof a single widely-extended dwelling, as the houses 
of the different families are joined together for bettor pro¬ 
tection against the cold. 

1 he domestic utensils of a Darwaz or Karategitt moun¬ 
taineer consist of an indispensable iron kettle; an iron 
knngon for boiling water; several different sined cl.iy pots 
for water* or sour milk, and for cooking ; two or three rough 
clay cups; bags* culinary and medicinal herbs; a moderate 
supply of home-made soap ; a piece of lialf.canned leather* 
used as a baking board ; and a leather sack for provisions— 
the inseparable companion of ihe mountaineer in any pro¬ 
longed absence from home. In the mountaineer's hut you 
may also tind a matchlock, a sword, some thin boards for 
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crowing crevasses, annular snow-slidc-i of willow, high 
wooden pul tens for winter. a small, olddashioncd loom, 
placed in the corner of the room, over a hollow f>r the 
weavers seat, and a supply of five or six pine torches. 

u Tilt’ mountaineer generally marries ax about the age of 
sixteen, and gives his daughters in marriage at about lin¬ 
age of twelve* which is rather early* considering the severity 
of the climate. as the women grow up more slowly than in 
warmer regions i but they also grow old more slowly, in 
spite of the hard circumstances of their lives* hither the 
parents betroth their daughters in infancy—a custom which 
gives rise to much litigation in case the girl refuses to accept 
the chosen bridegroom; or the betrothal takes place when 
the girl comes of age. without the intervention of the parents. 

'"Divorce takes place very rarely amongst the mountain¬ 
eers* and only in case the woman is ill-natured, a bad worker, 
and unable to live in peace with her husband's other wives. 

“The mountaineers of Darwaz and Karatfigiii ire Mus 
sulmans of the Sunni sect* but the)- are not very devoted to 
their religion, ami their mosques arc often neglected. 

' Like all aboriginal, unsophisticated peoples, the charac¬ 
ter of the mountaineers is marked by a kind-hearted con¬ 
sideration for orphans, quarrelsomeness, obstinate blood- 
feuda, respect for elders, for the property of others, straight¬ 
forwardness* faithful adherence to promises* courage in 
danger, unlvounded contempt for cowards, pat tenet-* stoic.il 
endurance of every privation in the struggle with nattire 
and the course of events, a willing hospitality, ami a gciirral 
readiness to divide even the last crust with any chance guesL 
" The mental qualities of the mountaineer find expression 
In keen powers of i tbservatbn, a retentive memory, which 
the Danvaz and Karategln mourttetneers manifest espe.dully 
in knowledge of their genealogies and legends, and in the 
study of Eastern sci nces in tin; nudrtm of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, where the -ions of the mountaineers always learn 
the Scriptures* laws, and philosophies of the East more 
rapidly and better than the natives of the lowlands. 
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" The concept Tons of life field by the mountaineers, 
coloured by their complete isolation and absence of a cor¬ 
rect understanding of the laws of nature,, are full of SUJ 
st it km and the fear of evil spirits. 

*' Tn Dpjfwax they know neither the Muhammadan era nor 
the names of the months, iHir the names of the divisions of 
the world. They consider die sun as the source of life and 
light; the moon, as the Sunlit of the dead; and die pole-star, 
as the indicator of the way. They consider lightning and 
thunder as the attempts of the devil to ascend to heaven, 
when the angels pdt him with fiery stones. Spring and 
summer are sent by God from Paradise, and autumn and 
winter from hell; and the\ believe that the frequent, earth- 
quakes that th rcateu di ci r vil [ages are cutset I by the souls 
of sinners writhing in Purgatory, 

,k I he imagination of the mountaineers finds an outlet in 
songs, stories, fables, and proverbs : Til sentimental poems on 
ili-: joys of flowers, the songs of the love-lorn nightingale* 
and the lam i i y h a p pi ness of at tec t innate doves.' 

A word in condition. These Bekdoms of ©arfnut and 
Karat eg in are, as we have seen, tributaries of Bokhara, 
and it can hardly be doubted, as Bokhara comes more and 
more under the power of the ITar, that Darivviz and Kara 
login will ultimately be absorbed into the Russian Empire, 
For this reason i have mud I them as potentially, if tiOt 
actually* within the boundary of the Russian protected area 
in the accompanying map,* in which, for the sake of complete¬ 
ness, I have also included the Saras, Alicuur. Tagdumbash, 
Khurd r Kalyan, RangfcuL, and Khargodi Famirs, which 
Russia will probably claim as furoutr vassals of Kaftan, 

It is startiin^ to note iiqw dose the Russian and English 
boundaries uiii be,—in one place separated by only thirty- 
live miles,—-should these probabilities become actualities. 

DlARLlS JoilKSTOff, 

Bengal Civil -Service. 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF THE ARYAN 
TRIBES IN l i IE SUB-1’AM HU AN REGION. 

is drawing up an ethnographical map or the Sul*-Tannin an 
region, it becomes dear that the ethnical grouping of races 
of various anthropological origin Ins followed a rule deter- 
mined by the topographical configuration of the country. I n 
fact, tile peoples of Aryan origin arc shown to hold the 
high valleys wlikh give access, directly or indirectly, t-t the 
Pamirs, whereas the tribe* of Turco-Mongol origin hold the 
plain, and the very high valleys of the Pamirs themselves. 
The Aryan tribes arc all sedentary, and cultivate the soil; 
whereas the others are mostly nomads ami shepherds :n 
search of pasturages to feed their Hocks, in other words, 
their movable gaods, l do not know a single nomad tribe 
of Aryan origin in Central Asia, except the Tzigane or 
Loullis (Mazangues). It is also evident that Uie Aryan 
or Iranian tribes of the high valleys have preserved, enm- 
paratively speaking, the purity ol their racial characterise 
tics, their customs, religious belief^ and social tendencies. 
From this standpoint they have an interest of the highest 
order for lhe anthropologist or ethnographer. It is among 
the tribes that inhabit the sou them buttresses ot the 1 iindu* 
kush and the adjacent secondary chains,—tribes of which 
some may he included in the denomination cl Daki'S, that 
Messrs. Leitner, Biddulph, etc., have made their interest* 
tog studies on comparative linguistics and ethnography. 
Though, in the plain, a fertile soil under the vis dying action 
of abundant water, gives extraordinarily great yields, the 
wealthy man is not the agriculturist bin l 3 ic nomad, the 
proprietor of docks. When the Kirghiz becomes poor—as 
for instance has been seen m the steppes t•• mu Lower Syr 
i t riand of Kazdimk—He reiuctandy takes to agriculture 
The Turcoman Baratifns of the Tekkus of Akhal and 
Mcrv were undertaken for the most part, and whh the 
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greatest ardour, by the sedentary agricultural class, whidi 
were less rich than the nomads, and were more forded to 
enrich themselves by the sale of kidnapped Persians. 
The agriculture. which might be called n Aryan/' of the 
Sub kamiriau regions is, mostly, little remunerative. It 
demands con5unit effort and considerable labour. The 
climatic condition in which it exerts itself, and the land it 
employs* are not very favourable to the normal development 
of the cultured produce which man entrusts to them. The 
highest altitude at which [ have found the soil sown with 
cereals does not exceed 10,300 feet. Hi sew here, as in 
Tibet* marj cultivates she soil at still higher altitudes, but 
he also finds there more propitious conditions. Nearly all 
the valleys of the Sub Pamirian region are very narrow, 
arul are fed by torrent,dike and intermittent streams or rivers. 
Such arc, for instance, the Fanj, the Yarkhanna, tile Kunar, 
the Vasin, the Bartang. the Zarafshan, the Yagnau, etc. 

Almost all these narrow' valleys have received, during 
tin. rp intern ary geological period, deposits of conglomerate 
or of ancient alluvia, in which the actual r.ver lias cut itself 
a. generally, very deep bed. The results are unilateral or 
bilateral terraces of foible width, on which* thanks to n 
more rapid process of exhaustion and of kaoUmzailun, to u 
lightening of die deeper soil, cultivated lands may be 
established* As their greater part does not depend on the 
possibility of irrigating them by means of canals derived 
from a water-course* but are fed by rainfall, the difference of 
level with the river does not enter into consideration, cotv 
trary to what takes place in the plain, Without estival rains* 

1 hesc cultivated lands, called 11 baganaj" are seen, inter 
among the Yagnaons of the; Kohistan, and among 
the Wakhis of the high valley. Elsewhere* r.jf. among' 
the Chitraiis and the Yahhunis, cultivation is almost every- 
where established on the cones of defection of streams, 
rivulets, and torrents, the lateral affluents of the principal 
art r y. 1 hese more recent alluvia form Deltas evcF-grow- 
hvg in outface by new additions, and their fertility is easily 
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stimulated by tilt: artificial irrigation accorded by the very' 
stream which has deposited them. The greater part of the 
villages of Chitral are thus installed on a fertile Delta. 

As the disposal of the soil permits the formation of 
slightly raised terraces, the abundance of water joined t ‘ 
climatic conditions renders possible evert the troublesome 
cultivation of rice. Itice fields are frequent at Drassotine 
Mastoudi, and in the neighbourhood of Chitral hen 
there is a want of the natural soil, lightened alluvia, cones 
of d e fee t i o n. on e can < iccas to nail v see ihr- s ed cm ary A rya n 
entirely create his cultivated field by his bodily Swinging to 
it the earth to which he Wishes to confide the seed, '1 Ins 
Is how the Sbh-Posh Kafirs often proceed, one ot the most 
ancient Aryan tribes of the Hbuhikush, as also the so- 
called Tajiks of the mountains The tillage of the soil Is 
very trying at these altitudes. the primitive plough, a 
simple piece of bent wood, whether armed with a plough- 
share or not. is employed concurrently with the spade ; but 
neither the ploughing nor the digging is deep. 

The cereals cultivated almost exclusively by the tribes of 
the high valleys arc: wheat, barley, and beans; further, 
flax and common kitchen produce, lik> carrots, turnips, and 
even melons, wherever the climate permits it. It is curious 
10 see the bean {Faha ::tfgar:, D) reappcar among the 
mountaineers. They call it " bockaJa/ * on the two 
slopes of the Pamir, whilst it is not found cultivated in the 
plain. This plant, indeed, b very Hardy, and replaces the 
other less resisting legumina, Just as buckwheat often re¬ 
places elsewhere the ordinary more exacting cereals. '1 he 
grater port of our fruit-trees grow in the valleys up to 
variable altitudes. In the protected and w arm valleys up 
to 3,5C0 feet, the apricot tree in abundance furnishes a 
precious nourish ru cut. The fruit iis dried lor winter con¬ 
sumption, The i^megrauate and the fig-tree are already 
found in the fields of Drassovme, above Chitrab 

CattI breeding is an indispensable compensation for the 
* The "balk’'of Turkcv.—Ed. 
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meagre product of the land in the high valleys, The 
■sueep, the goat, the ox. the yik t are met especially on the 
extreme limit of the cultivateJ lands, thus profiting by the 
pisturages situated ulwve (cm* amotti). The produce of the 
Hocks and cattle aid the native to live and lo clothe himself* 
In diort, tht: love of the soil, this passion of the agricub 
turist, is developed to an extraordinary' degree in the j 
Aryan mountaineer of the SubT’umirian region. When one 
5*stiS hint hold obstinately to his little patch of land, of which 
he has at last succeeded in making a cultivated held ; when, 
sometimes at eousidenible distances from p village, one 
finds him toiling with an ardour that no obstacle cun rebut* 
Lhen one can understand the profound and characteristic 
difference of racial propensity between the Aryan and the 
Turfco^ Mongolian in Central Asia. 

Guru. tut Cafus. 




MILITARY OBJECTIONS TO THE 
HI NTERJAN SPELLING OF INPIAX'“WORDS. 

Tui. pre&cut time seems to be opportune for a leu* remarks 
on a subject which has not yet received much attention in 
Great Britain, Inn which is of far greater importance than 
many that toe from time to time occupied dm public 
attention* 

Fite pronunciation of "Indian words Eias always bt.cn 
!UL Lilly with people who have not Studied Oriental lan¬ 
guages; toted* there are not a few who have lived tong in 
the Last, ami who can read and write more than one 
Eastern language well*, but who are utterly uliable to pro* 
flounce many of the most common word* correctly. And 
who is there tlui has not heard, from some one reading 
aloud hom a newspaper or a boob, the exclamation, uttered 
partly in anger and partly in shame ■ ir Oh, here if* one of 
those horrid Indian names, how da you pronounce it?’ 1 

Surely that is not as it should be. 

Up to within the l;ist ten or twelve years, there was 
never any officially recognised system for the transliteration 
of |-iimloosUnee. that Is to say, of the generally accepted 
colloquial language of British India, which in lliat country IS 
known as 4 Oordoo ; ,r but during the time that Dr, W, W, 
Hunter was a member of the Vice-regal Council, the sub¬ 
ject was so persistently and SO urgently pressed by him on 
the notice of the Government of India, that at last definite 
orders were issued regarding the manner m which the names 
of people and places should be spelt in official cotrespon- 
deuce. These orders am believed to have been based upon 
rules drawn up by Dr, Hunter* Obviously some roles 
were desirable, If not actually necessary, in order to obtain 
uniformity in the spelling of names ; and it was with that 
object that the rules were filmed—and, theoretically, they 
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wen. good but inasmuch they gave no due,—either Lo 
the trained official in India, who was not always an Oriental 
scholar, or to the outside world, which was totally ignorant 
pf the language*—^of the way in which those names should 
he pronounced, they were practically bad. 

Formerly, although there were no hard-and-fast official 
rules on the subject, yet there were two recognised systems 
which were well understood; one being that which was 
taught in Cheltenham College and at the East India Com¬ 
pany's military College at Addiscombe. in which the words 
were to a great extent, though not entirely*, phonetically 
Spelt; anti the other being the so-called scientific system, 
which to a great extent, but not universally. was used by 
Civilians, but was never used by military men : and it is on 
the latter that the rules for the present system were based, 
which has been on trial for some ten or twelve years now, 
and which appears to have failed in giving satisfaction to 
many. 

The former system, which is often termed the 4 common- 
sense' system, was purposely adopted because of the diffi¬ 
culty in giving the full value to the different vowels, and 
the great confusion and danger that would arise in military 
operations, owing to a name being wrongly spelter wrongly 
pronounced ; moreover, it was recognised that, the majority 
of readers in England not being Oriental scholars, it was 
desirable that all words should bean spelt as to present 
so ins: difficulty in pronouncing than wrongly. 

A careful analysis oi the Oordoo (Crdu) alphabet here 
would be out of place ; but a few remarkn regarding the 
vowels are necessary, became it k almost entirely in con¬ 
nection with them that the difficulties arose. The problem 
was. How should the different forms of the vowels—namely, 
the long, the short, and the mixed—br so written in the 
English characters as to enable Lbe unlearned reader to pro¬ 
nounce them as nearly correctly as possible? and it was 
solved, in what appeared to be a satisfactory manner, as 
follows :— 
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The Tong " a " U pronoipced in the vernacular like the 
H a"’ In l he Knglish word ‘bal]/' therefore it fta^ordered to 
be so written. the short h ;i" having quite a different sound, 
v, hi h i?; more like the " 11" in J - but,” it was (almost) in¬ 
variably so written. The long *■ being pronounced as 
in the EftgUsh word 11 feel i$ the equivalent of the Italian 
vowel * £ i/ r and was invariably written M ee the short “ i,’ 
pronounced ns in “ tdl," was so written. In like 
manner the long M u t " which in the vernacular b formed 
from the u o “ by the addition of a particular accent, is pro 
nounced as “ qo ” in *' tool/' and the short '* u " as in 11 full," 
and consequently they were always so written, 1 he mixed 
vowel ’* ai/' which is formed from ■ e " by the addition of 
an accent, is pronounced like QUt i tn ' bite ; but, in 
order to avoid confusion, it w:e, either written as " a! or as 
- y ; " and the mixed form of 1 0/ being pronounced like 
" ow 1 In Tl cow/' was ctiher so written or was expressed by 
^an." The two forms «ai" and " : m M are admittedly weak 
I -011115 to ait English reader, 011 account of the way in which 
the common w ords £ul and “ cause " arc pronouncudi 
hr the present system, the long and short vowels are all 
written exactly alike, and only Very occasionally does a 
[xartieularly careful writer trouble himself to insert the 
accents over them, which alone can distinguish otic from 
another; it appeal's to be taken for granted that everybody 
knows in some mysterious manner where to place them 
himself, consequently the greatest difficulty is exjwrienoed 
in reading anything which is connected, with India; and the 
most absurd and serious mistakes are made constantly by 
all kinds of people, from the greatest orator In Parliament 
down to the youngest boy at school. In fact, under this 
system the object would appear to be to write the Indian 
w ords in such a manner as to render it highly Improbable, 
if not impossible, that the ordinary reader or speaker shall 
pronounce them correctly; and liad it been consistently en¬ 
forced in its entirely, the names of many places would have 
been altered beyond recognition, such for instance as Cab 
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crnta, Bombav, Lucknow, Meerut, and very many others. 
It was therefore considered absolutely necessary to make 
numerous exceptions in the names nf plan s, anti hr this tve 
have to thank the energetic protests that were raised by the 
military authorities ; but in die names of people and a!! 
other words no exceptions were: allow ed, consequently the 
old familiar Baboos* Pimdita, and Mixnishees now appear 
to the astonished Britisher as Babus, Pandits and Manshift, 
and so on* 

It is impossible not to admire the originality and bold- 
ness o i the man who first started this so-called "correct “ 
method of writing H indoostanee words ; hm at the same 
time It Is equally impossible not to perceive the deplorable 
waul of tact, at id the indifference to the feelings anil wants 
of Others* of those w ho, by forcing such a system on India* 
attempted to lav down law's for the world, 

h may be, and lias been urged, that ibis is a matter of very 
trilling importance, inasmuch a* it is wet) know n that tfrere 
arc few Englishmen w ho knows and can lell you off-hand the 
correct pronunciation of the places A thy, Cavan. Omagh, 
and YnUjghal in Ireland; or Aroch, Mutfevun and Kirkcud 
bright in Scotland; or who are agreed as to the co r r e c t Way of 
pronouncing Bath ; not to speak of the almost Impossible 
Welsh names: bur it is scarcely logical to put forward one 
form of ignorance as an excuse for another. 

There Is no intention in tins paper of touching on the pe¬ 
culiarities of our own language : they are so numerous ami 
so outrageous* that the wonder is, that any foreigner can ever 
master them: nor have w't any concern here with the excep¬ 
tional manner of pronouncing Latin words, which is the rule 
in England only—not in Scotland or Ireland* 

The only question which it is here desired to submit for 
pnblic opinion is, whether it is desirable that the names of 
pfcO [ tic and of places in I ndia should be spdt as nearly as possi¬ 
ble phonetically, according to rules which can be easily fixed 
hereafter, or whether the system now in force in that coun¬ 
try should be allowed to continue to perplex and mystify all 
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who wish to read and £o learn about that most important 
iKJrtioji <>f ihe Empire ? 

In reality, the organization of 11 Gordon" iri aS its derails, 
renders the pronunciation of that language of easy acquisi¬ 
tion* by theory* to educated people ; to some people, cs ped¬ 
al U' to Italians* U comes very easily, both in theory and in 
practice; but, strange to say, to the average Englishman it 
j:« sents many great difficulties, Wc know liow difficult it 
ls for him to understand how to pronounce the long vowel '*a" 
even when it is marked with a broad accent The English 
orthography is so barbarous, C&ch vow^d varying, ftS soluuI 
so arbitrarily* that k is almost impossible for an Englishman 
to form an adequate idea of the real value of a vowel in 
Oordtx>j therefore, to prevdu him from being misled by the 
erratic notion of letters that he lias obtained from his mother 
tongue, it was found necessary* in former days* to wrote 
phonetically, and in that way n tolerably correct pronunci¬ 
ation was arrived at. So much for the vowels. 

Fortunately the consonants present few difficulties to a 
man who knows English thoroughly; but to this, there are 
some very important exceptions, in the " dentals and in the 
mixed letters cbidly for instance, there are many men who 
: it impossible to approximate to a correct pronunciation 
of the double letters * kh" and “gh/’ or of that peculiar 
form of ,k I*' which, in the Bombay Presidenc) was formerly 
expressed as “q" “Q/‘ that being the only English letter 
that sounds at all like it. 

The orthography of the English language having little or 
nothing to do with its pronunciation, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that many men pronounce many common English 
words differently. Hnw can you then expect them to agree 
in the pronunciation of foreign words, even when spelt 
phonetically, without any (^implications of accents? In Oordoo 
everything depends on the value given to the vowels; but in 
the so-called scientific system, the accents* which should, and 
which alone can, denote that value* are almost Invariably 
omitted ; therefore it is impossible lor any ordinary reader 
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to tall how words so written should be pronounced. It is 
not necessary that every -me in India, or hi England either, 
should be an Oriental scholar; but it is undoubtedly neces¬ 
sary that every one should know how t- pronounce correctly 
what tit; reads. Many cavillers will object to all this, cm die 
plea tliat there is nothing new in it. and that they have heard 
it all before; quite true, but it is not for such that these Hues 
are written, hut rather for the mfflions of English* speaking 
people throughout the world who do not care to pose as 
scholars, but who w ish to read and speak imdleCUiolly and 
intelligibly. 

A few examples, illustrative of the apparent necessity for a 
change back to the old lines, may be useful here- One day, 
some few years after tin- new system had been in force, a cer¬ 
tain learned mefflherof the Counci l of the Go vemment ofl ndia 
was travelling along a well-known road in the Himalayas, 
Arrived at one halting-place. he consulted his route book 
and found that his next day s march would take him to a place 
called iJ Kukkerhuttuc so it was written, and so it was 
pronounced ; but he was a learned man and a great scholar, 
so he called together the men who were hired to earn' his 
baggage, and informed them in the most pompous manner 
that on the following day they would proceed to " Kooktr- 
hodtee/' that being, in his opinion t the correct pronunciation 
of the word. The poor ignorant coolies were so tickled at 
such an unexpected and unprecedented display ongnoraitce, 
that they forgot for the moment their Oriental manners, and 
roared with laughter. The writer was present on that occa¬ 
sion, } he great man is the author of many works dealing 
with India. 

On another occasion the heads of three Govern mens De¬ 
partments were engaged in the official discussion of a 
momentous question connected with an important frontier 
railway station called " Rook r '—it was pronounced, and 
so it used formerly to be written. We will call these officials 
A, ii and C None of them had ever been to the place m 
question, On receiving the file u fcorrespojjdeuce from "A," 
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in which the word appeared as 11 Kuk,' " ii‘ expressed the 
utmost indignation at the tgusance—as lit termed it—ofhh 
colleague; and in hh written opinion on the subject, he spelt 
the word " Rak, and dilated to some extent on tfec great 
danger attendant on carelessness In spelling die names of 
important places. When the papers le ache d " C, M he was 
fail 1y puzzled : but he was wise enough to take counsel with 
a subordinate who knew tin* place, and so the matter rsided 
happily by die adoption of the spelling +s REtk." which is 
scientifically correct* The original omission of the accent 
had caused the difficulty which might possibly have led |o 
serious results ; and that same accent ls now invariably 
omitted. If the word had been written phonetically, no 
mistake could have possibly occurred, and the name would 
to day be correctly pronounced by everybody, 

A Lhird example is still before us in the correspondence 
on tli^ Manipur disaster; and the two names which catch 
the eye more often than any others are *■ Manipur fl and 
■ Senaputty/ The correct way of pronouncing the first 
name is like the two English words M Money poor/' but 
how many of the millions who read the daily papers know 
that J The old way of spelling it was " Mtinncepoor "; but 
of late years that has been changed lo the more scientific 

Manipur" —Cutfom ? Strange to say, the second w rd 
has been all along, either accidentally or designedly, spelt 
phonetically, the consequence of which is, that it has been 
correctly pronounced by everybody, Fhc one notable 
cvplioti to this rule has been Sir Richard Temple, who. In 
his able article in the Coo!toipotuty AYiy^A spalls the word 
•• Sena pa ti k ‘; but it is fortunate for the general reading 
puli lie that his scientific method of rendering the word vas 
not adopted by any other contributor to tile discussion. 

Progress is good so long as it k made in the right direc¬ 
tion ; but when it Is found tlutt the direction is wrong, and 
that further progress only leads to still deeper vsatcr. then 
retrogression becomes expedient, in order that a fresh Start 
may i e made along a safer and less intricate course, 

NEW SERIES. VOL. lit* U 
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The great iiuiss of educated EngItsJt-speakiug people 
throughout the world do not like to be made ridiculous by 
having to confess an i nabs lily to pronounce words that are 
written for them; and surely their tastes anti feelings should 
have been consulted by the pedagogues who framed the 
rules which have occasioned so much annoyance. 

A careful consid<. ration of the arguments ou each side of 
the question may possibb lead to a recognition of the fact, 
that if a word is so written that it cannot be mispronounced 
by any ordinary reader, the chances . re that it will, also be 
correctly pronounced by every i/ne else ; in which case it U 
to he hoped that tile .present rules may be revised. 

The old difficulty about the bag 1 a " will remain in 
Oordoo, ns it does still in English : but the proaiindation of 
the other vowels will be much facilitated. 

Fnr some years past it has been considered by same 
people that it ts an unmistakable sign of superiority in 
Oriental scholarship to L. able to write 1 iiridoostance words 
it* such a way as to render intelligent and intelligible read¬ 
ing almost impossible their less gifted brethren : but 
there dots not appear to be any good reason why those 
ideas should not now bo exploded* and, the tmellciturd 
standard of the Few be rtduced lo a level which will he 
e Lilly ittamabie by the masses. There need he no fear 
that a graceful rdinquSbtnent of the high stand taken by 
the scholars will make them appear in the eyes of the world 
to be less scholarly than they formerly were ; on the other 
band, it is probable that a timely acknowledgmeni of ib 
ho|>dessnesis of their self imposed task, which apparently 
aimed at the sudden and forcible raising of the: national lin¬ 
guistic standard without the necessary previous education, 
and a resolution to abandon same of their dignity, with the 
object oE assisting their fdlow-crcaluies, will earn h r them 
the gratitude of many whose wish or whose: duty it is to 
know all about India, but for whom a complete knowledge 
of the language is unnecessary if not impossible. 

M. J. K im>H at: max, 

Colonel, Indian Army* 
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< leaving Ispahan* I secured as my companion i fusioned 
»nin.^immi stunned officer of the Royal Engineers who had 
just retired from the Telegraph Department aftvi w residence 
r>f about twenty- fitfi years in Persia. I naturally thought 
that after such a long resilience 1 should find in him a fund 
of information about die count ry ; but he turned wit to he 
tiett rly ignorant of anything beyond die limited sphere in 
which 3iis official dudes had nm. while, as to the country 
lying a few miles off the line of telegraph, it was as unknown 
to him ns any part of unexplored Africa. I do nut say that 
this was lus fault, for lie appeared to be u fairly' good sped 
men of his cltss, and had cVid&itfy taken some pains to 
Earn die language of the country; it was rather that of die 
system to which he was subjected. 

It is astonishing to think dial all the attention of the 
subordinates of the Department should have been restricted 
by the British authorities in such a country as I J ersh to die 
mechanical discharge of their official dude-; for. as my com- 
panion informa l me. when l tast'd him with not acquaint’ 
itig himself with tiie country in which he had sp'n: so many 
years, lf The orders of my Director are, that no subordinate 
may go off the direr t line of telegraph without obtaining 
leave and flaying for all die expenses of his transport I ti 
consequence of this insane red-tapeism, even dm immediate 
vicinity of a place In which he had lived by himself for 
seventeen years, without -\ European neighbour within 
seventy miles, was unknown to him. 

1 lc also complained of the effect of such an order in limi t- 
lug the few recreations possible in the way of shooting and 
fishing excursions, by which the dreary monotony of die life 
of the subordinates* in many of these out of ths: way places, 
ml-'ht have been varied 1 believe, however, that the I de¬ 
graph Department Is not entirely responsible for tins culp- 
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That the interests of the Department would be best con¬ 
sidered by ofi'erin^ nil the higher appointments to civilian 
employ^ is self-evident. What can be more discouraging 
than for the So peri men dents and Assistant Super intend cuts 
to work CQnscierUiuiisiy for years, leading the while a life 
uf many hardships, to find that promotion, beyond a com¬ 
paratively subordinate grade, is dosed to diem, and that as 
last :u one I > I feet or or Assistant l Erector retires or is pro- 
inoted, h:^ jdac ' is supplied by a Royal Engineer who may 
be transferred from the Public Works Department in India 
or the Sappers: and Miners or any other branch of the ser¬ 
vice, and h probably ignorant of anything connected with 
electricity and the telegraph, beyond what lie learned as a 
Cadet, whereas the Civilians have had a thorough technical 
education? These, however, are only grievances similar to 
those which constitute almost a scandal In the Public Wot b 
Department in India In both cases the mixture uf the 
military and civil dements in these Departments is detri¬ 
mental to the public service, as the source of ail petty 
jealousies and tyrannies. Xo military man can efficiently 
control a number of subordinate* of mixed civilians and 
soldiers; for he cannot understand that his civilian sub¬ 
ordinates should -drillur to a treatment which is accepted by 
military subordinates, bound by their rules of discipline to 
submit without dissent to his orders ; consequently mis¬ 
understanding and ill-feeling are bred between the two 
tlethems, to tiie detriment of the public service. 

1 lie plea that the presence of privates and nokircom¬ 
missioned officer of the Royal Engineers in the Dcpart- 
munt necessitates military control, is too absurd to require 
serious consideration, for out of the total number of em¬ 
ployes, only an iutmitesimul proportion come viiwh r dm 
category, and these would be mote suitably employed clse- 
v acre ; for their duties in the Telegraph D- -partm -m are 
far more efficient ly performed by the civilians who have 
bad a special and technical training; 
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In spite of the efforts oil the part of Europe to penetrate 
ibe Central Sudan, this remote region contuses to remain 
the stronghold of Muhammadan fenaiicisin and of Negro 
barbarism, Protected on the north by a deep zom of 
pitiless desert, its approaches on all Other sides barred by 
countless Impediments, created either by nature or man, the 
sihmt Sudan is a field of martyrdom for the oppressed 
pagan and an earthly Paradise for ihe sons or the Prophet, 
From die West Coast of Africa sc nous oUetn [>ts are being 
tnadu —if, indeed, their futility has not already been proved 
—to effect a pacific lodgment in the Muhammadan Sudan, 
The British, from the Niger, have quite recently tried, but 
failed to convince the Sultan of Borne of the advantage and 
comfort of wearing the Western yoke ; the Germans, from 
the Cameroon^, are doggedly engaged on the same hopeless 
task , whilst the French, from the Congo, have been seriously 
repulsed and their envoys assassinated* On Lhc Fast Const, 
owing to the force of puliiical circumstances, the agents of 
Britain have recently met with an unexpected success—not* 
indeed, in penetrating Muhammadan Africa, which is ns in¬ 
accessible as ever, but in the pacific occupation of what may 
lv regarded as an important outwork—l ganda. But the 
enthusiasm, or spur of toreign competition, which lias carried 
or driven them so far, bus left them much iu advance of 
tlielr base on the CoasL it is now feared that this valiant 
band of pioneers— not the mis^iunarn - of course must be 
recalled The reason for Uds retrograde measure appears to 
bti, that iveare uot yet prepared to support such >m advance* 
This b tlie crisis : Shall uo ( laving succeeded so far, pro- 
ceed to fulfil ourrt^ponsiblliues, or shall we fall back on the 
old policy aud—scuttle? The position requires explana¬ 
tion. i t is doubtless serious, and involves far-reaching can- 
sequences, which any statesman might hesitate to accept; 
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able neglect of an important means of exercising an honour¬ 
able iniluence in the country; for even if its Directing 
Officers were willing to encourage its employes to give an 
intelligent attention to the circumstances of the country and 
population amidst which many of them are destined to 
spend their lives, such a policy would probably only pro* 
voke disagreeable criticisms on the part of the Legation, 
who resent any iniringement of what they consider their 
special province, namely, local information of every descrip¬ 
tion. \ ct in this they seem, as a general rule, woefully 
dciicient; it is notorious that the British Legation at Tehe¬ 
ran is the last place to which a traveller should apply for 
any information regarding Persia, This state of affairs re¬ 
calls the absurd position formerly taken up by some of our 
frontier officials, when, on crossing the western frontier oil 
duty or pleasure, one found oneself watched, ordered to 
travel by a particular route, and forbidden to go to this or 
that place. The vague and alarmingly suggestive plea used 
was, ‘ fear of political complications;'' the truth being, that 
tne political authorities were jealous to the last degree of 
any intruders upon their especial preserve—a more extended 
acquaintance with which would lessen, as they feared, their 
importance in the eyes of Government. 

W hatever the cause of such a short-sighted policy, the fact 
is, that for the last quarter of a century we have had, scat¬ 
tered over the line of the telegraph, numerous Englishmen, 
many of them, particularly the civil members of the Depart¬ 
ment, Of a very high class of intelligence, each one of whom, 
if properly utilized, might have become a mine of informa¬ 
tion on all local subjects, and a source of considerable influ¬ 
ence among the surrounding population; and tliat we have 
marc than simply neglected, one might say, determinedly 
declined, to turn to any practical use this valuable material. 

I should qualify these sweeping remarks with the observa¬ 
tion, that at last we seem to have recognised the error of our 
ways, and have apparently endeavoured to atone for past 
neglect by taking one, at any rate very marked, step in 
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recognition of the value of the services of which the Tele- 
graph Department Ls capable* by upp -Enting, as Consul at 
Ispahan, a senior officer of llse Department 

This is indeed a good move, and one which has revised 
the drooping spirits of these ol the employes wlm are or a 
more studious and enterprising disposition, and have tie- 
voted their leisure time—of which those stationed along 
the line have no Ittck. the:ir duties taking up only a few 
hours in the day—to making Lin mselves acquainted with 
the languages, and manners, and various su! jeers of interest 
of the people am ng whom they are living. Let us hope 
that this step may be followed by that of appointing men 
of this stamp, on their retirement from the f degraph De¬ 
partment* as Vice-Consuls In various parts of Persia. Where 
could any body nf men be found more suited for such a 
position than they who have spent many years of their 
lives in almost complete isolation from their fellow-countr> 
men. bui in constant and,— as iar as is possible between 
Europeans and Asiatics.—almost intimate Intercourse with 
the people of the country: the more so as thereby they have 
become unfitted for lif - in England* and would prefer, in 
many cases,, to remain, if only a slight inducement were 
forthcoming* in the land of their adoption. 

The great misfortune of the Telegraph Pepartnvnt in 
Persia is, that, though its duties are now of an essentially 
civil nature* it has been thought necessary to adhere to an 
appearance of military control in Its administration. This 
again Is a piece of red tape ism, which might with advantage 
be done away with. There may have b-wn many reasons, 
when originally constructing the line, for entrusting the work 
ton scientific branch of the military service. Persia was 
then a comparatively unknown country, and it would have 
been difficult to organize a Gvfl Department to tarty out 
the work ; but now that the Department is practically worked 
by civilians—the military forming but a minute percent¬ 
age of the whole*—it stems absurd to keep up a military 
organization 
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but it also offers distinct advantages to those who have the 
courage to seize them. 

Ever since the partition of Africa entered the phase of 
an insensate scramble, the Powers of Europe have barely 
had time to consider the serious national responsibilities 
involved by the wholesale annexation of territory. Now, 
however, they arc beginning to realize their position. Ger¬ 
many has again met with a serious rebuff on the East Coast, 
and openly acknowledges the comparatively slight value of 
her possessions in South-west Africa. Italy has given up 
her dreams of empire on the Red Sea Littoral, and is rapidly 
withdrawing her forces; soon she will be left only with 
Massowali to safeguard. Finally, not t«* mention other 
African bubbles. Britain has abandoned the so-called race 
to Lake Chad, and now threatens to evacuate her strategic 
position on the Upper Nile, in Uganda. 

If, as we are aware, the advance of a European Power 
into Africa is not accomplished without suffering, in some 
form or another, to the natives who are dispossessed of their 
lands, a retreat is fraught with still more disastrous con¬ 
sequences. The Europeans, numerically wetffc. very natu¬ 
rally support their advance by entering into treaties with 
the most powerful native chiefs; nor do they scruple to take 
advantage of local animosities and tribal feuds. Tribes, 
factions, and individuals are pitted against one another. In 
Europe such action establishes a balance of power; but 
among African savages a breath of conspiracy will destroy 
the equilibrium. Those who rely on the promises of Euro¬ 
pean protection are. it is true, generally the stronger; but, 
should the European protector suddenly withdraw his aid, 
they are left in a critical position. The house of cards, built 
up with paper treaties, immediately collapses, and the un¬ 
happy natives are left to their fate. The European loses 
nothing, perhaps, except prestige and the reputation for 
honest dealing, as valuable in Africa as in any other con¬ 
tinent. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that, since the 
advance of Europe into Africa can be greatly facilitated,_ 
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nnd in some intfantis is only possi—by securing ibv 
confidence of native tribes, it is of the utmost importance 
that the European should never repudiate his bond nor 
prove false iv his engage merits, These remarks apply 

with special force to Uganda, 

Probably there h no other district in Africa that can show 
a more striking picture of Christian and European iniluenn 
than I. ganda; none in which missionary enterprise,”con¬ 
sidering the obstacles, lias been more successful. or ( coii’ 
side 1 ing the opport unities, loss 5a tLsf .ic tory. This paradoxical 
statement is borne out by the tacts that, ran the on - hand, we 
have witnessed tn Uganda hundred* *>f native converts to 
Christianity dying for their faith : and on the other hand, 
we have seen this advanced native State tom asunder by 
rival factions and plunged into end wars owing in a great 
measure to the political intrigues of the Arab. Catholic, mid 
Protestant parties. The English and French missionaries, 
instead of uniting to stamp out the conflagrations of barbar¬ 
ism that mure than once have threatened thdtr very existence, 
live each worked for their own political ends, though in su¬ 
preme moments they have stood back to back and boldly 
faced the devouring elements, Tlieemei boy-king Mwanga, 
who murdered Bishop Hanning ton and tortured to death 
hundreds of native Christian converts, after being deposed 
by his Arab rival, was restored to jxmer by the Protestant 
party, into whose arms he consequently lell I he A test news 
from' Uganda was to the effect that the country still resembled 
an sowed camp: the rival factions were ranged in 
battle, and an expedition was pending agaiaat tli«Muhatnma- 
dan party. Captain Lugard, the emissary of the British East 
Africa Company* having forced Mwanga into accepting 
British suzerainty, and having strongly entrenched himself 
and his party, appeared to hold the balance of power in his 
hand - but he docs not speak with confidence. 1 has me 
fate of Uganda still trembles in the balance. 1 he \±su<t is 
of the highest importance. Uganda is the most civilized 
native State in that part of Africa, Under European tute* 
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lage, anti nominally under Christian inflttcsfice, it might be 
made the nucleus of a new order of things in Central 
Africa, its advantageous geographical position, its com¬ 
paratively organized administrative machinery, its large 
and intelligent population, are all factors of Importance to 
any European Power having a dominaijl position in the 
country. At the same time, ilo Power, with insufficient ma¬ 
terial strength behind It can hope to regulate the barbaric 
passions of the native population. As in other parts of 
Africans© in Uganda, it is essential for the Suzerain Euro¬ 
pean Power to be In <_■ mipktc touch with a base on the Const, 
whence supplies and reinforcements can be received with 
safety, regularity, and despatch. IU any case the mamtenmtEe 
of such aii advanced inland post as Uganda, If It is to serve 
as a secondary base for operations in the Interior, would tas 
the utmost available resources of any European Power, mid 
far more of any Cl mitered Company In Africa. To build and 
maintain a mifnay over 400 miles in length, from the Coast 
hi the V ictoria Nyaitia, to launch a steamer or steamers on 
the Lake, and to hold the restless Waganda,—not to speak 
of neighbouring tribes and the Masai,—in check, is a task 
quite beyond the strength and means of the British East 
Africa Company, constituted as it is at present, and depen¬ 
dent simply on Its own resources. Nevertheless, it Is pre¬ 
cisely this task which the Company have undertaken. 

Prom the port of Mohtbaza, their settled base on the 
Coast, over which they have now unfettered proprietory 
rights, the Company have actually commenced the construe* 
lion oi a tight railway in the direction of the Victoria NyiutttL 
A fund has been started for the expenses of placing a steamer 
ie Lake, Captain Lugard, to whose presence in Uganda 
alt us ion is,is already been made, has not only coerced the 
tyrant M wanga into ac'jcp| (Lah . suzerainty,and strongly 

entrenched himself in the country, but he has also instituted 
a lint of fortified stations along the Snbaki route from the 
Coast to Uganda. Everything is therefore ready for the 
cohsolubtion of British political rule on a firm and wide 
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hjste itf East Africa. At the last moment,however* m& !eam f 
will! something like com tern ation. that the Company intend 
to give up their advanced position in Uganda and recall their 
agents.unites they are materially supported by Her Majesty’s 
vemntcnt, The nature of such support, and the grounds 
on which it is claimed, have been dearly set forth in the 
Times and else where, evidently by " inspired " writers 
As the representatives of British interests in East Africa, 
the Company do not hesitate to make an appeal to tlv- 
nation ; nit ,ip}>eal which, if we may trust those commumca- 
ii ms. carries also a threat in the event of its failure The 
subject is therefore one for legitimate discussion, Tke issues 
r.d it I are truly national: they involve not merely the success 
or failure uf the Chartered Company, but as Vtc slutll 1 
are closely bound up w ith the whole of our policy in ihc 
Sudan. Moreover, the success p£ this appeal would set a 
precedent, the danger of which should fee fully understood 
Such being the case, we must be permitted to examine the 
T „*tbn fark-ssly IMtd impartially, irrespective of any indi¬ 
vidual interests, j udgment will be pronounced by Parh-u 
merit, when the matter again comes up for discussion, unless 
itsetdes itself by the collapse of the Company, or at least ill 
the withdrawal* voluntary or otherwise, of the Company s 


claims over Uganda. 4 

What, then, are die precise claims of the Imperial lirtitsb 
East Africa Company? They claim that they are the 
trustees for the nation: that, owing to the com petition m 
Germany, they have been forced to advance more rapidly 
than they would otherwise have done ; and that this ad¬ 
vance, to be permanent, necessitates the immediate con¬ 
struction of a railway from the Coast to Uganda, They 
also complain that, whilst Germany gives the support or her 
Government, they themselves have to rely suldy on their 
own resources, an 1 cun not cop: with dfeir rivals on a lair 
footing. They therefore demand Government aid in the 
construction uf the aforesaid railway, threatening to reliu 
quish thdr dearly-bought success if it be refused. 
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Let us examine this ttUimahtm point by point- 

It is true the Company arc the trustees for the nation* 
since the Government chose to work by Chartered Com¬ 
panies in Africa. But if so. the nation, or its representative 
Government, should at [east have the right of veto in all 
questions involving national responsibilities. If the Com¬ 
pany, foreseeing the consequences of a dash to occupy 
Uganda, did not first sit down and reckon the cost, and 
their own rapacity to meet it, they were guilty of mis¬ 
management of their atiasrs. Figuratively speaking, they 
have got out of their depth, and now call upon HLM.'s 
Government to rc$cu«: them from .1 critical position. But 
the Government, unless they gave their assent to such a bold 
mov* in the first instance, may reasonably he exonerated from 
its cotoe<jnencts. What those may \x% we shall see later or. 

U by was there such perfervid baste ? It is stated that it 
was essential to anticipate German action in the same direc¬ 
tion. But this argument is not qnitu tenable. Germany agreed 
with Britain (July. lBgo), to make no annexations of territory, 
and to accept no treaties, etc,, north of the Anglo-German 
boundary So that Germany is clear 1 yex cluded from r ^kitda, 
unless she; w il fr 3LIy ignores all treaty obligations. It is scarcely 
necessary to add* that no other European Power is In a posi¬ 
tion to interfere with the gradual expansion of the British 
sphere of action hv East Africa, [t is true that Emin Pasha— 
like an African Don Quixote—is wandering about the Lake 
region of Central Africa, tilting at windmills. He was 
heard of on 13th May last, at the southern end of the Albert 
Edward Nyanza* and is reported to have returned to Eqti*v 
toria, lint he certainly has no letters of manque to raise diffi¬ 
culties and disputes between Germany and Britain. 

Another argument urged for the construction of this 
railway is, that it would destroy the Slave Trade in Central 
Africa, But the truth is, that such a railway would have no 
appreciable indolence on this Traffic; it would only affect the 
very slight Trade existing in British East Africa. The two 
chief centres of the East Coast Slave Trade are Tabora and 
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t h e N yassa J is t net. N on e c f the $ lave T rade r-n ites from 
these centres to the Coast pass through British L-tsl Airlcn- 
To the north, the chief routes lead to the Nile hmsx aid 
the Red Sea, and in die south they pass through German 
territory. The Slave Trade io NyassaJand has its outlets 
in Portuguese territory, and has no connection whatever 
with British East Africa, It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that the Company 1 * claim in this respect cannot be allov. 
although the fedingsof die public, always ready lo listen to 
sudi arguments, are being enlisted on these false premises, 
As to the point whether Uganda could Of could not be 
hdd without a railway leading to the Coast, that depends 
entirely on the nature of its relations wills the Company. 
If these relations were slight, a wed-kepi and well-patrolled 
raravajproad should meet all the requirements of com¬ 
mercial and administrative intercourse. It a railway were 
made, with the object of attracting the trade of the Upper 
Nile region, the cost oF maintaining die line—quite apart 
lYoui the expense of its construction—would be very great 
indeed. It would be difficult to convince the wajtfkririg 
Masai that the metals wettt irn intended for their special 
use : such a railway would be to them a “ gold-mine. Nor 
is it quite so certain that a railway would create trade, to any 
compensating extent, in the absence of more settled political 
conditions on the Upper Nile, not to speak of the Sudan. 

Finally, the Company may or may not have reason toroai 1 
plain of the insignificant aid given them by Her Majesty * 
Government, in comparison with that which the Germans 
ive from their Government. But the conditions are 
totally different. Germany is a young Colonial Poweri 
tWing her way to the establishment of colonies ; w hilst 
Great Britain, with colonies in ev ry part of the world, can 
afford to leave their expansion to the private enterprise of 
individuals, Germany lias not at her disposal the surplus 
capital die trained energy, and the opportunities which have 
built up the British Empire. Moreover—and this is a 
IHJintof the highest importance—if Her Majesty s Govern- 
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meat were to set the precedent of subsKTTrmg’ the British 
East Africa Company, or any other Chartered Company 
in Africa or elsewhere, there might be no end to such 
a policy. Other Companies with equally good claims 
might reasonably demand assistance troin Government. 
Besides, the increased responsibilities resulting trom the 
construction of a railway through British East Africa, 
which wc have dimly foreshadowed, would doubtless in¬ 
volve a very large annual expenditure, quite out ot propor¬ 
tion to trade-returns and altogether beyond the resources of 
the Company. It is true that the Germans are engaged in 
the construction of a railway from Tanga Bay—an excellent 
liarbonr—to t/sambara, the richest lands in their Possessions. 
But Usambara is within a few miles of the East Coast and 
subject to German jurisdiction. As to the more ambitious 
enterprise of placing a steamer on the Victoria Nyanza, 
the latest advices arc that, in consequence of the serious 
reverse in Uhehe, Major VVissmamt has left for Lower 
Egypt to recruit soldiers, and the transport o! the steamer 
has been postponed. It is clear that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, having recalled Baron von Sodcn and entrusted 
Major Wissmann with this nrw mission, are seriously 
reconsidering their policy in East Africa: events, with 
recurrent disasters, are proving too strong for them, and 
may necessitate a more cautious advance into the Interior. 

Meantime, a Commercial Company, headed by Ilcrr 
Lucas, lias been founded in Germany, with a provisional 
capital of two million marks, to construct railways between 
the Coast and the Victoria Nyanza, and otherwise to 
develop the intervening lands. One might put the very* 
pertinent question, Why should not the British Com¬ 
pany do likewise ? If they an: convinced of the sound 
commercial policy of constructing a railway through their 
territories, why should they be unable themselves to raise 
the necessary* capital ? 

Not to proceed at greater length into this inquiry, it is 
clear, from what lias been said, that the only claim which 
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the Company can reasonably support, is their trusteeship 
for the nation. We have no desire to minimize this 
claim; on the contrary, we shall now endeavour to show 
that it deserves the serious attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

If the Government arc prepared to subsidize a railway 
through British East Africa at a cost of /40.000 a-year 
(’ for a limited period,” The Tima 9 correspondent adds; 
but we may let that pass), well and good. But the Govern¬ 
ment should clearly see that such a subsidy, given on the 
part of l!ic nation towards national ends, and not to benefit 
a close Company, would involve the acceptance in principle 
of a distinct policy for the Sudan. Lord Salisbury has 
openly approved the proposed grant—not the subsidy— 
being given to the Company for a preliminary survey ; but 
Sir William Harcourt, speaking from his place in Parlia¬ 
ment, opposed it as a contentious matter, not to be rushed 
through. We arc hound to admit that Sir William liar- 
court took a statesmanlike course in causing the post¬ 
ponement, under the circumstances, of so very serious a 
decision ; though it was much to be regretted that the 
matter was not brought forward until the fag-end of the 
last session of Parliament To embark with a light heart on 
enterprises in Africa has been too common an experience. 

The question, therefore, as to whether or not the Govern¬ 
ment should materially support either by a grant or a 
subsidy, the construction of a railway through British East 
Africa is before the nation. What should be the answer given 
by Parliament ? To understand the issues at stake, we must 
extend our horizon. Let us assume, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment if not for the credit of our statesmen, tltat the British 
Foreign Office has adopted a definite programme for Egypt 
and the Sudan. We cannot even guess at what that 
programme may l»e; we can only argue from the analogy' 
of accomplished facts. \\ hat, then, arc the tacts ? 

Great Britain still occupies Lower Egypt, and refuses to 
• *Slh Scpl-, 1&91* 
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fix a term for the Juration of such occupation; the utmost 
concession France, in her position as the disappointed 
suitor, and the Sultan of Turkey, as the puppet of Europe, 
can force Lite Foreign Office to make, is, that Egypt will be 
evacuated as soon as she can ** stand alone." That is to 
say, Egypt must prove herself capable of self-government 
and of maintaining her complete independence. Those 
who know Egypt and the capacities of Orientals shrewdly 
opine that such a time will never come. It is not our 
purpose to inquire whether the British Government is 
acting in perfect good faith and in its popular rote as the 
policeman of Europe ; but. if there be one point on which 
English statesmen are fairly unanimous, it is, that the route 
to the East by the Suez Canal must be under British 
control. It is needless to add that, for this end, Egypt must 
not be allowed to fall into the power of any other European 
State, nor must she run the risk of again lapsing into 
anarchy. Similarly, our Possessions on the Gull' of Aden 
must be maintained in a state of efficiency, to secure the other 
end of the Canal, and the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 

If this were the Alpha and Omega of British policy in 
North-east Africa, we could understand that the affairs of 
British East Africa might cause but slight anxiety to the 
f oreign Office, so fir as the protection of our route to India 
were concerned, though even in this respect alone the value 
of a port and harbour like Mombaza is not to be overlooked. 
But there arc other factors to be taken into account When 
a nation or individual embarks on an equivocal line of ac¬ 
tion, a host of cmlarrassing circumstances, leading deeper 
and deeper into the mire, are sure to be encountered. We 
iiave alluded to the very natural jealousy of France in Lower 
Egypt; and it is morally certain that she will never relinquish 
her opposition nor her rivalry so long as Britain strives for 
mastery in the Mediterranean. But France has also an 
establishment of her own at the southern entrance of the 
Red Sea : she also has an Eastern Empire to protect. It is 
true that, so tar, she has been unable to hamper our policy 
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from this base and, were the status quo maintained, it might 
be blissfully ignored. A new circumstance has, however, 
come to light: France, in her new-born zeal for an alljancc 
%vith Russia, is at the present moment lending herseli—no 
doubt ton amor »—to the realization of a Russian intrigue in 
Abyssinia, with the obvious intention of planting a thorn in 
the side of the British lion. Russia, it would appear, being 
too easily baffled in her schemes of aggrandisement in Central 
Asia, is desirous of finding in Africa—of all places in the 
world!—.a new lever against British obstinacy. I his lever 
she has apparently discovered in Abyssinia. 

The public are scarcely aware that Italy has already with¬ 
drawn her inland jx>sts on the Red Sea Littoral and has 
virtually abandoned her claims over Abyssinia. This retro¬ 
grade action is no surprise to those who study Italian 
politics. The Italians, after the British campaign in the 
Sudan, were too rash in their precipitate occupation 
of Massowah : they erred by overrating their power as an 
ally to Britain in Africa. The early evacuation of the Su¬ 
dan consequently left Italy to her fate. Repeated disasters 
on the Red Sea Littoral, drawing her deeper and deeper 
into the slough of African politics, have exhausted her 
strength and her enthusiasm for colonial enterprise. Italy,, 
therefore, only consults her true interests by retiring from 
a false and untenable position. 1 he treaties which she 
concluded with the new Negus, Menelik. anti other chief¬ 
tains, were, however, perfectly valid, and must remain so 
until repudiated by the contracting parties. We assume 
that they have been allowed to lapse, otherwise it would be 
difficult to understand, as it would be impossible to condone, 
the recent joint action of Russia and I* ranee. 

A correspondent of The Times, in a short series of remark¬ 
ably well-informed articles, the first of which appeared on 
25th July, 1891, exposed the nature and extent of this new 
RuWO-Frcnch entente. ►Briefly stated, it is simply this: 
Russia, with the connivance and active co-operation of the 
French authorities in Lower Egypt and at Obock. has de- 
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spatched an expedition to Abyssinia under the command 
of a certain Lieutenant Mashkoff, accompanied by a monk 
named Tikhon ; but the latest news of its operations was 
that the monk and the lieutenant had quarrelled, the former 
proceeding direct to Petersburg to report on the affair, the 
latter remaining in Abyssinia to carry out single-handed, 
except for liis escort, the Russo-French programme, hrorn 
what has transpired it would appear that neither Russia nor 
France aims at establishing a sphere of inlluence over Abys¬ 
sinia, which would instantly raise international questions: 
the objects of the expedition are simply moral,—perhaps we 
should say. immoral. They are no less than to convince 
Mcnelik that the Russian Orthodox Church is not only 
similar to, but even identical with, the so-called Christian 
Church in Abyssinia. If, indeed, this were the case. we 
should feel inclined to deplore the degradation of the Rus¬ 
sian Ordiodox Church. But, matters of orthodoxy apart, 
it will doubtless be a simple matter for the Russian envoy 
to convince Menelik and the Abyssinian Aboona, or High 
Priest, as he may be called, of the conlratemity. based on 
deep religious sympathy, existing between the Tsar and the 
Negus, and consequently between their respective subjects. 
Whatever the nature of their mutual understanding may be, 
it is confidently declared, and may readily be believed, that 
Russia has it in her power to establish a spiritual, and con¬ 
sequently a temporal. Influence over Abyssinia. Neither 
the pursuit of science —the reputed aim of the expedition 
—nor the avowal of oilier objects can blind us to the fact 
that this new move of Russia, acting conjointly with F ranee, 
is calculated to raise difficulties for Great Britain in the 
Sudan. We are, it is true, helpless to checkmate it at the 
present stage of Us progress, except in a measure through 
Italy, whose treaties with Abyssinia might easily be upheld ; 
but Italy would appear to refuse the inglorious part of a 
44 political buffer.'’ Such being the case we must look else¬ 
where for support. 

It scarcely requires demonstration to prove that disturb- 
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antes in the Eastern Sudan would seriously affect the ad¬ 
ministration of Lower Egypt Russia, as we know only too 
well, is an adept at raising political disturbances : her cx- 
jjcricnces in Central Asia and in South-east Europe would 
stand her in good stead in the case ot Abyssinia a country 
with immense resources for good or evil. Not only that; 
it is even asserted that Lieutenant Mashkoff, after visiting 
Shoa, intends to journey north in the direction of Khartum! 
Perhaps, however, the wish is father to the thought From 
the fact that Russia is uniting with France, not only in this 
Abyssinian move, but also in l^owcr Egypt, to hatnj)er the 
policy of Great Britain, it is evident that the British Foreign 
Office cannot afford to abandon any point ol vantage in 
Nortli-east Africa. Such a i>oini may be found in Uganda, 
provided always we arc prepared for extensive operations 
in the Nile basin. It is conceivable that, with British in¬ 
fluence paramount in Uganda, with the ultimate prospect 
of its extension over the countries of the Upper Nile.no 
movement on the part of Abyssinia could endanger our 
(Kisition as it exists at present in Lower Egypt. Of course, 
a still simpler and certainly cheaper diplomatic move would 
be to outwit I 7 ranee and Russia in Abyssinia itself, where 
the memory of British antis is not likely yet to have faded. 
If, however, in order to encourage commercial enterprise, 
we to embark on the more ambitious programme of 
establishing British influence over the source-country of the 
Xilc,—a policy which some day maybe forced on us.—then, 
undoubtedly, we cannot afford to view with equanimity the 
prospect of the withdrawal of the British East Africa 
Company from Uganda. 

With the object of supporting the claims of the Company 
in their capacity as trustees for the nation, we have, it must 
be confessed, opened up a field of con trovers)- which may 
be hotly contested by the disputants of rival parties. It is 
more than doubtful whether Great Britain, with her mcreas 
ing responsibilities, would be justified in entering Tropical 
Africa with so difficult a mission to perform. Still, under 
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are so difficult to classify, that in the short space that can 
here be devoted to them they can only be touched ui>on in 
a very cursory manner. They arc mainly derived, however, 
(i) by adding na to the primitive noun, as Siga, the sun ; 
Siga tut, to bask; (2) from some of the adverbs; and (3) 
from adjectives by prefixing Vaka (unless the adjective 
already has the particle) and allfixing taka. I his rule will 
be found very useful by the beginner, who, with a certain 
number of adjectives at his command, need scarcely ever 
be at fault for his verb. The following are instances :— 

Lei'u . great, adjective : Vaka leva taka, to magnify. 

Loaloa t black, adjective ; Vaka loatoa taka , to blacken. 

Transitive, intransitive, and passive verbs are very 
marked in Fijian, owing to the changes they undergo to 
express these distinctions :— 

Au sa cakacaka (intr.), I work. Au $4 caktiva ua ka cqo, 
or Au sa taka oqo (trans.), I work at this thing. Sa cakavi 
na ka oqo (pass.), This thing is being worked. 

Besides Vaka, the prefixes Pan and Vet are of great 
importance in connection with verbs : the former implies 
intensity or frequency, and the latter conveys an idea of 
reciprocity, and therefore of plurality :— 

Cates, to hate; Daucata, to hate intensely; Vcicati, to 
hate one another. 

Lako, to go; Paul aka, to go often; Veilakoyaki, to go 
backwards and forwards. 

These particles will always be found of great convenience, 
nut only in connection with verbs, but also with nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs. 

Pronouns. The pronouns, to a beginner, are perhaps 
the most difficult of all the piirts of speech to acquire, owing 
to the large class of words which they form in the language. 
The pronouns have four numbers: singular, dual, triad, 
and plural. The dual, triad, and plural have, moreover, 
an inclusive and exclusive sense in the first person, thus :— 
Kedaru, we two; Kedatou , wc three ; Keda, we. 

(Including the one addressed). 


Kefrau, we two; Kcitou, we three ; Kcimami , we. 

(Excluding the one addressed). 

They are still more complicated, by there being special 
possessive jjronouns for food and drink, for instance . 

A r oqu % mine—my anything, except food and drink. 

Kcqu, mine.—my food only. 

Mequ % mine,—my drink only. 

This runs all through the possessive pronouns, both in the 
inclusive and exclusive sense. The triad is generally used 
instead of the plural in general conversation, but the latter 
is always made use of in speeches, in prayers, and in address- 
inga Chief of rank. It thus corresponds to the French 
« vous" Exclamations are numerous in the language, and 
play a very important part in all rites and ceremonies, each 
ceremony having its established exclamations. The com¬ 
monest arc Sobo, Sunt, Veka vtka, and Uttu* 

The ** Tamar by which respect ami reverence is shown 
to a Chief, is made up of shouts, such as. Muduo wo ! Mat 

mat wo/ ..... 

Before concluding this t«.per I should have wished to 

say something about the natives themselves, of their cha¬ 
racter. of their customs, and of their present form of govern¬ 
ment. so happily inaugurated by Governor Sir Arthur 
Gordon. But were I once to begin. I feel I should be 
exceeding my time and trespassing on your patience. I 
will therefore only add that I know of no finer race of 
people, whether morally or physically: and all who live 
among them for any length of time have the same admira¬ 
tion and partiality for them and for the lovely islands nature 
lias inven them for their home. 

F. C. Firm*. 



THE HUMOUR OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 
AND ITS ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

(Bv the Rev. Dr. Chotzner, of Harrow.) 

It is perhaps not universally known that the first and most 
ancient version of the Hebrew Bible that is still extant 
under the name of M The Septuagint, ’ was not received, at 
the time of its first appearance in Alexandria (about 2S5 
B.C.), with equal favour by all the Judarans living at that 
I>crio<l These were then divided into two principal sec¬ 
tions, commonly styled the Palestinian and the Egyptian 
Judeans, who, although professing the same creed and 
holding the Hebrew Scriptures in great veneration, differed 
seriously in respect to the latter’s treatment and interpreta¬ 
tion. The Egyptian Juchcans of those times hailed with 
satisfaction and delight the aforenamed first version of the 
Bible, in spite of its various incorrect renderings of several 
passages of the Hebrew text; and the chief argument they 
used in its favour was the following. They said that the 
Septuagint was the most proper means to convey thereby 
an idea of the contents of the Bible to those who were not 
familiar with the sacred tongue; and this fact alone, they 
thought, was already sufficient to justify its existence. On 
the other hand, the Palestinian J udarans were of opinion that, 
unless the Bible is studied in the original Hebrew, its con¬ 
tents cannot be properly and fully understood and appreci¬ 
ated by the reader. Hence they regarded the Septuagint, 
not as a boon, but rather as a calamity, inasmuch as they 
feared that it might do more harm than any real good to 
the interest of Judaism at large. 

Now. although many centuries have passed since the 
merits or demerits of the first of all the other versions of 
the Bible now in circulation have been discussed, the 
question has as yet not been finally and decisively 
answered, whether it is possible or not to obtain a 
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thorough knowledge of the Bible by merely using a trans¬ 
lation of it. made cither in an ancient or modern language. 

The present paper is by no means intended to settle tliat 
question in one way or another, but its only purpose is to 
point out a few instances in which a translation generally 
fails to satisfy such Biblical students as may be desirous 
of obtaining more titan a superficial idea of the contents of 
the original. There are. for example, numerous passages 
in the latter which are full of pathos, and there arc also 
some in which words are played upon (“ Wortspidc"), as well 
as such words the very sound of which appear to have been 
intended by the writer tltat they should give special force 
to the sense and sentiment expressed in those passages in 
which they occur. All these idiomatic peculiarities of the 
original Hebrew must needs be lost in a translation, how¬ 
ever faultless it may be in many other respects. 

As a specimen of the last-named instance, the verses 19 
to 26 in the 39th chapter of the Book of Job. and especially 
the 24th and 25th, may be mentioned here, which, referring 
as they do to a fiery war-horse, indicate by their very sound 
the spirited and excited movement of a horse amidst the 
clamour and noise of a fierce battle. They remind us 
vividly of Virgil’s lines in Gcorgicon, iil 83-85 : 

M Turn, ii qua «onum procul aniu ilcdeit, 

Sure loco newit, micat *uiibu», ct ttemit aito% 

Collegium ptetuem. voUit mb turilm* ignetn.’' 

And yet. who will be prepared to iisscrt that the charac¬ 
teristic sound expressed in those few Hebrew lines is faith¬ 
fully imitated in any ancient or modem version ? 

But there is another striking feature in the I Iebrcw Bible 
which is very seldom, if ever, perceptible in a translation, 
anil tills is the light humour and satire one meets with 
here and there in its pages. These will naturally not bear 
comparison w ith the same broad, deep humour and satire as 
found in the works of comparatively modem authors, such 
as Cervantes, Voltaire , Sterne, and Heine . but they arc cer¬ 
tainly as good as the humour and satire one meets with in 
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the circumstances, we can quite understand Her Majesty s 
Government embarking on a forward policy in British East 
Africa. If, on the other hand, it is the honest intention of 
Great Britain eventually to evacuate Egypt, then under no 
conceivable pretext, in the region of high politics, can I icr 
Majcsty s Government undertake to guarantee, far less 
subsidize, a railway' through British East Africa, except it 
may be that of pure benevolence. 

And this brings us to the last point in our argument. \\ e 
do not assert, in spite of what has been said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government should refuse to support the com¬ 
mercial undertakings of the British East Africa Com¬ 
pany. What we have endeavoured to show is, that the 
Company have absolutely no claim, under its present 
Charter, to material assistance, except on the ground 
of benevolence. Allusion has, however, already !>een 
made to the danger of setting such a precedent. Conse¬ 
quently. should tlie Government give way. it would be 
absolutely essential for them to revise the terms of the 
Charter and to place the Company' on a subordinate footing. 
In other words, British East Africa would have to be made 
a Crown Colony or something very closely resembling one. 

The question naturally' arises, Is it worth it? It the 
political programme be disallowed, would it prove a pro¬ 
fitable investment for the British public? We think not; 
but to answer this question would open up a subject u’hich 
could not be dealt with in the space at our disposal. I' n- 
less the public lias reason to be satisfied with the prospects 
of the investment, as such, ihc construction of a line of 
railway through British East Africa would resemble the 
. course of a river that loses itself in the sand. 
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FIJI* 

It is not surprising that European nations generally sfouIJ 
profess ignorance of the little Islands of Fiji, which occupy 
hut a small space on the map- in the region of the South 
Seas, and are situated some 13.0-0o milts from our own 
continent. 

Our Intercourse with file natives has hitherto been 
limited, as our acquisition of the islands only dates hack to 
1875. and yet an experience of Sixteen years has enabled 
visitors to these lovely spots to gain m insight into the 
customs of the natives, and their natural character. 

The main idea after annexation which inspired the exist¬ 
ing policy, consisted in giving to the natives first rights 
and first consideration, to which, from their tenure of the 
land, they were justly entitled I n other words, the interests 
of the white settlors were considered secondary to those of 
the natives. The white was nol permitted to usurp the 
natural rights and privileges of the native. 

The columns recognised the rights of the colony- and 
Fiji, in this respect, has received from the wise policy of 
us first Governor— Sir Arthur Gordon—privilqjes which, 
unfortunately, have been denied to larger and more im- 
portant dependencies, h is Ein]K>ssiblc to over estimate 
the character of the native popubtion* They are singu¬ 
larly ingenuous, and their reputation for hospitality is 
proverbial- The communal right, whereby equal rights 
exist as to the tenure of land, creates a reciprocal link 
between alt classes, and tends to cement and organs 

them. 

The inhabitants of the islands are law-abiding. Crimes 
tif a heinous character are rare, whether {affecting the rights 
0 f property or of person. and no country with a population 
of 100,000 can boast of so small a police force, such as is 
sufficient to sustain order, and maintain the dignity ot the 
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law. It is almost impossible to make a stranger realize 
by* hearsay evidence to how high a standard of civilization 
this little dependency has attained, though the natives 
might almost be said to be semi-barbarous in origin, with 
regard to their cannibal ancestry. Yet with all this, former 
generations have transmitted to them a spirit of dignified 
independence, which certainly would not disgrace communi¬ 
ties w*lio arrogate to themselves the title of pioneers of 
progress and advancement. 

The group of islands are divided into thirteen provinces, 
each of which is under the control of a native Lieutenant- 
governor. He is responsible for the administration, dis¬ 
cipline, and good order of the province. 

The feeling of the natives towards England is decidedly 
friendly. They have but a vague idea of the little island 
of M Pritanta* as they term it; but they are aware of its 
strength and dominion, and no colony is more loyal in their 
devotion to our Queen, whom they regard with feelings 
little short of veneration. 

If only Fiji could be transplanted, and its picturesque and 
varied beauty of scenery brought within easier reach of 
European travellers, Monte Carlo and other luxuriant spots 
on the Riviera would find that they had met with a compeer 
ready to hold her own. as regards climate and natural 
attractions. 

Contagious illness is rare, and the population enjoy, in 
these tropical regions, a singular immunity from serious 
disease. 

In many respects, though their position on the face of 
the world is so divergent, the natives of the South Sea 
Islands may be said to resemble the hardy Norsemen, and 
those who dwell in the land of the midnight sun ; for with 
both an innate good breeding is an essential characteristic, 
which certainly does not always advance at a rate pro¬ 
portionate to civilization, as it is termed. 

It is impossible in a short sketch to do more than give 
the vaguest of outlines of the customs and habits of this 
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interesting little dependency; but if only my words shall 
quicken a desire on the part of others to explore its beauties 
for themselves, then I shall not have written in vain. 

On thf: Fijian Laxciaok. 

Perhaps the most interesting, as well as the richest oi 
Polynesian languages, is that spoken by the natives of the 
Fiji Islands. It is essentially Papuan, soft and melodious 
to the car. Thanks to the successful efforts of the Wes- 
levan Mission, it retained its purity, although at one time 
this was greatly threatened by the influence of powciful 
neighbours, tin* Tongans or Friendly Islanders. 

Before considering the grammar, it may be worth no- 
ticing a few of the leading characteristics of F ijian. 

The language now accepted by all the natives and taught 
in the’ schools is in reality but one of the many dialects 
stKiken, in former times, by the islanders. It was the 
dialect of a small island called Bnu. in the olden days the 
seat of the most powerful chiefs in the group. 1 hese 
eventually 'became its kings, and thus imposed their lan¬ 
guage, as' well as their rule, on all the surrounding tribee, 
influencing all the group by their prestige as chiefs. I he 
ascendency of the Bau dialect over all the others was 
secured when the missionaries adopted and taught it in 
their schools: and at length, when the islands were an¬ 
nexed, it was established and recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment as the official language. * 

The vocabulary is. for a native language, extensive. It 
comprises some 8.000 words; and the richness of the lan¬ 
guage mainly lies in its ability to express the same thing 
in various ways. One weakness it certainly has, and that 
weakness is to be found in the abstract nouns, which are 
made up either by the composition of names of tangib.r 
objects, or by the simpler means of using the adjectives 
us nouns. The following examples will suffice to illustrate 
my meaning. The word for ‘'strength is " kaukauu^ 
** A'i tt/tott" is the name of a certain tree possessing a vine 
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the best*known classics of Greece and Rome. One or two 
examples will serve to illustrate this assertion. 

l‘he description given by Horner of a gathering of the 
Greek gods and goddesses at a banquet held on Mount Olym¬ 
pus, when they were waited upon by the lame Hephaestus, 
is generally considered to be the most humorous incident of 
any narrated by the great Greek bard Yet, it will hardly 
be denied that there is a deeper humour in the well-known 
incident that took place on Mount Carmel, when Elijah 
gathered round him the false prophets of Baal, and admon¬ 
ished them to invoke the help of their god with a specially 
loud voice, as he might have fallen asleep, and required to 
be awaked. A similar instance may be found, if one com¬ 
pares some of the puns made by Aristophanes and Horau on 
proper names, with certain Hebrew ones that occasionally 
occur in the Bible. The former are less striking than, for ex¬ 
ample, the Hebrew word ** Nabal” (i Kings xviii. 27), which 
means M rogue," and is at the same time well applied as a 
projjer name to a man who was noted for the baseness of 
his character. Similarly characteristic is the proper name 
of one of Job’s most beautiful daughters, named “ Keren- 
happuch " (Job xlii. 14), which literally means “a horn (or 
box ) of cosmetics.” To the same class of striking puns 
belongs also the term " Tsara ” pTO), which designates both 
41 a rival wife” living in a country where polygamy is in 
vogue, and also u misery.” The humour hidden in these 
three words is certainly hardly perceptible in the authorized 
English Version, where they are respectively translated by 
“folly,” “ Keren-happuch, ’ and “adversary.” From the 
few examples just quoted it will be seen that acquaintance 
with the idiom of the Hebrew* tongue is a sine qua non to 
the study of the Bible, and that it enables the biblical 
student to detect, among other things, fragments of light hu¬ 
mour and satire in certain words or phrases of the original 
text, which, as a rule, arc lost in a translation. As very little 
attention has hitherto been paid to the particular subject in 
question on the part of Biblical critics, some observations 
on it will be perhaps considered of general interest 
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On reading the Bible attentively in the original Hebrew, 
one cannot but be struck l>y the fragments of humour one 
comes occasionally across in its pages. Most of its authors 
seem to have acted on the good old proverb: " Ciuligare 
ridendo mores" and have thus used light satire or sarcasm 
as weapons with which they attacked certain short-comings 
and follies of their own people, and those of other nations 
with whom the latter happened to come into political con¬ 
tact. But the satirist pur excellence of the Bible is un- 
undoubtedlv the author of die Book of Ecclesiastes, inas- 
much as diis seems to be the richest in fragments of light 
humour of all the odter books of the canon. 

* For the present purpose it matters very little whether 
die author of the book in question was King Solomon, 
to whom the authorship of the Book of Proverbs is also 
commonly ascribed, or some other unknown |»crson, who 
had assumed the nom dc plume of " Kohclcth. But this 
is certain, that he does not belong to that class of writers 
whose humour is but a mixture of sadness and melancholy, 
and who, like the audiors of " Faust and " Manfred\ 
speak with an acute bitterness of humanity at large. His 
humour is mostly gay and cheerful; and, lar Irom weeping 
over die foibles and follies of human nature, lie makes merry 
over diem. The gist of his philosophy may be said to be 
embodied in that frequently quoted line from Am phis 
(Gynoccocratia, p. 481). which runs thus : Efo ^ 

o fiiOf oAryot o^*-» yy x/> w *‘ 0< * (Drink and chaff, lor life is 
fleeting; short is our time on earth.) Or. to quote Kuheleth's 
own words. *• Behold that which 1 have seen : it is good and 
comely for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good 
of ail the labour that he taketh under the sun ail die days 
of his life, which God giveth him for this alone is his 
portion ” (Eccles. v, 18). 

The objects of Kohelcth’s satire arc of a various descrip¬ 
tion. High functionaries of State, silly kings, scribblers, ledi 
ous preachers, bookworms, idlers, sceptics, tools, drunkards, 
women—they arc all a capital treasure for this light sarcasm. 



well known to the natives fur its powers of i nduring great 
strain, and 41 wo' means any cops or cord* so that the 
com position of the two words denotes this particular kind 
of vine, and conveys tile idea of strength. • 

The pronunciation of the language is oi great importance, 
and notice should he taken of the following rules regarding 
consonants 

/? Is always pronounced mi> ; d always nd\ g always ng t 
as in ° ing " ; ^ always g> as in "gate” "greet, etc. ; and 
r is pronounced “ M, M 

The vowels are open, as in 1 talian. 

The language is full of Idioms; nor can any one who 
has not mastered, at least* the most important ones, speak 
good colloquial Fijian* 

With these few preliminary remarks* l shall endeavour 
to convey some idea of the etymology of the language by 
a brief glance at the various p;trts of speech. 

According to die compilers of the Fijian Dictionary and 
Grammar (members of the Wesleyan Mission Society ), the 
alphabet is said to contain but twenty letters^the sounds 
represented by the letters H, X, and Z not occurring in 
die language and F, J, and P being only used in intro 
duced words. 

_d rtuks *—There are. strictly speaking, iwo a nicies, In 
and na: but these are liable to be used under different 
forms* such as o, ct\ kou n. na> and nai. They' are always 
placed before the personal pronotuts, and, generally speak¬ 
ing. before all proper names; thus, for instance* alluding to 
Mr. X., you would say, ** Ko Ms si XT' 11 The Mr, X./ as 
s the custom in some European languages. 

A 'nns .—The nouns may be classed under three head¬ 
ings* viz. y— 

(j) Names of natural objects, which are generally un¬ 
derived words. 

(2) Abstract nouns, which, as wc have already seen, arc 

* the .tdjcctirss L ‘rina.kj™ gcotfajw mean 1 ? Redness j great, 

also trran t fncaine^, etc, 
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expressed principally by adjectives; and, in fact, it can l>e 
laid down, as a rule, that all adjectives are used as abstracts. 

(3) Nouns, and they are by far the greater number, 

which are formed from verbs. 

There are various modes of turning verbs into nouns, 
but perhaps the commonest way is by prefixing dan, or by 
reduplicating, or partly reduplicating, the verb, viz. : 

Butako . to thieve; dau butako, a thief. Vasa, to speak ; 
dauvosa, a chatterer. Lako, to go; lako lako, a departure. 
Tito, to sit; tiko lito , a seat; and so on. 

There is yet another class of nouns, namely those which 
take the possessive pronouns appended instead of prefixed ; 
these are cither names of parts of the human body, or nouns 
expressing relationship. It 'is not possible, for instance, to 
say in Fijian “ noqu ulu," my head, it must be " uluqu" head 
mine ; in the same way, •• luvequ.” child mine, and not noqu 
luvena,” my child But as these nouns arc all names of 
natural objects, they really belong to the first heading. 

Adjectives .—Besides the primitive or underived adjec¬ 
tives, there are (1) those formed by the reduplication of 
nouns. (2) those formed from different parts ol the verbs 
either by reduplication or by prefixes, and (3) those 
formed from nouns with the prefix Vaka. This latter is a 
very favourite class of adjective, and almost any noun can 
be turned into an adjective, at the speakers own convenience, 
by the use of this prefix. Vaka implies cither similitude or 
possession, and it corresjionds in its first meaning to our 
suffix " ly.” Tomato, is man, Vaka farna/a is manly. Vaka 
is used less frequently in its second meaning of implying 
possession. Vale is a house, and a man who is vaka vale is 
possessed of a house, otherwise a housely man. 

Adverbs —The same rule applies to adverbs, or. at least, 
to adverbs of manner, which are all formed bv the prefix 
Vaka and the noun. Adverbs of time, place, cause, etc., 
are very numerous, and have to be learnt separately by 
the student 

1 Verbs in Fijian take so many different forms, and 
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He once came across a poor man. who hud vainly* tried for 
a long time to obtain, in the High Court of Justice, redress 
for wrongs done to him. and he put down in writing the 
following sarcastic remark on the subject: “ If thou seest 
oppression of the poor, and violence clone to justice and 
righteousness in the provinces, do not feel astonished at 
that matter : for one that is high watches over the high, and 
over them there are still higher ones ” (Eccles. v. 8); so that 
it must naturally’take a very longtime before the grievances 
of the poor are properly attended to. Koheleth stigmatizes 
a land ** whose king is childish, and whose princes feast 
already in the morningl' but praises such a one " whose 
princes eat at a proper time for strengthening sake, and not 
for the sake of gluttony" (Ibid. x. 16-17). Referring to 
persons that would no\v*a-davs be designated by the name 
of bookworms, he remarks with, as it were, a pitiful smile : 
*' Where there is much study there is much vexation, and he 
that incrcaseth knowledge increaseth pain” (Ibid. I 18). 
And again : *' The wise have (as a rule) no bread, nor the 
man of understanding riches, nor the man of knowledge 
power * (Ibid. ix. 11). Women were to literary men of all 
times and all countries a fruitful subject for mild or severe 
criticism, and Koheleth has also some, by r no means flatter¬ 
ing, remarks on them. Referring to a special class of 
women, lie writes : •• I find more bitter than death the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets, and whose hands 
are bonds : he that is defeated good before God will escape 
from her; but the sinner will be caught by her. , . . 

One (perfect) man among a thousand did I find; but one 
(perfect) woman among all these I found not” (Ibid. vtL 26 
and 28). A few more funny remarks on the same subject 
are tound in the Book of Proverbs, the author of which, as 
h.u* already been stated, is generally* supposed to have been 
ihe same who wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes. In that book 
a quarrelsome woman is compared " to a continual dropping 
on a very rainy day: ' and it is also said of her that it is as 
impossible to hide her existence from the outer world as it 
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h impossible s to hide a wind, or to hide the perfume of 
scented oiP* (Prov, ^cviL 15-16). In die same book (cb, 
xxiii, 29 35) a description is given of a drunkard which k 
most humorous and plight not to be omitted when reference 
Is made to the existence of light htimour in the Bible, It 
runs thus: “Who hath woe? who hath pain - who hath 
quarrels? who loth babbling? who hath wounds without 
cause ? who hath redness of the eyes ? They that Urry 
Ecn«g at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed drinks. , * 

1 lime eyes shall behold s t ra ngo I kings, and thine heart shall 
u^er nonsensical words. Yea* ihou slialt be as he that lies 
down in the midst of the sea or as he that lbs upon the 
top of a mast. Oh, how they have stricken me (thou shale 
say) T how they have I eaten inland I felt it not: when 
shah I awake? 1 shall yet seek h (die drinkl again/ 

Nrst to the author of die Book of Ecclesiastes, no author 
ol any part of the Bible is su prolific of satirical remarks as 
the prophet / saiah. He combines die pungency of satire 
with die charm of an exquisite poetical style - and whenever 
he makes use of them, lie seldom fails u> product* on the 
mind oi the render an extraordinary effect, Though prineb 
paH>- waging war against die crimes of folly and extrava- 
gaiicc.whkh seem to have been the principal vices This age, 
he did not omit, whenever an opportunity offered, Ct. rebuke 
in strong terms tlje princes ami leaders of his people, for not 
keeping up among themselves a true spirit of patriotism, 
which alone could have assisted in averting the great 
calamity of an invasion of die enemy Into their kind 
Isaiah's orations arc frequently enlivened by a vivid am I 
graphic description of the future gloomy state of nffair- at 
home, when that fatal day, the jftrs inr f dks i 7 fa t will come, 
on which the enemy will rci^n supreme within the walls 
of the capital ol the Indians, bringing in its train endless 
misery, famine, and pestilence. Then shabbily■ clad and 
care-worn looking individuals will surround the lucky owner 
of a decent garment, saying : 11 Thou hast still clothing, be 
thou our ruler, and let this ruin he under thine hand/ But 
KEW SEX Iks. vut. hi, 
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thnt genteel-looking citizen will thank full y r decline the 
proffered honour with the humiliating remark: " I will nut 
be a healer, for in my house is neither bread nor clothing; 
make me not a ruler of die people" (ha. ui, 6 and 7). The 
then prevailing misery and distress will not be less felt by 
the women, most of whom the war will have deprived of 
their husbands and natural protectors. The consequence 
of all tins will be* that ** i >n that day seven women will take 
bold of one man* saying, U"e will eat our own bread and 
wear our own apparel: only let us be called by thy name, 
and thus take away our reproach " (Ibid, tv* 1), 

I lie extravagance, haughtiness, and luxurious habits of 
the fair daughters of Zion* Isabll denounces in the following 
limy — u Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, and 
walk with stretched-forth necks and wamon (or unnatural) 
(rrnptio from “ipti) eyes, walking and tnincing as they go* 
and making a tinkling with their feet, , * * it shall come to 
pass* that instead of a sweet smell there shall be bad odour ■ 
and instead of girdle a rent: and burning instead of beauty 
(Ibid. iii. t& and 24), And just as he censures the women 
for their pride and haughtiness* so docs he scorn at the 
cowardice and effeminate habits of the jstfv of Zion* whose 
motto he states to have been, H Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we may die" (Ibid, xxiL 13). He also sneers at 
their pretended courage and manliness by mockingly saying > 
** Alas! ye arc only mighty to drink wine* and men of strength 
to pour out strong drinks * (Ibid* v, 22)* 

Burlesquing the idols was always a capital treasure of 
sarcasm to most of the I lebrew prophets h and Isaiah indulged 
in It as readily as any of them. Like Aristophanes of old* 
who in his famous comedy, " The Birds/' ridicules the 
Greek gods arnl goddesses, so dot s Isaiah satirize the sham 
g°ds ofrfw country, which were held in great estimation by 
not a few of his own people. His description of the origin 
and make of these idols is most humorous, " Me” (the 
pious idolater), tie says, "Imranth part thereof " (of the forest 
tree);' one pare serves him as firewood! by means of which 
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he roasteth meat . . * yea, he warmeth himself therc- 

xvirh, and saith : Alia, l am warm; I have seen the rlre. 
And nut of the residue be makuth a god, even his graven 
image : he falls down before it and worshipped! it, and 
pntyeth unto it, and saith ; Deliver me, for tliOu art my 
God ' (Ibid, xviL 1&-1S). 

With equal humour does Isaiah make merry over Lhe 
false prop bets, whom he compares to blind watchmen and 
to dumb dogs, who are not of the slightest use to anybody, 
and can easily be dispensed with, 41 His (Israel's) watch- 
men/’ Ik; says, " are blind, they are ah ignorant, they are alt 
dumb dogs, they cannot even hark ; they He down as if 
dreaming, and are very fond of slumber 11 (Ibid Ivi, to)- 

Occasionally the butt of Isaiah s sarcasm are persons who 
do not belong to the Jewish race, but to other nationalities, 
such as die Babylonians, Egyptians, and Moabites, Highly 
amusing is the sarcastic address he directed to one of the 
Babylonian kings, who, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer Palestine, had been LgnDmimousIy defeated in hi> 
own country'- The address in question i* to be found in the 
fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, a short extract from which runs 
as follows : u The whole earth is now (after thy fall! at rest 
and i uiet people break forth into singing. Yea, even the 
fir-trees rejoice at thee, and die cedars of Lebanon, saying 
Since thou art laid down no feller ts come up against us. 
Hell from beneath is quite agitated at thy coming: it 
Stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth ; it has raised up from their thrones all the kings of 
the nations. All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we ? Art thou become like unto 
us , a . , .. I low art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer 

son of the morning 1 How art thou cut dow n to the ground, 
thou which didst weaken the nations." In an equally amus¬ 
ing and drastic manner U Babylon's fall described by Isaiah. 
11 And Babylon,' 1 he says, <J the glory of the kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as when Cod 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah . . . neither shall the 
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Arabian pitch cent there nor shall (he shepherds make their 
tents there, But wild beasts of the desert shall lit there, 
and their houses shall be full cif doleful creatures ; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the 
wild beasts of the island shall cry in their desolate houses, 
and dragons In their pleasant palaces '" (Ibid, xili, 19-33), 

As the space allotted to this paper must of necessity he 
limited, it cannot he expected that the subject under notice 
cart he fully and exhaustively treated m it A few more 
examples, however, taken front various parts of the Hebrew 
Bible, may serve to illustrate the argument put forth in the 
introduction to ihU Essay. 

The prophet / errmf/h, living as he did partly at a time 
when Jerusalems sun was about setting, and partly when 
the adversary had already spread out his hand overall her 
magnificent tilings/ 1 was, by the nature of events, of a less 
humorous disposition than Isaiah, who knew her when she 
TVus slill in her full political glory. But even be used here 
ami there satire and irony us a weapon for attacking the 
follies and vices of his country, although he had sometimes 
to suffer bodily and mentally for so doing. Just as die 
Greek philosopher Diogenes is reported to have gone about 
the Streets of Athens, carrying In day-time a lighted lantern 
m lifs hand in search of a perfect man. so dit; Jeremiah 
recommend his people to try the same experiment in the 
streets of Jerusalem, Run ye/" he says, to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and seek in the broad 
places thereof if ye can find a man . . . if there be any 

that scchcUi the truth, and 1 ^hal] pardon it” {Jeremiah v. 1). 

1 he Idols, the great plague of the- land, receive also at his 
hand their proper share of ridicule. He describes them 
thus: "They arc upright as the palm-tree, but speak not; 
they must needs lx; borne because they cannot go. Do not 
Iraki of them, for they cannot do any evil, neither can they 
effect any good " (lkid. x. ^). 

td: Ewkri's humour no specimens can be given here. 
U is rather coarse* and produces in the mtnd of the reader 
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a disagreeable sensation, \ he curious may be referred to 
the sixteenth and twenty-third chapters of his hook. 

In the writings of the minor prophets, and especially of 
those of Hosta and Arnos, several passages occur that con¬ 
tain flashes of humour and sarcasm- So, lor instance, in 
reproaching his [>cop 1 c with their faithlessness to their God 
and their king, Hosea remarks most sarcastically, " For nof 
they say, We have no king; as we did mn (even) fear the 
Lord cana (mortal) king do to us ? '* (Iiosea x. 0. 

Whatever they did under Lhe pretension of honouring God 
was, in his opinion, nothing but mockery and hypocrisy, for 
” although Israel has forgotten his Maker, yet he buihktU 
temples " (Ibid, viii. 141 TbOfiC of his people wlib fancied 
they could obtain atonements for their sins hy merely offer¬ 
ing sacrifices, lie derided, saying : “ They sacrifice flesh J *r 
the sacrifices of my offerings, and eai it" (themselves) 
(Ibid- viii. 13). 

Oiic would have expected that die priests at least would 
set a good example to the people ; hut no- they were equally 
as had as the people themselves. What they did was. 
■' They mt up the sin offerings of the people, and looked 
out even longingly for their (the peoples) iniquity " (Ibid. 
iv. S), so that they might profit by it. Speaking 01 the king 
and ruler of the people, he considered him not a bit better 
than his profligate courtiers, who spent the greater part of 
tlte day in feasting and debauchery. There was especially 
no end to their drgies at the celebration of the king's birth- 
day; and Hosea describes their behaviour on that day as 
follows: “It is pur king's day! The princes are already 
sick with the fever of wine : he himself (meaning die king) 
stretches out his Hand whh the scoffers " (Ibid. vii. 5k 

a htm address to the fat judges of the people of Samaria 
is very exhilarating. Owing to tlieir pompous gravity and 
thdr effeminate habits, he calls them ' kme of Basham" 
These worthies were always thirsty ; and their constant cry 
was. when dealing with the oppressed poor and needy, " Pro* 
vide fur us that we may have something to drink (Amos vk 
1)1 The patricians of his people followed the bad example 
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of the judges They lived an easy life, amt were ijuitr in¬ 
different to the approaching common danger with which 
they were threatened, namely the loss of their freedom ;md 
mtkpendency. Speaking of them, Amos says, "Woe to 
them that put off the evil day, and cause tile seat of vio¬ 
lence to come near; that tie |]|h>u the beds of ivory* and 
stretch themselves upon their couches; , . . that sing 

to ihc sound of the harp; they invent fur themselves instru¬ 
ments of music like David ; that drink wine out of bowls, 
and anoint themselves with the best ointments, but are not 
grieved for the ruin or Joseph (Israel)* Therefore now 
shall they go into captivity at the head of the captives " 
(Ibid. vi. 3-7)* 

The hypocrites among lib- people, who, notwithstanding 
their dishonest dealings with their neighbours, were exceed 
Lngly strict in tltdr observances of the holy Bensons ap¬ 
point: d by the Jewish law, are scoffed at by Amos in the 
following manner: " Hear ye,” says he, " that swallow up 
the needy, and destroy the poor of the land, saying, When 
WlH the new moon be over, that we may $dl again com ? 
and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making the 
ephah smart and the she he! great and falsifying the balances 
for deceit ? That we may buy the poor ft r money* and the 
needy for a pair of shoes : yea and sell even the refuse of 
the wheat ? rN (Ibid* vltL 4-6.) 

Thai even the austere Jewish lawgiver, Moses, was pos¬ 
sessed of a vein of hum our, which he occasionally used with 
great effect, will be seen from the following few extracts 
from the Pentateuch* When ouce impressing his people 
with the importance of the observation of that particular kw 
by which they were commanded to give the soil of their 
jwsstssion periodically a year of rest, he gave them at the 
same time to understand that unless they did so willingly* 
they w ould have to do it hy the force of circumstances* 
" V\ hen, he says, " yon shall b»: in your enemies land* then 
shall the hud rest and enjoy her sabbath " ( Leviticus xxvi. 
3, 4)* And again : " Because thou didst not serve the Lard 
thy with joyful 1 icss and v,;ih gladness of heart while 
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l here was (round about) an abundance of all things 1 there¬ 
fore shale thou serve thy enemies, whom the Lord will send 
out against thee, in hunger, in thint, in uakcJuess, and in 
icani of everything" (Deuteronomy x*viiL 47, 4 ^ 1 - The 
messengers sent out by Moses to search the land of Canaan, 
ate reported by him (Numbers xiil ^ 2 ) 1*j have given the 
following droll description thereof: "It is/' they sakf hH a 
Sami that eabslh up its own in habitants" which means to say 
that, instead of producing sufficient food for the jseoptc that 
livr therein, numerous burials were taking place there. 

! it Ills last famous address to his people, which is com 
monly called his swan-song, Moses recalls to their mind 
the happy days of yore, when God led them ” as the eagle 
slirreth up his nest, fluitereth over his young, spreaded* 
abroad his wings* sd/eth them, Ljaruih diem aloft on Ids 
pinions"' (Deuteronomy xx>:. 11-15). Hw at the same 
dme he foresaw with the far seeing eye of a prophet, that, 
as soon as they will have grown " lat, thick, and deshy, 
they' would forsake die God of thutr fathers, and worship 
idols. And. in consequence. he gives them God's message, 
which is couched iti the following sarcastic terms; 11 Hiey 
have moved me to jealousy with that which is not (*od 
. , . and 1 will move them to jealousj with things that 

arc* unfit for a ptopH l will provoke them to anger by a 
roguish nation " A hid. xxxii. 311 . 

Front aU hitherto said it will easily be st^eri that certain 
advantages can be derived from the study of tile Bible in 
its original Hebrew, which the English Or any other trans¬ 
lation fails to produce. And besides, just as any one who 
undertakes to lecture on, say, Homer, Uantc, or Sliaks- 
pearc rightly expected that he shoal i have read the 
works of these poets in the original, so it ought to l>e con¬ 
sidered necessary that all those who preach or lecture on 
the Old Testament should have made themselves fully 
acquaicited with the Hebrew lu\l If the members of the: 
Semitic Section of this Congress of Orientalist succeed 
in bringing about an improvemem In the direction above 
indicated, they will have deserved well of the community. 




THE HEALTH LAWS OF THE BIBLE, AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE UPON THE LIFE’ 
CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 

By Marcus N. Adler. MA, F,S.$. 

Feflmt? of Umvtryily Coffee, Lontfan. 

Tjik Bible bad its origin in the East, and it may be of in- 
ten: vt to the me mbers of an < Oriental Congress to learn 
what influence the ordlnanjpgf» of the Bible have had upon 
the life* condition of the Jews, who,—a Semitic race engirt- 
ally dwelling in a somewhat inaccessible strip uf land—are 
now a people scattered abroad, and dispersed all over Lhe 
globe, but still observing more or Jess the laws enjoined cn 
them 3,000 years ago. 

1 hi: subject jJs a large one, anil I propose to day to 
examine more particularly the hygienic laws of the Bible-, 
:uul bring forward certain vital statistics concerning the 
Jews, which 1 shall compare with the vital statistics of the 
general population. 

Although the Hebrew Scriptures and tile sanitary laws 
.thereto enunciated arc familiar to most people, yet not 
.many know the exact mterprcutiou which the Jews, 11 The 
People of the Book,' attached to these ordinances, More¬ 
over, they were 'amplified by tradition ; and the Rabbis 
and teachers in Israel, in thdranxiety that the people should 
not violate them, externled their scope, and buhl what was 
called a "feoee" round the Law. 

We need not dwell upon the institution of the seven Jt 
day oi rest alter six days of labour, which has been adopted 
by all civilized nations, and promotes tiieir well being. 
Nor need we specially refer to the Lcvitical laws as to 
marriage among uext-of-km* Here again Christians observe 
these laws no less rigorously than Jews, 

Scripture emphasizes the importance of cleanliness and 
of holiness. In Deuteronomy xxiii. 9 to 14, the people 
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are exhort cd to keep aloof from every evil thing anti from 
ail pollution* Sanitary precautions and arrangements akin 
to QLir earth-closets. are recommended j ven when camping 
out against the enemy ; for, proceeds the text, " die Lord 
thy God waiketh in the midst of thy ramp, therefore shall 
thy camp be holy, that He sec no undean thing tu thee and 
turn away from thee*’' 

The Talmud enumerates (Baba Kama, fob 82) the sani¬ 
tary regulations which were upheld in Jerusalem qf old—no 
dungheaps were uderati d there* and the rearing of jxiultry 
and of unclean animals was prohibited. 

The laws as u> cleanliness of the person are numerous* 
The Rabbis enjoined upon the Jew to perform ablutions 
on rising, also before morning and evening prayer, before 
meals, and on Other occasions. Periodically he must 
bathe* Further, before lie can offer up prayer, the room 
must be cleansed and all impurities cleared away- 

Again, it is pari of the institution of Lassover that all 
leaven has to be removed before hs celebration (Deut* 
xvi. 4)* To do this effectively, the observant Jew must 
thoroughly dciinse his dwelling* This clean sing process 
every year has, Ur, Richardson asserts, preserved the jew 
through the Middle Ages, though pent up in the noisome 
Ghcttoes ; and it preserves him at the present day amidst 
insanitary surroundings and in over-crowded dwellings* 
The Jewish quarter at Rome abuts on the Tiber* and 
there one would think marsh fever would be most prevalent. 
It is found, however* that this district is most free from it, 
though malaria is so prevalent in the Campagua In the 
cast of London, in Galicia, and in the I'ale within which 
done the jews of Russia arc now allowed to live, overcrowd¬ 
ing is great; from twelve to twenty families often occupying 
three or four small rooms* But lor the sanitary observances 
already mentioned, serious outbreaks of disease would be 
inevitable. 

When cholera was committing its ravages, the Jews 
escaped to n remarkable degree* At Bud.t-Leath iti 1^49, 
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the mortality among the general population was j 85 per 
cent., but among tEic Jews It was only 237 per cent. Sealzi 
says that in Italy, among the general population, out of every 
100 attacked by cholera, 69 13 died ; among 'he Jews, it 
was hut 22 out of every 100 attacked* 

It is true that in certain towns, where there was an entire 
absence of sanitary arrangements in the Jewish <jnaner, 
tiie Jews may have suffered more chan their neighbours; 
and I must also admit that, among illiterate jews, want 
and persecution have produced indifference to cleanliness. 
U is to be hoped that, with the spread of education, the 
latter dass <3$ jews will leum to observe, not merely the 
strict letter, but also the spirit of the laws of health, 

The restrict: pus of die jew as to food are far-reaching 
He has to eschew eating the meat of the animals that are 
not cloven-footed and do not chew the cud. presumably 
because their flesh was considered indigestible* \V ith 
regard to swine flesh r WO know howpron :■» trichinosis, 
and bow unsuitable such food is in hot dimates. 1 J r. E. 
Ballard, in a paper estf meat infection, read at the recent In¬ 
ternational Congress of Hygiene, points out* that pig-meat 
furnishes the largest number of instances of t nod-poisoning, 
as it is found mast freely productive of gelatine when 
cooked, gelatine being a favourite nutriment of morbific 
bacilli. That obscure illness,—actinomycosis,— which leads 
to suppuration of the skin, may be cited as a further 
example of such food-poisoning. 

The Mosaic Law prohibits all shell-fish and also creeping 
things, including all insects and animalcules that can be 
discerned by tile naked eye* Accordingly, the observant 
Jew carefully abstains from anything which has decayed 
or turned putrid. He must not partake of tainted milk, nor 
drink impure water; and we can thus understand how* 
oftentimes, die Jews escaped from the plague, from typhoid* 
and other kindred diseases. The cry during the Middle 
Ages was, that the wells were poisoned ; so they were, bm 
the poison consisted of decayed animal matter from which 
the Jew' kept aloof 
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Exodus xxi i. 1 t enacts that Qeslt that i> tom must not 
he enter). Leviticus xvii, i q. su prohibits the Ih 4 i ol any 
rmim.il that lias died of itself. The rabbinical law re- 
quires the Jew likewise to abstain from flesh of any 
animal that is not killed in the presort! ed way, or is found 
on inspection to be diseased ; and the directions given in the 
Talmud on this point are most minute, and display a pro¬ 
found knowledge of physiology. An animal, the lungs of 
winch are in any way affected by tubercules, has always 
been by Jews considered unfit for rood. But it h only quite 
recently that the danger of eating the tVsh of cattle suffering 
from plenm-pneumonia has been generally admitted 

in corroboration of this point, [ would refer to the evidence 
of Dr. Drysdale before- a Medical Co®fr rence at Leeds, and 
of Dr. Bvhrend whose article in the XCxrifttry, 
b eptem be r. i d eserves attendon. V ot i ifm nous c v ic I e n c*'- 

also, on this point, was furnished at the International Con¬ 
gress of Hygiene held recently* 

The Jewish Law enforces strict examination uf the lungs 
in the case of cattle ■ but, strangely enough, dispenses with 
it in the ease of poultry, hitherto deemed equally liable to 
tuberculosis. Dr. Koch, however, has pointed out to the 
International Medical Congress of i$$o t that the tuberculc 
eidLures from fowls wore a quite distinct spi cks and Innocu¬ 
ous to man. 

You are aware that, for purple* <d Life Assurance, 
inquiry is invariably made into the family history, and the 
causes of death of the near relations of the person propos¬ 
ing: for assurance; and especially as to whether any cases of 
consumption have occurred in lus family. My own experi¬ 
ence, which extends over thirty years, agrees with that of 
numerous physicians, and I can confidently assert ihat Jews 
are remarkably free from scrofulous and tubercular com* 
plaints. 

It k an established fact, that environment lias much to 
do with liability to consumption. The disease can be 
contracted even by the inhalation of the badlli in the sputum 
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of a patient, so that It would be absurd to claim for ihc lew s 
absolute immunity from the malady. Copious statistics 
however go !ar to establish its comparative rarity among thr 
jews, 

i he desire to avoid parasitic and infectious maladies, 
w'hich, among the gertem! public, is so essentially of modern 
growth, appears to have always dominated Lhe hygienic 
laws ot the Jews. Those animals are forbidden which are 
more particularly liable to parasites. And as it is in the blood 
that germs of disease circulate, an additional safeguard has 
been provided by tin.: injun^MMi which requires chat even 
clean animals, w hen slaughtered, should E:»c drained of their 
blood, before Ik dug served for food. 

Modem science, moreover, cannot but admire the wisdom 
of the lawgiver who, in the days of old, enjoined removal 
and isolation of the patient, disinfection of the clothing, and 
other safeguards to prevent the spread of the disease. 
W here contagion attached to garments, or a house was 
found insanitary anti dangerous to health, the priest, who, in 
olden time, acted as the Jewish physician and local sanitary 
authority, was empowered to enforce thc-ir destruction, 

live Jewish law is strong upon the point that the dead 
should be buried as soon as signs of putrefaction set in ; and 
* here are numerous sanitary regulations for those who come 
in contact with the dead. The Talmud (Baba Balhra, 25) 
lays down the rule, that cemeteries must be at least fifty 
cubits removed from the city ; and extramural burial lias 
always been a Jewish institution, 

I he Bible is clearly adverse to cremation : but so anxious 
w ere the Jewish sages to promote the H return of the dust 
tu the earth as it was, that they commended the burial of die 
corpse; In loose boards, and the body being brought in direct, 
c. mact with Use earth ; they discountenanced brick graves ; 
and some Rabhk In the Ivast advocate the use of quicklime, 
to promote decomposition. 

Ifouterojtotm ' xiL 11 enacts, H l lion shall not wear a 
garment of divers sorts, as of woollen and linen together. 1 
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Mere we have the wearing of pure woollen stuff recom¬ 
mended by the law of Moses, 3,000 years before j:tegp r 
urges its mjpptiom 

It is 110 part of my task to discuss the moral qualities uf 
the Jew; hut lus temperance is an admitted fact. I doubt 
whether a strictly-observant Jew lias ever been convicted 
of drunkenness. Some people however labour under the 
impression that, whilst the Jew Is temperate in the of 
intoxicating drinks, he is an mordtfUUcly great eater, 1 can 
find no ground for such an, assertion* The Jew is fond of 
the good things of this life* for his Is a joyous religion, which 
does not commend undue ascetic practices* The Nararitc 
h^d to bring a sin-offering because lie imposed on himself 
u n necessary rcstra in ts. C haptcr vii i * of N ehemi ah describes 
how the people spent New Year's Day* from early morning 
to mid day in prayer end expounding the 3 .mv. Then Ezra 
and Ndieminh said, ,l Go your way, cat the fat and drink 
the sweet, send [WtioftS auto him fur whom nothing is pre¬ 
pared ; for this day is holy unto our Lord 1 neither bo vo 
grieved; for the joy of the Lord is your strength/* At the 
other festivals, the Jew is distinctly commanded to rej 
and regale those dependent on him. 

How, it may be asked* does the jew maintain moderation, 
w hich with him Is habitual* anti not dm result of a vkdt-m, 
effort? 1 ascribe it to the habitual self-con irul whi ch die 
observant Jew has lo exercise, and of which 1 have already 
given instances. The greatest act of self-control h the 
habitual fasting Incumbent upon the Jew. By fastsng, J 
do not mean the partaking of meagre food, but entire 
abstention from meat and drink fur twenty-four [.ours. 
'Thus, oT die Jewish Day of Atonement it is said in Leviti 
cus xxiii, 32, “ Yc shall afflict your souls from even unto 
even*” The strictly observant Jews keep no les* than six 
fasts In the year; so that, 10 the Jew* abstention becomes 
a kind of second nature. 

I have dwdt on this subject perhaps at too great a length* 
but l ascribe to the habitual temperance of the Jew die fact 
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that he becomes so readily acclimatised in all parte of the 
world; whllo it h to the lack of such self-control that the 
disappearance of the aborigines in America and Australia 
may be attributed. 

Self control has to be exercised also by the Jews in their 
sexual relations, in compliance with the precepts contained 
in Leviticus, Dr. Behrend has pointed out that observance 
of these laws ensures procreation at a specially favourable 
period. 

In the lirst chapter of the Bible l'.genesis i. 28}, occur 
the words, 1 God said unto man, Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth." The pious Jew is anxious, there¬ 
fore, that his children should be married at a comparatively 
early aye. The SOU.- of the Jews in Eastern Europe marry 
long before they are able to gain their livelihood; and it 
is understood that either ihe father or father-in-law must 
maintain them unlit they are able to earn a competence. 
Where tin* parents cannot maintain them, marriage is not 
encouraged, Hence we must not be surprised tlmt the- 
marriage rate among Jews is less than among Christians. 

Early marriages among the poverty-stricken can only 
lead to misery , and it is to be feared tliat the lesson of the 
i almud, that you must first build a house arid earn your 
living before taking unto yourself a wife, h not always 
followed. However, the result of early marriage amongst 
the Jews, is to diminish profligacy. Syphilis is compare 
Lively ran: among the Jews of Russia and Galicia and the 
percentage oft (legitimate children among them is much less 
than among other denominations. Into the sanitary value 
of circumcision i will not here specially inquire. 

The observance of the institutions 1 have referred to, 
and especial) y that of early marriage, undoubtedly account- 
fur the fecundity' of the Hebrew race. The statistics 01 
Frence, Germany* and Italy all tell the same tale. I he 
remarkable figure.- quoted by Scbmmu-r with respect to 
Austria are probably exaggerated. He states that the issue 
for every marriage was to i amongst the Jews, as against 4 5 
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for the general population, Legoyi and Bergmann give SS 
births to every Jewish marriage in Austria. 

The relative number of stHl-birsIis among the Jews is 
decidedly limn among the general population. Ail the 
sMistks I have l>ecn enabled to examine would point to the 
fact that infant mortality is considerably less among the 
Jews than among the general population. 

The official returns for Prussia in respect to 18S:: 
regards the mortality during the first twelve months of 
life, are as follows : 

Nuuftrs or Deaths to eve*** tcoo ncfitjt (mcLtcnfio imtAann). 

IWtkHikU CjnUalfc*. J**ih 

Bop r . 346*8 ,« *41'* ... *8S"S 

Gbls ... ... 3*07 ». — * 5 n 

Dr B, VY\ Richardson has, in various passages of his 
excellent works, pointed out the superior vitality of the Jews. 

1 would specially refer to Ins work, ,f Health and Life," In 
chapter liL he says, ,l That they should exist at all, is one 
i ?f the marvels of history That they should exist its they 
do* and present the vitality they do, adds even marvel to 
marvel.' To bear out this statement he quotes Mayer, 
Ncufville, and Legoyt, and then presents the results of an 
inquiry of his own, based upon the ages at dead* of 2*56,3 
J -:ws in London, which go to confirm his assertion. 

A complete investigation of the subject* so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, is beset with great difficulty* inasmuch 
-is in none of the official returns is there any division in the 
classes of people in respect to race or religion; and for further 
statistics we must turn to other countries, especially to 
Prussia* where the records are mos 1. complete. Within rtcent 
years we do not there find such a rigid observance of the 
TalmndUrai Iavrs; nor ls this the case m countries where Jews 
are emancipated and in comparative affluence. 1 a Prussia, 
of late years, early marriages have been less frequent 
Prudential motives seem to prevail there amongst the Jews, 
perhaps even more so than among the Gentiles. Where 
people marry at a later age, the: number of births is fewer, 
and male bird is do not so largely exceed female births. 
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Bcrgmann says that, while from 1819 to 1864, no less than 
111*94 boys were born of Jewish parents to every too girls, 
the average was, in the years 1864 to 1873, reduced to 
106*39 boys to too girls. The number of illegitimate births 
has been sensibly increasing. 

Rergmann gives the following tables :— 

ftfKTHS «*LU IOO MARRIAGES.—PxOVtSCK PtWEX. 


Runn Calhnlies. I'totwanli. Jm. 

1819 1848 . 437 ... 408 ... 5C2 

1849-1873 ... ... 446 ... 423 ... 4 ,| 

Percentage or lixeormiATK Hirtiis to Total Numuek or IJirthk 
ix Eafilks Prussia. 

Is.iman Caitntiio. tYvRotonU. Jew*. 

1819-1833 . 6*50 *„ 8*40 r24 

1834-1848 ., 711 ... 8-88 i‘8t 

1849-1863 ... ... 771 .... 999 ... 319 

1864-1873 . 771 ... 1070 ... 3U7 

Average ... 730 ... 950 ... *34 


The infant mortality amoug Jewish illegitimate children 
is inordinately large, more than double that among legiti¬ 
mate children. 

I he infertility of mixed marriages is a noteworthy fact. 
Prussian statistics show for the years 1875—81 an offspring 
of 1*65 for such marriages, as against 4*41 for purely Jewish 
marriages. Where the father was a Jew* and the mother a 
Protestant, the average was but 1*31. 

In the words of Dr. Behrend, “In every* one of the 
biostatic privileges the Jews enjoy, the penalty has to be 
paid for laxity of observances; and those who transgress 
have to submit to the inexorable law of being cut off from 
their people, so lar as the physical advantages of their race 
are concerned.” 

A large array of statistics in further confirmation of this 
statement could l>c given, but 1 will content myself with sub¬ 
mitting certain results derived from a special investigation 
into the vital statistics of tc.000 Jewish families resident in 
tlic United States This inquiry was conducted under the 
auspices of the Census Office at Washington, and its results 
w*cre published in December, 1S90. 
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The marriage-rate was very low, only 74 per i.ooo 
annually, the average rate among the general population in 
the North-Eastern States being from 18 to 12 per i,ooa 
The average age at marriage was greater among the Jew® 
than among the general population* The average number of 
children born to each of the r0,0X5 Jewish mothers was 466, 
Jewbh moilicra bom fu the UruLed SUxe*, irafu^ only 5-56 children eirlv 

11 * t^tinniijr, „ 524 „ 

n „ Russia and Poland, n 5 Ai tl 

m tt Stilicmbi, „ 5 44 , 7 

These figures indicate a distinctly diminished fertility in 
those mothers bom in the United States. 

The proportion of male tu female infants was as ioys6 
to too. The birth rate was found to diminish from year to 
year. The deaths for five years amounted in 2,06:1, giving 
an av erage annual death-rare of only 7*11 per pooo. This, 
of course. Is remarkably low ■ but, on examination of the 
figures, it is found that it h decidedly increasing, and in 
1889, amounted to jo per *,coa 
For the five years, the death-rate among the native bom 
jews was 915 ; among the foreign-bom it was 7 or. 

Looking at the American returns generally, it will be seen 
that the birth-rate and marriage’rate arc gradually dEmirush- 
itig. and that the death-rate of the jews, whilst still less 
than that of their neighbour*, is gradually increasing. This 
corresponds, generally speaking, with European experience. 
From examination of the causes of death, it appears that 
outof a total of 2,062 deaths, there was but one death from 
scrofula, and one from alcoholism. 

live mortality per t ,coO from Conunufilitm was 

Mjfci ... *#* 7 # 

Fra&ftlcs ».v .. 34^1 ... 146'ii 

The mortality per 1 ,ooo from Diabetes was :— 

Jp<r» (itlKf*! Kr^bLuilriL 

MaJ« ? 9«5 *74 

txnulci ... t§'$<} *,♦ *’Ji 

The mortality per 1,000 from Disgusts &f ik* Sfnttai Cent 

WUSr-“ Jfr>* Ctnsnl PspnlijbiL 

M®!:h ... 9 40 ,n 373 

Peimtej ,,, 6*$ ... J’i-‘ 

sl\ y. semes, you irr. 
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Wc must not be surprised at the high mortality shown 
among the Jews in respect of spinal complaints and diabetes. 
Medical authorities are agreed that they arise principally 
from nervous and mental strain, to which Jews arc specially 
subject, seeing that they are more addicted to head work 
and exciting business pursuits than to manual and out-door 
labour. 

l'hc number of insane reported among the Jews per 
100,000 of population was 44*5. while, according to the 
I’nited States census of 1880, among the general popula¬ 
tion, it was 336. 

The percentage of deaf-mutes and blind, in respect of the 
Jews, is also favourable in the American returns; but these 
statistics do not accord with the Prussian figures. 

It should be noted that the Jews principally congregate 
in cities, and they form but a small proportion of the rural 
population. 

.Sufficient, I think, lias now been said to show how 
marked the influence which the sanitary regulations of the 
Bible, as practised by the Jews, have had upon upon their 
life conditions. I agree with Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who has 
written with much ability on the subject, that beyond the 
infertility of mixed marriages, there are few biostatic 
characteristics of Jews, which can be termed definitely 
racial; but even where not racial, they are the outcome of 
Jewish habit, education, and environment 

Jewish longevity, fertility, and immunity from certain 
diseases arc due to moral and religious influences. These 
advantages will endure as long as these influences are per¬ 
mitted to operate. They must disappear, as, to some extent, 
they arc disappearing, where the bonds of religion and 
traditional laws are relaxed. 

How true then are the words in Deuteronomy iv. 40, 
* Thou slialt keep His statutes and His commandments, that 
it may gx> well with thcc, and with thy children after thee, 
and that thou mayest prolong thy days upon the earth ! ” 




PREHISTORIC ROCK PICTURES NEAR 
BELLARY. SOUTH INDIA. 

About Bellary, in South India, the country is flat, often 
here and there masses of piled-up rocks rising a few hundred 
feet above the plain and showing scarcely any vegetation. 

The hill, on which a fort was built by Tippu, between 
the civil and military sides of the Bellary station, was, like 
the hill near it. inhabited by the stone folk. Broken celts 
and other stone implements, pieces of pottery, thick and 
thin, some well glazed and some rudely ornamented, may 
be picked up in large quantities on these hills; and smooth 
places may be seen where pre-historic man smoothed his 
stone weapons and ground his com. 

The neighbourhood is the richest in South India in traces 
of the stone folk. The chief settlement was perhaps at 
Kapgal* five miles to the north-cast of Bcllary, where there 
was plenty of material for implements, and whence it was 
carried to the surrounding settlements As the specimens 
found round about Kajtgal are made of the green stone 
found only on that hill, it is probable that implements were 
roughly hewn there and carried home for completion. 

Of this hill Mr. Bruce Foote, F.G.S., Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey of India, and the oldest and chief 
worker in prc-historics in South India, writes: •—" Kapgal 
had evidently been a settlement of the stone folk for a con¬ 
siderable period and an important centre of celt manufacture. 
The traces of residence were very numerous in the shaj>e 
of small terraces revetted with rough stone walls, great 
accumulations of made ground full of ashes and broken 
pottery, and containing many implements of all sorts, a 
bfgc proportion of them damaged, many so much so that 
tliev had evidently been rejected as useless. Bones of bul- 

• *' Notes on some recent Neolithic amt Paleolithic Finds in South 
India," JmtntU tki Asiatic S<itty ./ BiMffU, vol hi., part ?, No. 3, 
1887. 
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locks, chiefly broken, occur pretty numerously, and especi¬ 
ally in the ashy parts of the made ground- Other traces of 
residence were small tanks made by damming up the little 
stream which drains the northern side of the hill. Large 
blocks of the local granite-gneiss had been hollowed for 
some purpose or other, and so well worn by use or pur¬ 
posely fine-tooled, that their inner surface was all but 
polished. . . . The signs of manufacture of imple¬ 

ments I found on Kapgal consisted of large numbers of 
unfinished celts in all possible states of completion, and 
great quantities of flakes struck oft from the selected frag¬ 
ments of rock in the process of fabrication. . . , The 
stone to be worked w;is procurable on the hill. It is a fine 
grained pale green stone (diorites), which occurs here and 
there in irregular bands of some thickness within the mass 
of a huge dyke of coarse black diorite that runs along the 
northern slope of the hill parallel with its axis." 

Kapgal Hill was inhabited to the very summit; and all 
over it and in the surrounding fields may be picked up 
almost any number of stone celts, mealing stones, scraj>ers, 
pounders, chisels, etc., as Mr. Bruce Foote says, mostly 
broken. I he best finds we made were two perforated stone 
hammers, one complete and one broken, a bone implement, 
and a narrow chisel of a unique type : they were the first 
of their kind found in South India. It was known that the 
fulk who lived here knew how to make holes in stones, for 
(ride Mr. Bruce Foote’s interesting notes) not long ago a 
stone ring, ap|>arcntly for resting a pot on, was found on 
Bellary hill ; still it w*as satisfactory to find the hammers. 

1 he only ornaments found were circular pieces of pottery, 
perforated as if for a string. We fuund, too, a reddish 
brown pigment, worn smooth on part of its surface as if 
through use in the toileL 

In the plain around Kaj>gal and the Bellary hills arc 
numbers of tumuli of the circular kind so common in South 
I nd«a; and north of the former are two curious accumula¬ 
tions of what appear to be “ slaggy cinders. 1 ’ They are 
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circular* The most perfect is to ■ feet fti diameter, and 
about 6 feet above the plain. The outer crust slopes 
gently from the plain to the crown ; within, ii is perpumH- 
t.uLir ; and the middle of tin- circle inside the crown is of 
some soft, dry, earthy stuff Mothing more can be said of 
this curious accumulation at present We sectioned it, and 
specimens of its composition and bones found in it were 
brought u y England ; til! they are examined it is best not 
to theorize. I need hardly say, that no connection has yet 
been established between these curious accumulations, die 
tumuli, and the folk who inhabited the bill There are 
several somewhat similar curious accumulations of cinders or 
ashes in Bellary district. ~ and some description of them will 
he found in Mr. Bruce Footers Xmi^s. They still await 
investigation. 

With two fnends, Mr* R* Sewell and Mr i l r I, Knox, 
of the 6C C. S. f excursions were made to KapgnJ Hill in 
June hist, and during one was made the discovery of pre¬ 
historic rotk pictures already announced at the Congress of 
■ 'bentslists hi London in September lost. 

It seemed as if nothing we could imd in the way of relics 
would tell us anything of the habits, customs, beliefs—the 
lik\ in fact—of those who had lived on the same ground in 
the far-away ages, when most unexpectedly-—for existence 
<U anything of the kind in India, was, so far :ts we knew, un¬ 
known — wen found prdustonc rock pictures which may 
give a glimpse into that which seemed gone for, ever. 

Lrossing the cast end of the trap dyke, I noticed the 
picture of an animal engraved on the perpendicular surface 
oJ a r -ck, so we searched about, and found many pictures 
on the recks, the best t.i which I afterwards photographed. 
At this place the ear*h seems to have been washed away 
by rain, and the I'ucks are -is if piled up. The difficulty of 
climbing, and the absence of any apparent purpose for doing 
so, may account for the discovery not bein^j made before. 
There are many terraces on the solid rock, rude skill having 

* Some fi,ooc square miles in area. 
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assisted nature is forming low stone walls around i hem* and. 
tliere are many smooth worn places which were apparently 
used for sharpening or smoothing implements, and larger 
and deeper hollows as if for pounding corn and the like. 
On the edges of one small flat rock were seventeen, such 
hollows. I hts was evidently a working, if not an inhabited, 
part of the hi If for in the crevices all about were observed 
quantities of flakes and other signs of work. 

The pictures are bruised, and not scratched, on the rocks* 
Fortunately they are seen to more advantage in the photo- 
graphs than on the rocks, as they art- very imlistirwl. but 
least so when viewed from a certain distance. Here and 
there is the semblance of a picture arousing keen intcrest H 
which is completely baffled when one approaches for care¬ 
ful examination : for os one gets near, it seems to disappear, 
and it is necessary to retire fifteen or twenty feet in order 
to see it again. 

But ere proceeding further, i may as well give some rca- 
sons for the presumption that the pictures are prehistoric. 

iti) They are hi a plar* where prehistoric man of the 
Neolithic (also, probably, Paleolithic) period lived and 
worked, and Carried nn mnnu&cttufe of stone implements. 

\ ' Th mt origin is ascribed by the Hindu villagers of die 
neighbourhood to a god (Vidappa by name) ; and dm fact 
if their being appreciated as the work of a supernatural 
being, c< mp *h the presumption that they ire very undent 

y) 1 ht:ir style Is not Hindu : there arc no Hindu con¬ 
ventional shapes* There Is but little variation in the shapes 
of animals whenever or wherever depicted by H i/ulus. 1 
the Nandi—Siva s bull: on the oldest coins, or however 
represented, it is just the some as when now drawn or 
sculptured by a Hindu* On one of the rocks a Nandi hg* 
been drawn recently, and there are many specimens of 
mcwlcm work* easily separated from the older which it 
imitated : they an: in quite a different style* or rather with¬ 
out any style, and simply scratched, and not bruised on the 
rocks. To mischievous persons among the worshippers 
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of Vitlappa, or stray cow-boys, such as those who knocked 
the noses off the Amravati marbles, may be attributed the 
modern work, which imitation easily accounts for. The 
old work is good of its kind, though rude; the character¬ 
istics of the animals arc described in the faintest lines, and 
put on the rocks, not with hasty scratches, but in a manner 
demanding considerable labour and pains. 

(</) Most of the animals depicted do not represent those 
now found in the surrounding country. Oxen and deer arc 
represented again and again, always in the same style, but 
of different type to those we see now. The dog, ox, ante¬ 
lope. deer, elk. leopard, elephant (or rather what look like 
these), and other animals appear in the pictures, but no 
horse. We see the horse depicted in the Amravati marbles 
which were carved nearly 2,000 years ago, and which are 
the most ancient pictures of life yet found in South India; 
and it is common in Hindu pictures for the dignity of a 
chief to be expressed by his being on horseback. Through¬ 
out the Bellary district heroes of an olden time, represented 
in bas-relief on stones, arc common objects of worship. It 
seems that, as the horse does not appear in the pictures, its 
existence was unknown to those who made them. I he dis¬ 
trict is drv and barren and almost treeless. If it was ever a 
habitat of the elephant, it must have been arrrylong time ago, 
(r) Like all the human figures in the pictures, that of 
Vitlappa is unclothed. This suggests that those who made 
the pictures were innocent of clothing, and that the picture of 
Vitlappa is pre-Hindu, for no Hindu god is represented nude. 

( f) Some, on rocks which have not been displaced for 
ages, are upside donut, and some are nearly perpendicular. 
Unless wc suppose they were intentionally drawn so—and 
we cannot—we must be inclined to believe that they were 
drawn as only rational beings would draw them, and that 
the rocks were afterwards subverted. That there was some 
displacement of the rocks is probable, for some of the 
pictures could not have been done, were the rocks as they 
arc now. without the aid of scaffolding; and that such was 
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used ts not very likely. This helps to banish probability of 
the pictures having been tlone by Hindus, who uoiild cer- 
Uiinly not take the trouble to clamber over these rocks and 
put up scaffolding to bruise pictures on hard rocks for no 
conceivable purpose. Such work would be quite aimless, 
;ts the pictures show nothing of Hindu life, religion, or fancy 
But they probably show so me, facts of life hitherto behind 
the veil : I >r we curt no more suppose that prehistoric man 
made them without purpose* than we can suppose that her 
made them solely for decorating his habitation. 

Little can be said of the meaning of the pictures a; 
present for they have not yet been under proper examina¬ 
tion. The best is that tir.w supposed to represent Vitfapp;±, 
about life size, and by far the most cnrefully drawn. The 
great superiority of the work, anti its being on a sloping 
rock, facing east, so that the 3un shines or> it at sunrise, sug¬ 
gests that it may have been sacred lo the prehistoric folk 
as it now is to the Hindu villagers. The head fe, unfortu¬ 
nately, almost covered by some black pitch-like SLibstancc, re¬ 
moval of which Would displease the devotees of r Vl: i 
believe he will withhold the tain, or plague them, if offended,, 
h is needless to try to seek a reason for the disfigurement. 
If this figure was sacred of old, so too, perhajra, was the 
snaki- figure beside it. S-vcn strokes from riie head tdl us 
It represents a seven-headed snake. If this snake figure 
indicates the existence 0 snake worship, the picture is, per¬ 
haps, the most important of the series, as telling something 
*if pre-historic mans “ Pangs of hunger in the Lnconceiv- 
tblc f and the interest would be increased by the fact of the 
sacred snake being a seven^headed one. Snake worship 
in India, the snake generally associated with a tree,—lir^t 
noticed by Mr. Fergusson about forty years ago. is very 
common in South India as a cult apart, though correlated 
with Hinduism* which h pervades. Rude figures of smikes 
on Stoat* are seed ;u every village well in Bdlary and 
-h.-where* and piles oF them at certain sacred places, 

Wc see by two pictures that hunting was engaged in. and 
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that the bow and arrow were used fi >r killing game, As no 
stone arrow-head has yet been f mod in South India, it 
may be thought the pictures suggest the use of iron for the 
lips. That iron arrow-heads were used at a very early 
period, k shown by the fact that they are found m the 
tumuli wherein are buried people who have passed even 
legend j and I have myself found a very good one in a 
tumulus in the Cuddapah district. east of Bellary. Out it 
may very well be, that mother stone nor iron was used, for 
h *rd Vrood answers very welt Tn > arrows so tipped, which 
1 obtained from a K3hi “ in Travaftcore, were exhibited at the 
Congress of Orientalists; The shafts are of reed T the tips u! 
hard wood, and the arrows well balanced and serviceable. 

An tli r hunting picture recently discovered by my friend, 
Mr, Knox, is ui ,l man with upraised arm throwing a spear 
at a running deer. Behind the spear head k a cross-bar. as if 
to prevent the spear-head ^ in too far in the deer's neck 
13 sticking a similar spear-head. almost balanced in its neck* 
so that it can be shown to be a speaohead Some of the 
worked stories ue found may well have Lu-cn used for sjiear- 
heads, 

f ine picture (not in the photos \ shrjws that pots were used; 
two men arc: standing and stirring a pot with long sticks. 

I he long lines of men (or women, or both) may be 
captives taken in war. But whether they record wars or 
something eke, they are pretty evidently part of a w hole 
which may fairly be called “picture writing/' the beginning 
of all writing. < An one rock (in the photos) is what may be 
called an illustrative: specimen of this "picture writing.' On 
the left is si une honied animal, apparently standing on its 
hind legs,: it is very’ indistinct and to say more t ha n this is 
impossible. To its right is a T. on the left arm of which is 
a man (or woman ?) with arms upraised ; and iigain to the 
n ght is a man in a certain altitude* 

Many i>fc the human figures are described in a few strokes 
—a straight line for the body, a knob on the upper end of it 

* A rigmy Bravklkn people irh& live m th< Forests of Trivuncore. 
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for the head, utii] crooked lines fur die arms and legs : and 
it is traceable how a man comes to be described, as on one 
part of the rocks, by almost a symbol—thus ^ — just tike 
a Ug D, with the ends of the perpendicular stroke lengthened 
and a knob at the lop. Unless we suppose that the symbol 
were earlier than the figures (and I am unaware of any 
argument that could support such hypothesis), there is in* 
dination to suspect that the symbol grew out of the figures ; 
fur rapidity of execution, the male figure wots more and more 
symbolized : by degrees, and unintentionally, representation 
of il became more and more as a mere symbol It is im¬ 
possible to describe here the degrees through which the 
symbol has been evolved ; and it must suffice to say» they 
arc very plain. For the same reason, it cannot be stated 
why some of the figures appear to be prehistoric ladies. 
Some of the oxen appear e ■■!■<■ t thered, implying. perhaps, 
domestication ; but perhaps, as in very young children’s 
pictures* the line round the neck is drawn to prevent the 
animal in the picture running away, I did not observe any 
fetter to any deer-like animal. 

During the Congress. Mr. I finders Petni very kindly 
told me of the existence of very ancient rock-pictures iti 
Egypt, not yet prop? rly examined, which are, pcrbn|i 5 v so 
little known, that, with apologies to him. I quote from his 
book, 11 A Season in Egypt,” his description of them : — 

" After reaching the muuth of the Seba Rigaba. Valley., a 
straggling succession of graffiti are to be sv.dn on the sand¬ 
stone rocks. ♦ , The most important—i’homician, , . . 

Along with all these Inscription graffiti, is a vast number of 
figures of animals, etc. r not necessarily connected with the 
graffiti, and in most cases wholly distinct and of a different 
age. These figures have never received any attention 
hitherto, and their numbers deter one from copying, or even 
caudogumg them, They are of ah periods, some probably 
tlom; in modem Limes, others later than the inscriptions. 
Beneath the great menuihap tablet, are several figures, f 
giraffes, hammered in upon the rock face* and one of these 
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el isti net ly has IntrfereJ with the arrangement of a graffito 
of Auwnhotep l. lit is possible that these figures are in¬ 
tended for canids; but the rv.-cks are quite si might, although 
rmsed upwards, and there is no hump shown, so that it seems 
more likely that they were giraffes ,) With tills certain evi¬ 
dence of such antmal figures, we may lie prepared to give 
Adi weight to the collateral evidence of their weathering 
and appearance. 

11 One of the clearest cases is on the great isolated rock 
in the valley of El Knb; there, alongside of graffiti of the 
6th dvnasty, is a drawing of a boat with a great number of 
oars : and the graffiti arc but little darkened from the colour 
of fresh rock, during the thousands of years they have been 
exposed, yet the boat is almost as dark *ls the native surface 
of rock of geologic age. This is nn isolated case; repeatedly 
on the rocks of the Soba Rigalth neighbourhood, the 
animat figures alongside of the inscription are seen to took 
far older than the graffiti of the 12th and iSth dynasties 
(about ^500 njj ). There is a great range of colour of the 
surface by which to judge.; the fresh sandstone is of a 
slight! V' browny white, while the ancient weathering is of a 
very dark brown ; the absolute loss of the rock face being 
probably not the thickness of a single grain of sand during 
thousands of years in most parts. Hence, while on the 
average we might say that the inscriptions of 4 000 y^tS 
ago arc but perhaps one quarter or one hall as dark as the 
old face. The okkst of the animal figures are, jiefhaps, 
threa-qunrters of the way toward the colouring of the primi¬ 
tive surface. The amount of rairtwash running down the 
face of the rock, makes great differences In the coloration; 
but In many castes we can compare figures and graffiti doso 
together in such a way that all natural effects are equalized. 
This whole subject of these primeval drawings deserves lull 
study by itself; my object at present is to give such an 
account of what 1 saw, while copying tlv_: inscriptions, as to 
ensure these represen tat io 11 s receiving the notice which is 
due to the oldest remains in Egypt, The figures, of all ages, 
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include men, horsemen, giraffes, camels, elephants (from 
north of the Phomiriatl inscription. with tusks and trunks. 
•tnJ large African ears), ostriches, boats of all kinds; one of 
the longest boats had thirteen oars, besides the steering oar, 
with a figure seated on top „f the cabin, and an attendant 
behind it. It seems that many of the figures date from a 
time when the elephant and ostrich lived in Nubia and 
Egypt. Such is the case within the period of hieroglyphic 
-.' riling, as the elephant occurs in the name of the island 
called Ehejjfce by the it reek Efephautfne/ 1 

• v >o the oldest remains >11 Egypt are rock pictures, which 
are certainly okfet that! 3 Sco fcjfc, fur historical inscriptions 
are written over them. How much older, cannot be said ; 
and they may be :v» 7 mud, older. Mr. Flinders Petrie most 
kindly- showed me photos „f these rock pictures, which are 

■' *- c ’ irlie5t rei " ili ' 13 Egypt. ■ They are much of the 
style or the Bellarj- pictures—not, he remarked, suggesting 
any racial connection between the people w ho made both, 
but both expressing primitive man's manner of portraying 
lll,, ‘S "bjects. a manner, a style which is the same in all 
traces Ot his handiwork, wherever found, throughout the 
V. rld. V\ hether there is any connection between the rock 
pictures of the Sofia Rigtdeh. which Mr. Fiindt I > has 

7 "*® 10 [he worid ‘ s notke. and the succeeding Itiero- 
glyphic writing, will doubtless bt fully considered in due 
lime That any such connection will ever be tracer! fmm 
; ,v i .’’ 1 lar ^ pklures, ;md the earliest known vernacular writ¬ 
ing of the district, is not expected . but when the little col¬ 
lection consisting of photographs, specimens of stone imple¬ 
ments bones. etc, lias been examined, we will know more 
ihan the mere (act, itself of great interest, that the prehistoric 
fnlk of Soul!l l,lllin - of the neolithic period, made the fvrsl 
fi.i r step> in the path which leans up to the art of writing. 

F. Fawcett. 
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We have been favoured svith the foil owing ill ust rations 
of some of the Bdlary rckik-bruises by Mr. R. SewdL 
M.CS, 
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THE I3ATAKKARO (SUMATRA) MS. OX THE " MICROBE," 
Tm Raizit BLiros of $ JuuUnq of whom it J- Chine gave such ui incer- 
cstijlg ace-nun I at the last Oriental Congress, v.-erc, 1 believe, first brought 
to TttHkc in England by Mr, W. Marsden, F.R.S. in a work, imblkiied 
in London in i.lii, Mr. M«sden refers to them as follows : “Thdr books 
arc composed of the inner hart of a certain tree, cut lulu ]yng *Up* and 
folded so squares. Their contents arc I idle known to us. I ’he writing 
of most of itweia uiy paKfcs&an h mixed with uncouth tepresenta t bn•, 
of scdopaidm ami other noxious anitnalt, sod frequent diagrams, wl udi 
implT Ui«r Wing works of asbdogf and divination,” My own impression 
of tltein T without excluding Mr, Alaredctfs hypothesi*, rather mmridH with 
tint of M. j. Claim?, ^ho, before ilj e CungTcs.-. ami in an account cosn- 
nutntotnl to TJte /littsiraied IatuIs'Ti AVn/r, speaks as frdhrwi regarding the 
liankalat Manuscript which he rcbobtted to the Cvn^esg, hut of which 
hi: only left the [photograph of an iMustratcJ page (which we linve repn> 
thiccd in this issue, cnlujgnig, m addition, the two targets at each end in 
two separate photographs above the main Uhmration, $0 as to enable the 
teat which these tablets contain 10 he read). This k M. Claim;'* tkserrp 
lion of it: u I was presented with an niicbtit book, which I have brought 
to Europe, containing 4ti account of some plague; and this Look is 
illustrated by very curious drawings, which Seem to aim* that the i . jj-p 
physicians, two centuries jp. v had amiripuicJ the in micro theory of bC rixis 
Btod b ar til I , T UfdfcatLUtfltdy, he did not leave the b>,uk itsrlt' for the ex 
aniiflntion of the Congress Committee, whivfi, however, bus since- received 
four ■Eiiiiiir RilnA maip»CTip|s» 

In India, dive4>c* are often ascribed to a J1 Kira,* or u worm; 1 ' and 3 
kind tjf to>ibtlfc there, av also in more titan one country in liurope, in 
ar^ribed to that c-amse. Blteving that the Itataks were largely indebted 
for their medical and other literature to Hindus, 1 have referred the 
question whether the theory of living germ* ,ia the cause of duease h 
contained tn undent Hindu medical writings, such an Suxfula arnJ 
Omaha, to the < miaent VeJtfak physician, Pandit Janardimn. Pending 
Wl reply, the ilhistmtlon front M. CUioei book i$ herewith pubJkhed, in 
ord^ 1 to satisfy the urgent <rti ruwt y >4 tome of ouf readers, and to Ktiintt- 
fate inquiry generally, in which, E think, our 3 mtcli Member ;irc tnati 
likrly in be cucto-riid, In the raeanwhjlv, u is only fair CD uncle the state- 
meut of our eminent Resident at Selangor, Mn W. F_ Maxwell who 
men as follows 1 u I am familiar with Treatises tm J&slij on Wrdirfnr. 
diseases, spciis, diJtms, incantations, etc., and some of iImh-c often contliit 
rough diagrams. iltiuitrtttfig mark's an tljc sbiiq cabalistic ^gta* etc But 
I am not prcpardl to Mfe** that Malay h ur Bdtaki have esUhltsthed any 
ibefciy of the propagmion and conveyance nf disease brBerajs." I think 
ih.it it Mr HlMdlM seen the iliubtnuion which we reproduce, he WOU^ 
alter liia opinion. hf t \ utsirig iai(j t altogether the positive jssertion of 
M, J. supported by a Dutch ohicuil cq the spot* a glance at |hf 

illuihalmn nut only diows a living tjunn. but a growbg ouc T wit ch, irn^r 
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Ln:iu^ vrUh others, ol every v.ukiv of &l*e and shape, and accomi inied 
by rreqtiti^ spidadike or JuriLlie forms* or oirtrpiay&, peonies in ihc 
u:!j,rjr of the a framework that in (lie lower jlUisiraiJtm is filled, 

in sml becomes m evident worm, nith filers, etc, lTorn the original doi, 
or *pcrt, to tltt star, the interlaced apiares to [he complete outline, the 
growth i* ->nc dial seemt to aj-coiEip.vuy that of a Irving bong, even if it doea 
nut the mail (he profit* us the disc4Bfe M. Chun*, therefore. deserve* 
even- credit for having first drawn attouion 1 j .1 subject, die genu explum- 
lUm of which is inherently proiubk in a country of >»a»| filled w&U 
arnninfciilx even moTC surpidertiiSy than die rjjter at Tdcsitu, whitdt led 
Dr. Koch to the discovery of the h.irJlhK m the tatiK of chulm. It 
should nm he foremen that the lhtak*f ate a literal although 

some of them may still pnictbe cannibalism *4 rmsmt r/r plus in favour ui 
the theot) k*iid liat the chiefs methc: l-ercdnnry inleij-reters an d guard bn* 
of die books on ihc " lool liktoiy, in which epidemic disease* naturally 
fun! a prominent plm-e,' to ctioic from M, Utucfi'i smicnicM. M. 
Chino, he is remembered, is the Erst l R£Si» tlpkireraf the country of 
the independent Dal ak< Kara, al Any rate in modem tmttA They have 
heon constantly discovered and rediscovered. NEcolo tic Conti, a ei 14^ 
sr;j s r 'Vjn a certain part of ihiv bland fSdni&Uft), ealbd JDjVc/j. the 
people eat human flesh, chilly of those they havt shin m war:' Ikubusa 
in mjo. ife ihmrd m 1 5 <j> Ueaiilic!i in l udovicu Barth ana in 1505, 

gtvc siiuilitr acvcMinLv of a people, mofe l '‘ha n half of whom c c jie 1 £ 1 read and 
write, who were pi overbiflJJy hoiu^E, and hail a certain polity- The tram- 
acliosLs of the Batavian Society, as may l»e capered, twarm with 'cfcf- 
enci-G to thetn, yet they are practically unknown, for the Ihjidt official 1 
care Utile, as a nilr, about them ; ^ranger* arc not encouraged It) visit 
ibemj and tli'-ir posjbkr ettninbalhiir, even were it mom out Of bravado 
regarding an enemy than appetite, i* not eucorir.igmg to travellers. \ et 
^ aptalti ijhcppml, b’ the Madras Stall Carp , in if'i’v went over Ini! ' n Ul ' 2 
etLvnnd M. Chine iiid in v.itli the Comrollcr of I>elt, ihdjigh 
me rely fur eptUting parpen^ ami Uiiroti Bitoncr (a membeeof tite Lon- 
g^) in , S$* iinplidicd an advcntnnW* journey Btf'W# !he <ame 
country. Another memlitir of ibe Ute Congress, the greai Daturalhit, Dr, 
li Mixiiglilini, has ju« puhiishtd ,3nt3« admFraiile sml ^fiudy Ifikihnttd 
on Siai>, in which he mentions bm mdepeoJcm k.ei - 
Itauks, lU.il Stave also been visried by Ihrcti dc M* Von Memncr, 

l>r, i[05cn, von ^tkhel. Tkmngn, liaaramn, Fetlltcrg* and olliera. We are, 
liu'Acver, littL cotKcmed with ibe dalms uf nan pni rity. MundieUcr 
commercial travellers [ieEictraltd EiUo the mfffioT of Africa lo*tg taluri: 
Llvingttone * r yel it is to the scientific eiplnra that credit is due Uwr 
Onent-d Cis*gTe3 wit coocetiied with tlie adiliUons to Orients* Liitt.iiur- 
made b) cipJonir*-; arid vftti r^ci -ubui^ the tiK iBjitrthb: work: of Mr. 
Flimlc^ Peiiic in Fgypb of M Cjriailhac Iil Maiciea and Minorca, oi 
lh. Bellewin Afghanistan, ofCapt- Mali* in Libya, and Mr. I. Fawcett* 
prehistoric findi at fkilary. b also welcomed lit- addition til the suggestive 
Ihisfe Msmwripb Of wiiicb we rc]nn>Jit c i page in this :^ac, and hope 
10 translate the fat in a future number. I- 
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THE SINDBAD NAMAH; 

OR, 

BOOK OF SINDBAD. 

A Persia* Poem, consisting or various Tales and Fables. 
This poem appears to have been written in India, by an 
author whose name is unknown, about the 776th year of 
tlie Muhammadan era. or a.d. 1375, according to his own 
opening words. A chronogram in the introduction to the 
work, supjjosed to be contained in the words " FarmAn-i- 
a’ala*i*shah ‘ • (the most exi’ted command of the king), 
would make the date three years later; but cither of the 
years is sufficiently near for all practical purposes. The 
name of the most prominent person in it must not be 
mistaken for that of the sailor, familiar to readers of the 
Arabian Nights, for, as will be seen presently, the hero of 
the poem was a learned native of India. It has been 
translated into several Oriental languages, and versions 
made of it in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. It has also been 
commented on by Eastern historians, and mentioned in the 
works of Persian poets; and German and French writers 
have commented on the various versions ; but, as far as can 
be ascertained, the only English authors who have brought 
it to notice are Falconer, who reviewed it in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1841. and Clouston, who 
published a partial translation in 1884. These derived 
their knowledge of the work from the unique MS. in the 
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library of the East India Office. This copy is unfortu¬ 
nately very imperfect, considerable i>ortions of the talc 
being absent altogether, and others having been mis¬ 
placed in the MS. in such a manner as to render the 
piecing together of the different apologues, so as to form a 
connected whole, extremely difficult. Such as it is, how¬ 
ever, it is well worthy of being brought to notice, not only 
as a work of a thoroughly Oriental type, fully as illustra¬ 
tive of Eastern manners and customs as the Arabian 
Nights, but also as containing variants of several apologues 
well-known in Folk I.orc. 

1 he poem commences, as usual, with an address to the 
Deity, and a chapter in praise of the Prophet, followed by 
two dissertations against fortune, and in commendation of 
contentment and retirement from the world. 

I he author then proceeds to state that he had had no 
idea of writing a poem and publishing it, or of diving into 
such a sea of difficulty, when the king, whose dignity and 
good fortune he exalts, one day told him it was not be¬ 
coming to the nightingale to remain silent, or to the parrot 
to be without noise: that although he was clever and 
capable, he was nevertheless idle, and that he should there¬ 
fore make such a trial of the sword of his pen as should 
endure whilst there were swords; and that he should there¬ 
fore turn into verse some prose work, in order to per¬ 
petuate his (the king's) name so long as " Najah " (a certain 
star) should endure.* The work proposed was the story 
of Sindbdd. The writer promised to do as the king pro¬ 
posed, with the aid of God, if fate gave him the necessary 
time. It is in this place that the words of the chronogram 
given above, which establish the fact that the author was a 
contemporary of the Persian poet Hafiz, are inserted. The 
work was to be carried into effect in such a manner that 
for ages it should be proof against decay: the work ac¬ 
complished by the learned master was to be so remembered 

’ITierc is a play m the 1‘mian on the words M Najah," and “ittji," a 
prose composition. 
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in the world. that as long as the earth endured, it should 
not go to min, and should be proof against fire, wind* and 
water. After a few moral reflections, the tale itself now 
commences. 

Falconer conjectures, from the words used in the lirsL 
couplet,— 

“ ftnt u’10 spoke Per-tan f of Tiji (Arab) descent, 
irji't (O me thus in winds of eloquence," 

that the original prose story was written by an Arab in 
Persian, Lofgjdeur des longchamps was. however, of 
opinion that the work was originally translated from San¬ 
scrit into Persian ; and this view is to sonic extern borne 
OUt by the fact that two at least of the fables are dead;, 
old 1 ndian origin. 

file following is a brief outline of the story. An Indian 
king, by name GanJis, was for a long time childless, but by 
dint of tasting and prayer, at length obtained a sou. who 
was destined, according to the horoscope cast at his birth, 
to pass through a great misfortune and become famous in 
his age Great care was taken with the young princes 
education, but for some years to no purpose, until he was 
placed by the king, on the advice of his seven Vadrs, of 
Ministers. U\ the charge of a learned man of the name 0! 
Sind bid. Under this person's tuition, th« prince in stag 
months ticca me a model of learning and wisdom, and was 
about to be presented to his father under this more favour¬ 
able aspect, when the time for undergoing the calamity 
predicted at his birth arrived* l He was warned by Ills pre¬ 
ceptor accordingly, that in order to counteract the evil fate 
that was lying in wait for him. he mu t bn silent Tor seven 
days, whatever the king might say or do to him; and pre¬ 
sumably. for the MS. is deficient at ibis point, he followed 
the advice One of the kind’s wives, who had fallen in 
love with the prince, begs the kings permission to take his 
son into the private apartments, on the pretence that site 
mlrrht extort from him the secret of his remaining silent. 
Leave is given, and she takes the opportunity to declare 
hvr passion to the prince, and offers to raise him to the 
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throne by poisontj^ his father, The after bdng indigo 
nantly refused* the woman, si fra id of the possible consc- 
qu cnees when the prince was allowed to apeak again, 
determines to be beforehand with him* and rudiing into 
tilt kings presence, accuses the prince of making improper 
proposals to her and threatening his father s life. Shocked 
at the revelation, which he fully believes, the kino- sends 
for the executioner, and orders the princess exeeuLkni. 

The book is profusely illustrated ; ami some of the most 
amusing ill List rations are those in which p re: xir.it ions are 
being made for die prince s execution, the prince standing 
on a stool with die rope round bis neck, and the hangman, 
m cocked hat and sword preparing 10 haul him up i < the 
gallows by main force. As a rule, the altitudes of the 
figures are grotesque and unnatural* but with this exception, 

the colouring and the elaboration o! the arabesque quo La 

tions from the Korin on the walls are delicate and in 
wonderfully good taste, J o proceed with the tale, how- 
cver. The kings Vaucirs* hearing of the king's order* hold a 
consultation* and determine to prevent its being carried 
mu by one of their number going to their master on cadi of 
ill” seven days for which silence has been imposed on the 
prince, until the latter may h- at liberty to defend himself* 
and relating tales to the king to expose the deceit fulness 
and wiles of women. Then commences the struggle be¬ 
tween the Vazirs and the desperate woman* the king on 
each day putting off the princes execution* in consequence 
of the impression made on his mind by the Varies stories, 
and the next day reiterating his order for his son's death 
On the tears and entreaties of 3 iis treacherous wife. The 
former* however, manage to tide over the seven days of 
silence ; and finally the prince, allowed to speak for him 
toms the tables on his wicked step-mother (if a co-wife 
can \nz so termed), and turns out :i model of wisdom and 
excellence* He is again taken to his fathers heart und 
raised to die throne, the king abdicating in his favour; 
while, most jirovokingly, through the deficiency of the 
MS,* the reader is left in doubt as to the woman's fate. 
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Such being the general outline of the story of the book, it 
will be seen how aptly the details are fitted in to serve its 
general purpose of bringing before its readers a number ol 
tales and fables illustrative of Eastern manners and customs. 

The king is introduced as a world-conqueror, who is 
possessed of wisdom and power of administration like a 
Rajah. I lere the inveterate love of Orientals for punning 
or playing on words at once shows itself, for the word 
" Rai," used for Rajah, is the same as " rai," wisdom ; and 
there arc but few consecutive couplets in the whole w’ork in 
which the author's skill in this respect is not displayed: 
for instance, in die fourth couplet, the same words “savad.” 
and " khat," are made use of to signify environs and boun- 
dary line, which in another sense mean the blackness of 
locks, and hair or down on the face, respectively. The 
king's palace was not of stone or marble, but of bricks of 
gold ; and his kitchen was supplied with fresh aloe-wood, 
giving out a sweet perfume, for fuel. Abyssinia, and up to 
the boundary of Koum (Constantinople) and China, had 
been brought like wax under his signet ring. A hundred 
beauties ( Turks) of China were his slaves ; his ancestors* 
were Turks, and his name was Gardls. The crocodiles of 
the sea, and the panthers of the land knew his justice; in 
his time the gazelles and the tigers had !>ccomc school¬ 
fellow's, and slept together on onecarpcL Notwithstanding 
all this excellence and pow*er, and that he was the refuge of 
the Khalifate, he had no son. (Here again is a play on 
the words M khilAfat," and “khalaf.”) He had not the 
fruit of his heart in the garden of his soul. " What gain Is 
there from this life of fifty or sixty years, when from this 
connection nothing comes to hand? He slept not at night, 
but was wakeful, and all day he was full of pain and care. 
God forbid that dry sticks should ever usurp the place of 
the cypress, or the crow take the inheritance of the phea- 


• I lie MS. i» here illegible, as no diacritical point* Hare been written ; 
Hut a:. * Harg fur “ Turk " nouUlmakc no «n*c, * NiikioToo Turk,*' 

the reading sujjgcntc<l by I>r. Ricu, of the Hritrth Mm cum, u probably 
correct. 
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sant: for when the gardener closes his eye, the profit of 
the garden of his life is scattered to the winds. The young 
man never remembers death ; may grief and pain ami 
death never fall to the lot of young men! " These quota¬ 
tions, by no means the whole of the retlcctions suggested 
to the author of the poem by the king’s circumstances, are 
given as fair specimens of its style, to show the wcarisomc- 
ness of the task of wading through the interminable shal¬ 
lows of common-place with which it abounds, in order to 
arrive at Lhe few deep sjK>ts of poetic feeling and pretty 
simile to be found in it. as a reward for one’s labour. 

By dint of assiduous prayer, that key which alone will 
open tile door of difficulty, the king at last obtained his 
desire, and a son was bom to him. I Ic sought for the child 
a nurse, who should give him milk, milk flowing like a cloud 
in spring. He summoned those who knew the stars from 
the earth to the Pleiades (az SurA ta Surya), from the 
heavens above to the fish below, on which die earth is 
supposed to rest (az sami ta samak), dial they might cast 
die child's nativity, and was informed that after there 
should pass away a certain perplexity, from which the 
prince would escape through the blessing of good fortune, 
he would become prosperous, and his sword, like the sun, 
should conquer the whole of Hindustan from the East to 
the West 

When die boy was ton years old, he was given into the 
hand of a learned but very mild preceptor ; “ the precious 
pearl was delivered to the sea. Thou canst not say when 
sour grapes will become sweetmeats, for diese drop rain 
that may become a sea, and worthless copper, by education, 
may be turned into gold." It was not so widi the prince, 
however; his preceptor's exertions were all in vain, for the 
l>oy did not know “abu-jad" (father and grandfather) from 
‘•abjad f '(an arithmetical alphabet, in which die letters count 
for so much each; as in 44 abjad " the a or aleph was one, 
the b or U two, the j or jiin three, and the d or cl.il four), 
nor “Mohammad" from “Auhad.” When you asked, “ I low 
many are thirty ?’’ he said, 4 * Ten : H when you said, “ What 
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k nigliE ? r ' he answered, "The moon." Me cabled thorns 
dates, and when told to say, 'Fire/ he said, “l 7 ire wood,' * 
1 hr father was naiemUy much disappointed, i lc had hoped 
dial tins drop of hail would become a pearl.* and that his 
pitcher would be tilled from that fountain \ that this mote 
would become a sun, and this crescent a full moon/' lie 
accordingly assembled tue wise men of the place to consult, 
telling them that lie re {tented having prayed for the son, 
who had turned out so unsatisfactorily ; that tt would pro¬ 
bably have been better if he had followed the advice given 
by the sailor to his captain, to leave the affairs of God to 
God; that unleavened bread had not come out of Ieavcivt 
nor one spoonful of butter out of ten skins of milk. The 
U ko men accordingly consult together, and one of their 
number, Sind had. being called upon to undertake the 
princes education, in the course of the conversation, relates 
the fable o! I he Fox and the Monkey;" how the former 
ux>k 111 the fatter by flatter)', and turned his conceit to his 
own account: 


The Fox and hie MotUUfy* 

An old fox started along a road in search of food, and 
alt^r going some distance found a fish lying in n dry place. 
Greatly rejoiced that Bis search had not been in vain, he 
yet thought caution was necessary-, as it was unusual to find 
a fish where there was neither water nor fishmonger's shop. 
Accordingly, going along the road until he met a monkey, 
he knew that he had found the key to the place that wa$ 
close.! to him. He persuaded the monkey that tiu- gazelles 
ami wild a^es desired to make him their king, that he 
might protect them against die lion, who was never satisfied 
vim unjust blood, and were waiting on the road to give 
him the crow ei of rule from the crescent to the foil moon. 

I he monkey, deceived by this flattery, accompanied the 
fox to where the fish was lying, and was persuaded by die 


' ABiiiJIrij to the belief Ifc&ia pint k formed by a drop «f rah folW 
Into an open oyjter. 
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latter that the food belonged to him by virtue of his supe¬ 
rior dignity. Seizing the fish accordingly, the monkey was 
caught in the trap which was baited with the fish, whilst 
1 he fox, taking advantage of the position, obtained the fish 
jqr bis own dinner* 

I laving heard this fable, lTic others say to Sindbad \ 
,l Thou art more capable of teaching than we. Thou art 
the sea in waves, and we but a drop: thou art the sun in 
the height* and w£ but an atom. Thou art in excellence 
the full moon, and we as Saha (the smallest of stars), In 
reply Slndb*Ut acknowledges that he is at least not inferior 
to hxs friends and, d pr&pas 10 the situation, relates to them 
another fable : 

The Wolf, inf: Fox, anti hie Cahel 

A wolf, a fox, and a camel were travelling together, and 
had for their food on the road only one round cake, (Fal¬ 
coner translates die word here used a pumpkin.) After a 
long and hot journey they came to a pool of water and sat 
clown, and came to the conclusion that the cake should be 
given to him among them who was the oldest Thereupon 
the wolf commenced: ** Indian, Persian* and Turk know 
that before God created the world, earth and time and 
space, by a week, my mother bore me; I have the best 
right to eat this cake/' The crafty old fas said, * J Yes, I 
have no doubt in the matter, (Jn Lhat night when thy 
mother bore thee i was the skilled person m attendance. 
I lighted the morning lamp and burnt like a capdle at the 
pillow." The camel having heard these words, came for¬ 
ward like a short waif, and took up the cake, saying, 11 t hie 
cannot hide a tiling that is manifest. I with such .1 neck, 
and thigh, and back* was not bom of my mother yesterday 
or last night/' 

T he other sages applauded the ialc, and it was agreed 
that Siiidbid should be recommended 10 the king as the 
prince's teacher. The MS. has been so irregularly bound 
up that it is impossible to teO ■whether SindMd was or was 
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not the boy s original preceptor; but from tlie content si may 
be concluded that he was not, but was appointed to the 
post on the failure of the first, and, after si* months, 
succeeded in instructing him by means of pictures illustra¬ 
tive of various branches csJ learning, drawn .>n the walls of a 
terrace erected for the purpose. Kefbre he undertakes the 
tank, he impresses on the king the necessity of inn forming 
L(?o hasty a judgment on the ill success that had attended 
the first efforts made to educate his son, by relating to him 
the story’ of the elephant-driver and the king of Kashmir : 

The Elephant-driver asoj rn$ Kino of KashmIr,. 

A prince of Kashmir had sent to him, as a present, an 
elephant that resembled a black mountain, like a ship with 
heavy anchors, with feet as. the wind* leaping from its place 
like the wind of Sarsar, that like fire rose quickly up, mul 
like water fell down from above. The king o fie red silver 
ami gold and jewels, piled up as high as the elephant itself, 
El the driver would tame It. This the latter undertook to 
do ■ and spending three years in the task, brought the ele¬ 
phant lack turned. I’lw prince, by way of trial, mounted 
on it, and k ran away without his being able to control th- 
animal, to the extreme danger of the prince's life, until it 
tin night fit to return quietly home. Enraged with the 
keeper* the prince ordered him to be thrown under the 
elephant's feet and trodden to death; bin at last, moved by 
the entreaties of the man, whose hair had become white 
in his service, and by the sight of the children about to 
become orphans, he relented, and released him. The latter 
then pm the elephant through a number of performances 
that he had taught him, and thus proved the animal's per- 
Kci tameness. The ill-success of the prince's teacher had 
arisen irom bad fortune in the same manner that the 
dephant-driver had experienced it, notwithstanding Ins 
having Lamed the animal. 


Sind bid now explains that the time of the prince's evil 
Furtun.; has passed away, anti promises in six months to 
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give linn the result of thirty years' study. The MS. is 
deftdem at this point; but k is dear that, notwithstanding 
die opposition of the courtiers and others, the prince was 
handed over to Sitidbid for Instruction, and that the latter 
accompli shed the task by means of the pictures dfrivn on 
the walk mentioned above. At the caul of the stipulated 
time, Sind bad took an observation of the stars, and was 
dismayed to find dial a great calamity threatened his pupil. 
Me consequently advised him to be completely silent when 
be should be taken before his father the next day, and 
remain so for seven days, until the days of ill-fortune had 
passed away. There is the following heading to the portion 
of the narrative that should have followed here ; 

"Callen a an' Assembly nv nut Km;, ani> Sliding for 
tiii: Prikce avl> SindbAd, Tiik Relation or the 
Kind’s Qui stioxing am* tii t Princes not Saying a 
Worn 

Ail relating to what took place on this occasion is how¬ 
ever missing from the MS.; and where the thread of the 
tale k caught again, \vc find one of the king’s wives, who 
has fallen in love with the prince, begging the king’s per¬ 
mission to send for the latter and endeavour to discover 
the reason for bis silence. Leave is granted ; and when 
the prince enters the harem, the woman declares her passion 
for him. with the result already mentioned. 

During the consultation of the Vaztrs with each other, m» 
to the proper course for them to pursue, one of them, being 
of opinion, that as they had not been consulted, it would 
be better not to interfere in the matter, the chief Vagtr 
relates the tale of tlie king of the monkeys who would not 
listen to advice. The MS. is here again very imperfect, 
but the substance of the story is as follows I 

The Fall of Rlzbeii, thh Monkey Kin*., 

This monkey king, having gone one day up n lofty hill 
in life dominions to hunt, saw' a goat butting at an old 
woman, ami on his calling the attention of the leaders of 
his army to tin. circumstance, one ol them, the commander 
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monkey army, says There is some myste ry In the 
ailair. and at k therefore necessary (for what particular 
reason fs not stated) that he should expatriate himself. 
A? this point there is probably an interpolation, the MS 
tn-ikes out that the king -lid leave his country, and: another 
kin- was appointed in his stead. This in no way fits in 
with the rest of the story, which, after about a page, con¬ 
tinues with the tale 01 the goat butting the woman, until 
last, she one day, when she had been to get fire from a 
neighbour, and was enraged at the animal butting her so 
us to make the blood flow, .set fire to iu hair. Tile goat 
wait its hair burning, rushed in among the rushes surround 
mg the place where the king’s elephants were kept, and set 
fire to them, so that the elephants were burnt, Th; king, 
having uupirred what could be done to relieve the elephants, 
was informed that the only remedy was to apply the fat of 
monkey* to the burnt parts, mid accordingly sent out horse* 
men in all directions to hunt down the monkeys, among 
whom the commander of ih : monkey army was caught and 
presumably killed. h would seem from this, that it was 
the monkey king who considered expatriation advisable, 
and left his country accordingly, and that it was die general 
who did not follow the advice and suffered. 


1 In; Vazirs applauded the tale : and it was then arranged 
that om: of their, number should go to the king every marli¬ 
ng an l l di him stories about the deceit of women, so as to 
tide over tlte seven days of the prince's enforced silence. 
After enlarging oti the kings renown for justice, the first 
\ azir warns him against killing Ins son on the mere 
word of a woman, saying that a woman is always a wo¬ 
man, of bid propensities and evil thoughts, crocked like a 
^uake* from whom nothing straight cart ever be Imped for ; 
that as long as the arrow has not left the thumb-sttU 

*{ 3> ™ hWm lhv COntf?jl shooter, but when it has left 

the bow, or when a word has passed out of the mouth, 
a auttanty over them Is at an cmL God forbid that in 
he end ne should have to repent, as the man who with- 
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cause kil3o• .1 the innocent parrot of which the *itory is 
then told: 

The SucAfc-Si r j.er. his Utf chant j Wirt, and rut 

Parrot. 

A sour-faced sugar and sweetim-at suiter had a beaurifid 
wife. \ le had also a parrot that acted as policeman, spy, 
watchman, bell, and caretaker, flapping its wings if even a 
ily settled upon the sugar* and that always told its master 
all that had taken place in his absence when he went 
from home. The man one night went out enjoining on die 
jkiitol tn keep watch whilst he was away, I Its wife's lover, 
having discovered this, thought the opportunity of plucking 
a rose without ter of a thorn too good to be lost, and came 
to the garden where there was no gardener. When the 
husband re turned he inquired of the parrot what had taken 
place, and* after some hesitation on the bird h part, was told 
of the lovers visit* Thereupon irn gave his wide a good 
beating ; and she. knowing that only thr; pa not could have 
given the information, determined to have her revenge. 
Accordingly, the next time her husband left his house at 
night, leaving it. as usual, m charge of the parrot, shi: and 
her lover planned a trick by vvhidt the bird might be 
deceived into believing a great storm had taken place 
during the night. A hand mill was turned so as to imitate 
thunder ; die parrot was soused with water; and lightning 
was imitated by a light hidden behind a dish bd% 
occasionally flashed uppn el When its master again 
questioned it its the morning, die bird described the storm 
that had taken place; and the farmer, convinced that it must 
have lied about bis wife as it was then lying about the 
■iturm. seized it and tore ulT its head. He was subse¬ 
quently Informed of the true state of the ease* and 
bitterly repented Ids hasty action. 


The Yazir proceeds, in illustration of die deedtfuiness 
of women, to tell another story. The details of this arc 
imperfect, as a leaf is missing from the MS. 
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The Soldier and ms Lover, and irr^ Servant, \mj 
THE WOMAN'S HUSBAND, 

A soldier had for his mistress the ilfe ofs tailor in the 
kingdom of Balk is • in the city of Sapa (Sheba). The 
soldier one day sent his servant to her, probably to make 
an assignation ; and the servant himself was entertained by 
the woman in place of his master The latter, becoming 
impatient, goes to the tailors house; and the terrified 
servant is hidden by the woman in an inner room, while 
she entertains his master, Presently her husband makes 
his appearance ; but the woman's presence of mind does not 
even now forsake her. She bids ilie master draw his sword 
ami rush from the house in an apparent fury; and when her 
husband enters receives him warmly. She then tells the 
latter that the soldier had come in search of his servant, 
whom, for fear of his life, she had concealed from his master 
in the inner room. The husband is completely deceived, 
and bringing die servant out. speaks kindly to him and 
gives him his daughter in marriage: 

The king, having heard these tales, determines to think 
the matter over, and remands his son to prison. In the 
m^niing, his wife comes again and demands justice, accus¬ 
es Va*Ir of corruption and desiring anew king every 
week, and dually telling him that if he would not listen to 
her advice, the same would happen to him that had hap¬ 
pened to the washerman through his bad son. At his 
desire she then relates the story. 

The Tale of the WASHERMAN and ms Wicked Son, 
who were Drowned in the River Kile. 

At a time when there was neither ark nor flood, in that 
dry year u hen there was no flood, then was a washerman 
”f the name of Noah, who lived at the capital town of 
^gyph beyond Syria, Like a mote he was all day in the 
sun, and like a fish the whole year in the water, and as a 
workman could, with hhs soap, wash a black man 
1 lib waft ihc name of Solomon's of Sheba, 
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white. He had a wicked son whom lie had named the 
Canaan of Noah, and also an ass Ii3;e the ass of Jestifc, 
When the hoy saw his father in the water, he used to drive 
the ass in; and as ho was continually thrown oil, kept his 
father in terror lest he should be drowned, or a lion hsft 
(crocodile ?) shoal l! seize him and he should fail into bonds 
like Jonah, The boy' one day rode Into the water with 
such fore*. 1 that it went over his head to the depth of a 
spear, and when has father went in to save him caught hold 
of his hair, Consequently both were drownt*L 

The king m\ hearing this story orders the executioner to 
do his duty ; hut the second Vazir directs him to sheathe 
his sword for a while, while he expostulates with the king. 
In carry ing out his purpose he relates the tale of tlu* male 
and female partridge, w ho left their home on account of 
their neigh hour. 

The Tale oi tul Two ParTMDOES* 

Two partridges, in appearance like two souls in one 
body, or like two bodies irr one garment,, lived together in 
dose intimacy. Being exceedingly harassed by a hawk 
that seized every young partridge, they thought it rapedU 
tm to leave their native place. As they are consulting, 
the Hoopoe appears, and launches out into praise of Shiidt, 
whose dried leaves apt! thorns arc sweeter than roses, whose 
stones arc rubies, and its earth gold ; of MusH ia suburb of 
Shiran), a paradise, with the water of ttukua, like that of 
Knosar bowing through it, and > T Jafiurabdd with its plea¬ 
sant air that is efficacious as the Messiah's breath. The 
partridges accordingly start off for their new home, where 
they live Tor same time, in tile midst of friends, an ideal 
life, pictured in two couplets : 

Ths joy of youth .md lltc kuwj n of Spirro^, 

Aft jtiTccUotiitler luvtr <k!ol) and 4 fil'd % hank : 
r t1ioe ulonc art tht new -nine ot li/e. 

Happy f»t who is with in reach of such. 

At last, however. came a dreadful year of famine, and 
the male bird v ent ol] to the City of the Peacock to procure 
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food, the female remaining sorrowfully at liomfe After 
some time he returned, and found tile appearance of his 
wife much changed. Her m:ck was thin and her body 
swelled* as if she had been pregnant His affection for her 
was at an end at once ; and although she ledared her 
innocence, lie did not believe her, and tore her head from 
her body. Soon afterwards lit found from the other birds 
ihat her changed form was the result of a peculiar disease, 
and in hitter repentance took poison and died. 


In further illustt'Ution of the deceitful ness of women j* ; the 
V<uir tolls a second story : 

Tue Tale 01 Ttm Os.jl Max who Se&t ur^ Voinc: Wik r 
into hie Bazaar to but 11 erke n Rjce, 

An old and very pious man had a young wife;, to whom 
one day he gave gold, and sent her out to buy husked rice. 
Site adorned herself in Chinese brocade, and went to the 
shop of her lover, who weighed out her rice-, and asked her 
to come in and rest herself. She accepted the invitation ; 
but what then toi>k place is left to conjecture, for another 
leaf of tin: MS, fs wanting* The U '.Jiimti. as the story pro¬ 
ceeds on the next leaf, is found excusing herself to her 
ltushiml for not having fulfilled her errand and having 
lost the gold given to her, by saying she bad dropped the 
money in the dnst when a young came! nin away and 
frightened her. Her husband believes her tale* and gives 
her money again , and with this die goes off a second time 
to her lover. 

The king, having h*:ard (best: tales of the deed if illness 
of women, sends Joseph back to Canaan, that is, the prince 
to prison ; and the next morning, Zuleikha | FcUiphars wife) 
returns lor the third time to complain of the king’s in¬ 
justice to her anti tells him that if he docs not listen to her 
advice, the same thing would happen to him that happened 
to the prince who, led astray by his Vasir, fell into the 
hand 1 ; of Ghouls: 
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Tam • 4 hie Pkinci: who West our with i us Yazirs 
and Slaves to Hunt. 

A young print*?, tired of Court life, asks pfemiission of 
bis father to go out to hunt. His father tries to persuade 
him not to in some couplets which appear worthy o! a 
literal translation.— 

The ancient man gave bun this fm ann*«i ■ 

Sjivmg i “ 1 .is ten to my tale*, hehive nat i-. .1 youth., 

For hunting z? -in exEecdfagiy fai'l ihing, 

la jis commencement it h bad, «nd in ill end K is had, 

IE is nut permissible mp jth people nf discernment 

That the fnkgu ihontd pluck out the eye oi the partridge* 

The goidle of such tenderness. and i.ilf (?n*-1, 

I* it not feubttidea lu the dm* and tooth of a dag ? 

The pbca^nl *0 dr! lent c r so gi netful in grit. 

Is it not a blemUh in the hand of the kohlO and the smite f 
In them there h neither pin nor tfjyjctiM ja ufany; 

They content lluini^'Eve* Mil- anil 1 horns, «nh‘- 
Thtr vritfow laid 5 it«; sly tn the GdctHU-T ; 

*' Raise ihy band firtrm tlih evil affair** 

All arc slaves of the Creator, 

All L-qunlly live by Hi* ckt-rcv?, 

\X\im jjisn is there from making (hem Eifcbs* f 1 
W tut profit is I here in sacrificing an ant ? 

The prince will nut he persuaded : and his father gives 
him knvc to go, placing 3 iim in charge of a favourite Varir, 
wlio is instructed not to tel him go tu :ir a certain tksen. 
The prince, whilst out hunting, is persuaded by another 
Vaztr, qiict of < vil disposition, to come into a tent and drink 
some wine, and is about to lie down to rest tthen a wild 
ass is started The prince mounts and pursue it. ami it 
suddenly changes into a beautiful woman, who avows tier 
passion for hint and leads him to her abode. I his 
reached, she calls out: u CotJie and see what I have 
brought” and the prince is immediately surrounded by a 
Swann of black ghouls, but manages to effcipc, as it 
appear* from a Greek version of the work, by uttering a 
prayer which causes die woman to fall down powerless. 


* A punning cooler, - bitMt lT matting * "Intetim ” and -raise 

as wdl. 
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The MS, is again defective, for the conclusion of this 
List story is warning, as well as the commence merit of the 
next chapter. The latter may he presume! to record 
another order for the princes execution, and the delay of 
this on the representation of the third Va nr, who warns 
tile king that if lie kills his son. it may happen to him as it 
Itappencd to the officer who killed the cat: 

Tnh OfrTICEK who Ku.U O THE INNOCENT CAT. 

[This is a variant of a tibk told in the Paiirha-tanittt, 

where the animal that is killed is a mongoose instead of a 
cat.] 

There was a woman in the city of Khaia, virtuous and 
far from error (" khaki " signifies error as well as being the 
name of the country)* a woman of pure disposition, chaste 
and continent, and a fearer of God Lite mirror of whose face 
only her comb and her own locks had seen.* When could 
any stranger find a road im > that house except a candle, 
and that only to a moth * The lobe of her ear only her 
car-ring saw; and none saw her Imiul but a picture. This 
pearl died in child-birth : she tasted one cup of honey in 
kissing her son, and then drank the poison of death. The 
husband sprinkled much rose-water on that rose: the rose 
left tin garden, and the rose-water was left behind. What 
is the house of the world ? An inn with two doors, a 
halting-place cm the road lor the traveller. Thou sccst not 
in it n i>ermaricnt abode. The caravan alights and passes 
on. Since it is time to march, tie cm tliy goods. Wiry 
dost thou make thy tent-pegs so strong ? Lift up thy 
foot: the road is long and far. Lay not down thy head, 
lest thou fall behind thy fellow traveller. The husband 
provided a nurse for the child; hut one day, when she 
happened to be out, the baby was loft alone with a favour¬ 
ite cat, which, after a severe struggle, killed a snake that 
came into the room. \\ hen the father returned and found 
the cat covered w T ith blood, he imagined that it must have 
killed bis child, and without further Inquiry killed the 

Th^j line is itilfictita iraotlate, anil Hiv woM* ** [Una tTViliir.iT, .in, n 
thme niil l^nUvgcd tr. cnlrr ihc tarvm, fuve b onmied. 
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faithful and innocent animal, of course bitterly repenting 
his rashness when he discovered the real state of the case. 


The Vatir then relates another story to prove the 
dixaiitfulness at womtin 

The Wit i. who was Takes uv as Old W omax to flF-it 

OWN H Ua&AMl. 

A t I-Lih young Hum had a profligate wife, who* in lu? aL- 
senes, used to meet her lovers indiserimilately. One day 
the young man went to a village which was his property, 
but returning at night asked ail ultl woman to procure for 
him another mistress; and she. knowing die propensity o( 
his wife, but not knowing him as the husband, brought his 
uwn wife to him. The wife, seeing it was her own bus, 
band to whom she bn. I been brought, upbraided him fer 
his unfaithfulness, aud (Ussembled so well that lie had no 
suspicion of her, and appeased hv r by giving her valuable 

presents. .----- 

The Varir concludes by saying that there U probably 
only one woman out of a hundred who is free from deceit, 
and Uie king remands his son to prison again, and delays 

his execution. _ _ 

The next day, the damsel presents herself for the fourtn 
time, and threatens to drink a cup of poison she Wing* 
with her, if justice is not done to her against the prince. 

She relates next a story which is in the tenth chapter of 
the Anvitr i-Snhtiiii: 

The Talf. of WE Monk tv, the Fjo-tjiej^ A**' ,n 
Cowing m the Boar to vitt: Forest. 

An old monkey, having through weakness become a 
burden to his family, takes leave of them and wanders 
away to gain his own livelihood. In due tune he arrives 
at a delightful forest, where there are plenty of fig-trees 
with fruit upon them, and remains there at ease, e nmg 
Tmit, but taking care to leave a sufitcient stock for the 
winter time. A wild boar, fleeing from hfa pursuers, comes 
N£\V SERIES VOU Ttt* 
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to the place, and being Hungry begs the monkey to shake 
down some of the fruit. The monkey obligingly does so, 
and gives him more and more, until there are but few figs 
left, and the monkey begins to fear for his own future pro¬ 
vision, The hoar begins to threaten him. and he prays to 
God against his oppressor, whereupon the enraged boar 
jumps on to a bmndt of the tree on which the monkey is. 
The branch breaks, and the boar, falling down, breaks his. 
neck. 

She warns the king that God may overthrow the throne 
of the oppressor in the same way, and so inflames him that 
one might have said, she threw butter on the fire, He 
ordered the chief courtier to bring fire and naphtha and fire- 
wood, and tell the executioner to bum his son up wirh fire, 
V pon this the fourth Yazir presents himseib and begs him 
not to l>e too hasty in killing his son on the l.de of a 
woman. Since woman was obtained from the left side, 
what won let dmi she should hi: of a crooked disposition ? 
There is disgrace m crookedness, and salvation only in 
being Straight. I le then relates the tale of il t he bath-keeper 
who touk his wife to the son of the king of Kanouj/' 1 h^ 
details of this arc too grossly indecent to be given, After 
this a second story is related or h wv an qld woman put on 
an appearance of great piety, an ! cajoled a chaste woman, 
by making a dog eat hot things so that water ran from its 
eyes, into believing it was her duty to console a young 
man who had fallen in love with her. There is evidently 
a misplacement of the leaves of the MS; in th«s place. 
The damsel probably apprareJ for the fifth time and 
r taxed another story, and turning over from folio £6 to 
folia 1271 the intervening leaves being misplaced) we find 
but three pages remaining of what is evidently die fir^t 
story of the fifth Vazir. From these three pages it may 
tic called " The Tact af iL La h' t?h>s- Muir tt ms (at qJ]\ ' 
Clouston suggests, probably correctly, that this tale relates 
to a lady who had dissipated with n paramour her hus¬ 
band's wealth, and the remaining fragment tells how an 
aid woman cuts off her huir and when hr husband returns 
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hom-, persuades him that this has been done as a sign of 
miwtftiing for his supposed death. It may be presumed 
Lh:it the king puts atT his son's execution, and the damsel 
appears for the fifth time, and urges the king to put him to 
death. 

The next story in thjs MS,, apparently told by the fifth 
Va/ir, is that of a WO man who had an intrigue with her 
lover: and when her husband s father, in order to convince 
her husband of the fact, took off her anklets while she 
slept, persuades her husband that these were taken off 
while she w*ls with him. The details of the story are not 
fit to be transcribed. 

In consequence of this tale, the prince is remanded to 
prison again ; and the damsel eoiiv * for the sixth time to 
demand justice, abusing the Varir in various terms* In 
support of her prayer she relates the story of a robber, a 
lion, and a monkey: 

Stouy of Sai.uk, rat R kbek, Tit - Lto* lyu tup; 

M-onkey, and the Death <n nt£ Monkey, 

A caravan of merchants, conveying jewels and precious 
goods, alighted at a certain place. At night a robber of the 
name of Sahik Went and sat among the beasts of the cara¬ 
van, with the intention uf stealing a horse. It happened 
that a lion was also prowling about to kill something to eat. 
and the robber jumped on its back and rode It about unut 
the morning, when passing near a tree he jumped 01T the 
lion and climbed up into il The lion ran off. ami meeting 
a monkey was at first frightened, thinking it was his enemy 
Saluk ; but finding it was only .11 monkey, stopped and told 
him his adventure. The monkey lau died at him for being 
frightened of a man. and at tile lion's instigation began to 
dimb the tree in which Salufc was hiding in a hollow. No 
sooner had he done so than he was seixed from below by 
Saluk and killed The moral is. that people should not 
engage in conflict with thdr superiors in strength, as the 
fox cannot contend with the lion. The king, as on pre¬ 
vious occasions, gives orders for the execution of his sun, 
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and this brings upon the scene the sixth Vfutir to remon¬ 
strate with the former. He extols the king's justice, ana 
imploring him pot Co rely on vvhat a woman says, relates the 
story of a hermit, who learnt from a Peri the three great 
names of God, by the uttering of which in prayer he should 
obtain whatever lie asked for* The details of ihisstoiy 
are not fit for repetition ; but the general idea is, that after 
consultation with his wife, the hermit utters one of the 
names and prays for a change in his condition, which, being 
immediately granted, turns out to be so horrible that he 
has. to utter the second name in order to get rid tif it. His 
condition then becomes so wretched, and so much worse 
than that in which be originally was, that he has to make 
use of the third name In praying to he restored to his first 
and natural state. The idea of three wishes being given bi i 
a man, by which he in the end gains no advantage, is 
common to the folk-lore of many countries■: but in none 
inatdy to there arisen such obscenity of ideas as in 
the present instance, or sLicit unblushing argument been 
adduced in their support. 

The Yazir next tells a story of how a merchants wife 
was induced by an old woman to go to a young man who 
had fallen in love w ith her, under the pretext that he was a 
magician, w ho would reveal to her why her husband had 
beaten hen He had done so on finding under her pillow 
a piece of silk die young man had purchased from the mer¬ 
chant and given to n eunuch, an accomplice of the old 
woman, who liad been consulted by the young man in hid 
love affair. In the end a false account of the placing of the 
silk under the pillow is given to the husband ; and he not 
only believes his wife innocent, but begs her forgiveness 
anil loads her with gifts. 

The king, being convinced of the deceit ful ness of women, 
Stays the execution of his son and remands him to prison ; 
and the damsel comes to him for the seventh time to 
demand justice* She warns the king that his son is in 
league with the Yaxir, an d relates a story of a prince who 
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went to hum, and how he was deceived by him. Un¬ 
fortunately the MS. [5 here so defective Lhut the whole of 
this story is missing. Turning hack to folios Is 7 to 126 
inclusive, wo tin 1 the next story, told evidently by the 
seventh Varii; of " the King and the virtuous wife," the 
commencement of which is a!so missing:. It tells of a 
king who was converted from the error of his ways by 
a virtuous woman, to whom he gave a ring by way of 
memento. The husband of the woman finds the ring and 
suspects his wife of having an intrigue with the king, but 
is soon convinced of his mistake, and begs her forgiveness. 

The same Varir cells another story of a man who had 
compiled a booh on the dectitfulness of women, and was 
final!) made captive by the wiles of a woman. In conse¬ 
quence of the impression produced on Elis mind by this 
recital, the king remands his s >m to prison again. 

By this time tlit seven days during which silence had 
been imposed on the prince Eiad elapsed, and he sends the 
Vnzir to the king to .ask him to receive him in an assembly 
of the nobles md courtiers, in order that the true siaie of 
adairs might be ascertained, that llic 1 lindoo might be dis¬ 
tinguished from the Turk, and J oseph separated from the 
wolf. The king consents, and as h : sits in state die nc:a 
day, Sind bad and the prince come in. The latter, in order 
ro show that what had occurred in Iiis- case was not the 
fault of any particular person, but had been brought about 
by destiny, relates the follow Eng star) 

The Max wegs£ Guests weke Polsoketj by a Sxakes 

Vexoaj* 

A man who was the soul of generosity, from whose hand 
die heart of a mine became wounded.—that is, who would 
hive emptied .1 mine in Iris liberality*—was entertaining a 
party uf friends. He sent a slave girl to fetch milk for his 
guests, and she was bringing it in an open bowl when a 
sruke T which a stork had caught and was flying with 
through tiic air. dropped venom out of IU mouth into the 
milk. Ifue guests who partook of the milk were poisoned. 
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The question then arose, lJ Who was to blame for tins ? " 
One said " The slave girl was [he cause of the misfortune, 
because she did mu cover the bowl in which she was cany- 
ing the milk ' Another said, " The stork, because it carried 
the snake in its mouth.” A third considered the snake was 
in fault, for spitting out its venom ; and a fourth insisted 
that it was the host, because he sent the slave girl for milk 
without taking proper precautions. The prince replies, that 
it was no one's fault, but the decree of hate, and proceeds 
to say that the misfortune that has happened to lums^lf 
of being brought under a false accusation h also due to 
destiny. 

1 be king, rejoiced at his sons w^dom. takes him to his 
heart, and gives ample* rewards to Sindhid for the t arc ho 
has bestowed on the princes etlucaftou, as veil as alms ta 
the poor and ttilief to prisoners. He then inquires of 
Sindhid how it was that tin prnces education had so 
notably failed in the first instance, and that he had now 
turned out so well. Simtbdd replies, rhat the wind of 
autumn comes not in die spring, tliat a newly grown tree 
does not bear fruit, that sugar is not obtained from the 
{ anc at -mce T and that the date-tree grows tall by degrees, 
i le thanks God that the seed k ■ has sown lias borne fruit, 
and that he has been able to rather it. 

The prince himself is then asked to give his own account 
of ills previous and present condition. He replies, that 
young people are careless and do not consider the result of 
what they are doing, and tells a story : 

;V beautiful woman who was never happy without excite¬ 
ment, who was continually at her window looking out, who 
liken tulip did not hide her face from strangers, or like the 
spikenard conceal her hair, and who had no shame as 10 
her reputation, one day went with her child to draw water 
at a well. I here she became so entranced at the sight uf 
a handsome young man, that instead of lowering her 
piichcr she put the rope round the neck of her child and 
^ him down into the well The child cried out, and the 
neighbours assembled and drew it out. The moral to be 
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drawn from this is* that youth is 1 season of mildness, and it 
is only when a man arrives at old age that one can expect 
In him sobriety and freedom from desire. It was only as 
he himself advanced in yearn that he discovered the profit¬ 
ableness of knowledge and wisdom. Whoever has know¬ 
ledge for Ids portion, wherever lie may be, he will not be ;i 
stranger; with knowledge One becomes fit to sit cm high. 
As for the ignorant, he is belter down underground. 


On the king inquiring whether he has seen any one 
cleverer than himself, he replies that he has known three 
that were so, viz., a child at die breast, by the inspiration 
and assistance of Lite Almighty; secondly, a child of five 
years of age ; and thirdly, a blind old man. In the first 
case* when a young man went by invitation to 1 3ier house of 
a woman* her child, who was lying in its cradle, rebuked 
him fur the sin he was about to commit* so that he re¬ 
pented and went; away, and ever afterwards led a proper 
life* The story or the child of five years of age is as 
follows; Three men agreed to go into partnership in 
business. When they had collected together a sum of a 
thousand pieces of gold, they agreed to deposit die money 
widi a woman who was well known ior her honesty and 
other good qualities, and made a compact that none of 
them should demand it back again unless the other two 
were present. After -omc time one of them* who was a 
cheat, devised a plan by which to obtain possession of the 
money. He got the other two to accompany him, on pre¬ 
tence of going to the bath, to the street where die woman 
lived. Arrived there, he said to them that he wished to 
iret some- clay and other things necessary for the bath from 
the woman, to whose house he accordingly went, leaving 
the others standing, and asked for die money. The 
woman objected to give it in die absence of die others; but 
on Ids pointing them out to her she agreed and gave him 
the money. This he went off with at once. 

As he did not return to them, the others susjiected some- 
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thing 1 wrong, and went to the woman to demand tlidr 
money 1 and, not satisfied with her explanation that she had 
given it to ihdr partner in their presence, took her before 
thi K&zr, who ordered her to pay the money, The woman 
begged for a delay of three days, to see what she could do: 
and was walking home dejected and weeping, when a child 
live years of age, whom she met on the road, asked her 
v hat was the matter. She told him, and lie advised her to 
go to the Kdzis Conn and agree to pay the deposit back 
if all three partners were present She acted on the advice, 
and the Kazi, much struck with the cl evernes s of her 
answer, discovered from her who was its author, and always* 
afterwards sought for the child's opinion when giving his 
decisions. 

At the kings desire, the prince now relates die story of 
the sandal-wood seller and the blind old man. An enter¬ 
prising young merchant, who spent his time in travelling 
about and trading in different countries, heard that in 
Kashgar sandal-wood was more precious than gold, and 
accordingly invested all his capital m it. and proceeded 
there to sell his stock. When he arrived within two stages 
of the town, a saiukl-wood merchant of the place heard of 
his arrival, and, fearing the effect of a Luge importation of 
the wood on its price, resolved on playing* him a trick. 
Taking some sandal worn I with him, he pitched his tent 
near the stranger 1; ami made a fire of Lhe wood. The 
latter, smelling the burning wood, was astonisited, and 
much vexed when, after telling the Kashgar merchant what 
he liad brought with liim to trade in, he was asked why 
he had brought cummin seed to Kirmin la proverbial 
expression, similar to oure of carrying cool to Newcastle 
The way being thus prepared, he was easily prevailed cm 
by the Kashgar man to sell him sandal-wood for a measure 
i .4 gold, ur stiver, or whatever he- should ask. The bargain 
was duly ratified in the presence of witnesses, and the 
foreign merchant proceeded to the town. Arrived there, 
hu asked a respectable woman, with whom he lodged, what 
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wis the value of sandal-wood, and found he had been 
tricked, as it was worth its weight in gold. [ he old 
wounon. moreover warned him against the people of the 
town, who were great cheats. 

Xe.\t morning be wandered aimlessly through the bazaar 
of the place in a dejected frame of mind, and, seeing a man 
piaying at draughts, asked io Le allowed to play with him 
by way of diverting his thoughts* The man rexeed, on 
condition that whoever Inst should be bound to do vital- 
ever the winner desired him to do, The foreigner con- 

■O 

sentetl, and on being beaten, was desired by the winner to 
drink op the waters of the sea* A dispute necessarily 
itrose as to the carrying out of the bargain ; and when a 
crowd collected, one of the gang of swindlers, to whom the 
draughts-player belonged, and who lutd lost an eye, accused 
the foreigner of having stolen one of his eyes, which were 
of the same colour as his own. A third cheat came for¬ 
ward with n stone, and demanded n shirt ami draw op made 
out of the same material* The whole town was moved with 
the dispute, which it was evident would have to go before 
the Kazi for settlement. The foreigner's hostess went bail 
lor his appearance in Court the next day, and took him 
home, where he told her what had occurred* Site informed 
him that the sharpers of the town every evening assembled 
to relate liittr deeds of ill- day lu an old blind man, who w^s 
noted for his acuteness, and advised him to disguise himself 
as one of them, and go .ind hear what the old man mi^ht 
say* He followed her advice. The first, man who related 
what he had done was the sandal wood merchant of 
Kashgar, to w hom die old man said he had been taken in, 
for suppose the stranger, who was entitled i» * claim for his 
sandal*wood a measure of whatever he chose, were to 
demand one of fleas,* how could he fulfil the bargain? 

The draughts-player having then explained his case, the 
old man asked him what he would do if the foreigner were 
to agree to carry out his agreement to drink the sea dry, if 

% In this, Falcone* 1 * reading i< followed m tbc must likely, the word in 
ilte 34-3* bdttg *' pstiirfk^i'' 
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his opponent would lirst of aO stop the rivers arid streams 
that flowed into it. 

I o the iiian who had demanded a shin ami drawers 
made out of a stone* the old man also said he had been 
taken In, for what would he do if the foreigner were to 
demand thread made of iron with which to sew them ? 

l.*ast came the man who had lost one eye. To him the 
old man said he would find himself in great difficulty if the 
stranger agreed to give him one of Ins eyes. If he would 
j 'luck out his remaining eye to weigh in a sea]': against an 
eye of the stranger, in order so determine whether what he 
said was true or not. 

None of the sharpers conceived that the foreigner would 
be quick enough to hit upon any of these devices: but the 
ne.\t day, when the matter came before the Kdd, the 
foreign merchant, uho had treasured up the old man's 
answers in his mind, made use of them, to the utter dis¬ 
comfiture of his opponents, and eventually succeeded in 
recovering his sandal wood, with a good sum of money into 
the bargain by way of compensation. 

Rejoiced at finding such intelligence in his son, the king 
asks Ids courtiers to whom thanks were due for this 
excellent gift. One of them says, to the mother, who 
brought him up carefully ; another, to the king himself; a 
thin!, to the prince, for the way in which he had exerted 
himself to acquire knowledge; a fourth, to the Vazir, who 
had protected him against the wiles of a bad woman ; and 
Sind bad ascribes the praise to God, The prince, called 
upon by his father to give his opinion, relates the story of 
a princess, to the following effect: 

A king of Kashmir had an only daughter, a girl of great 
beauty. One day in spring she obtained permission from 
her father to visit a garden outside the town, and was 
sporting with her maddens* when there appeared out of a 
thick doud of dust a black demon, who seized and carried 
her off The king, in great affliction, issued a proclamation 
that whoever would rescue her should have half his Hmp 
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dom, with the girl for wife as a n ward, TEierc were 
four men in the city, who undertook the task* One of 
thon was a guide; who had travelled through the whole 
world ; the second, a brave man. who would have gained 
his desire even out of a lions throat; the third, a rider 
comparable to Rustam in resolution, and to Asfandiyar in 
fight: Hid the fourth, a phi sician, whose breath was as the 
Breath of the Messiah in healing. Hearing that the demon 
had his abode in a cave in the mountains of Yemen, they 
went there, and the brave man went into tin, cave in the 
demon's absence, and brought out the princess. When die 
demon returned and found her gene, he pursued them with 
a body of his fellows, which was defeated and scattered by 
the warrior. On their way Eiome* the princess fell ill, and 
was looked after and cured by the physician. The king, 
rejoiced at his daughters safely, opened his treasury and 
gave gifts to the poor ami wretched, remitted taxes, and 
fulfilled his promise by giving his daughter to the E>rave 
man of the party, while the others were also appropriately 
rewarded. The moral of the tale, ns told by the prince, is. 
that to a combination of circumstances under God's assist¬ 
ance was due his present as compared with his former 
condition* 

After tins, tEie girl who had made the false accusation 
and the prince are both summoned to the king's presence, 
for the charge to be inquired into; and the former weeps 
and confesses tier fault, begging that her tongue may he 
cut out like a lily for the lies it had told. I he MS. is un* 
fortunately wanting again at this point, mid the end of the 
girl's affair remains uncertain. One account makes out 
that she was punished, and another that she was pardoned 
at the prince's intercession. When we regain the thread 
of the story Stndbad himself is making some remarks on 
the impossibility of avoiding destiny ; after which the king 
bestows on him numincem gifts for the education be hits 
bestowed on the prince, and inquires of him whence he had 
obtained his intelligence. The philosopher replies, that 
reason had been his guide, and proceeds to repent the 
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counsels which king Faridun had caused to be inscribed 
round his haJL They were as follows : 

If thou luist wisdom and prudence and intelligence, lend 
not thy ear, as far as thou art able, to a tale-bearer. 

A tale-bearer has only this merit, that he bears lies from 
Khali to China. 

Allow him not again into the Court; give him not again 
access to thy privacy. 

For irom him nothing is manifested except the evil 
which should be drawn from him. 

I3e not careless of a bad dispositioncd enemy, for care- 
essness is not allowable in any casc. 

Thou art busy, and he is in pursuit of thee, night and 
day, in opposition and contest with thee. 

Have no com]passion on the snake and dragon, for the 
one is a torment and the other a calamity. 

It thou hast a triend of one heart and tongue with thee, 
go; never be separated from him. 

hor a little sorrow trouble no: thy friend ; against thy 
will regard thy enemy as thy friend. 

It thy friend has fallen into any trouble, I adjure thcc by 
God. remember his rights. 

It thy friend become thy enemy, after a little dust (or 
perplexity) it will become clear. 

Gather not up the skirt of kindness from him ; know 
this, that it is a wound that accepts a plaster. 

So strive that he may become thy friend ; that in single¬ 
ness of heart he may become thy plunder. 

I ake not counsel with any save the wise ; turn not away 
from such a true path. 

Beware of the careless man, and of his schemes, of his 
talk, and his falsehood, and his writing. 

Beware of a domestic enemy; reliance on him is igno¬ 
rance and madness. 

Leave not a thorn on the path of the highway, lest sud¬ 
denly thy own foot be wounded. 

Hun whom thou hast not known all his life, with whom 
thou hast not been in private for a moment. 


Tfie SituHnfd Xdmaft, 

Wp whom t-hou hast not B 60 H a companion in travel¬ 
ling (for m travelling a man Talk into danger), 

To whom thou hast given nothing, and from whom thou 
hast taken nothing—rely not on him if thou art wise. 

Better is a demon whom thou k newest what he is, than 
a Peri whose condition thou knowest not. 

As far as thou art able, beware ; speak not except that 
which may be of use. 

rio speak that if thou speakest again, it may be the same 
or even better. 

Speak nothing in which there may be garrulity, for in 
every place there is a talkative person. 

How can there be a fairer story than that of which the 
credentials are from Farid fin ? 

After this, the king asks Stndbad concerning worldly 
affairs, and particularly as to who was fitted to bear rule, 
Sindbdd replies, that he is the most fit who knows the 
capacity of every man. and what is due in respect to the 
aged and the pleasing of the yotmg, and having known this 
honours every one according to his degree ; for a child 
should not be directed to carry out a weighty matter, lest 
he become helpless under the heavy load, nor shoui 1 a 
heavy bridle be pm on a restive horse. 

Various other questions are put to Sindbad, and all are 
answered with words of wisdom. The king then desires 
die prince himself, if lie had the string in his hand, to bring 
some such pearls as his master had been stringing ; and the 
latter enlarges upon the various moral duties of men in 
such a manner that the king is astonished, and lifts his 
heart up from the affairs of the world. Being seventy- 
years old, he reflects within himself: How long shall there 
be the morning cup and the dmm and harp and flute ? By 
ihy arm and might ami strength thou hast sfcbed the head 
of the throne of Kaiklmsro, Thou hast laid aside much 
treasure and wealth from the blood of the weak, and not 
with the hand of pain* Thou hast taken it from him who 
had nothing thou hast ddivered it to him who Sr ft it 
behind him. He that gave it was not a criminal, nor was 
he who took it deserving. Thus in the fir=t place what 
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good was there in taking, and in the end what was there in 
giving it to that one ? What profit hast thou from this life 
of seventy years, except shame and a distant perfume from 
punishment ? Go, make thy eye blind to desire; prepare 
thy winding-sheet and provide for thy grave. Enough of 
thoughts of Rotim and anxiety for Khata ; go. prepare thy 
provisions for eternity’s road. Perhaps thou dost not 
believe in a resurrection, perhaps neither in resurrection 
nor coming to life. This pride is from the sound of the 
drum and the tymbal; wait till the blast of the trumpet 
reaches thy ear.’ After recalling to mind tliat former 
kings have passed away, and taken nothing with them, and 
warning himself against oppressing the poor, he exhorts 
himself to spend lire remaining days in retirement and 
devotion, aud n joice in having such a worthy successor in 
his son. After this lie goes into retirement for seven days, 
and sees no mans face, lie has a dream, and on awaking 
from it summons his ministers and nobles with the prince 
and biiulbad, and says to them that the world remains per¬ 
manent to none; the Lord of tiie world alone remains. "I 
have seen nothing in this life of seventy-five years but 
trouble and passion and pain and grief. If I had seventy - 
five years more, would dm also not come to an end ? My 
sight has become dull, and iny strength weak. I know not 
now the base from the noble. When the form of an old 
man has become like a i*ow, know nothing better than re¬ 
tirement and seclusion. When the sword-wielding hand 
trembles, why speakest thou of sword and dagger ? Shall 
1 say what grey hairs are ? The messenger of calamity, 
tno herald of the cutting off of hope. The head whose 

hope is in its knees (in prayer) can no longer !>ear the 
crown.*' 

After ascribing to Sind bad's good offices, the excellent 
position in which the prince now is, and inculcating on the 
Uter various things a ting should do, and others that he 
should avoid, he calls his son to him and seats him on the 
throne with the crown or Kaikhusro. which he himself 
takes off, on his head, and, erecting a suitable place of wor- 
ship, retires u> live there in rest and peace. 
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I laving thus disposed of the king and the prince, the 
author of the book considers that the time for retirement 
for himself has also arrived, that he must of necessity creep 
into a corner. As the king had handed over rule to hU 
son, the author leaves to his own glorious and dear son the 
l>ook, more useful than treasure or sovereignty, that as 
long as there is Persian in existence, and the earth is below 
and the heaven above, his name may remain perpetuated. 

Ile concludes thus : “ O God, withdraw not from me Thy 
guidance; in the end take not away Thy favour from me, 
Thy aid beneath this quickly travelling vault! In the end 
Thy work of good is good. For Thou art, and this my 
hope has been fulfilled. 0 

It is of course impossible to give in a magazine article 
more than the merest outline of a work which in the ori¬ 
ginal MS. numbers nearly 170 folios ; but it is hop'd that 
sufficient derail has been given to show die general style of 
a Ilook but little known to students of Persian literature. 
The MS. is, as already stated, unique in England, and 
efforts made to obtain another copy from India have as yet 
been in vaia The original story, of which this is a rhymed 
version, must have been composed considerably before the 
latter, for it is alluded to by Sa’ai, who died in the Hijra 
year 691 (a.d. 1291): and Daulatshab in his Tazkirah, also 
notes that a poem of the same nmm: was written by Azraki 
in Avti. 527. The present MS. luts. from internal evidence, 
been transcribed in India; its many imperfections have 
already been noticed. In spite of these, however, it pre¬ 
sents such a true picture of Hfc at Oriental Courts in for¬ 
mer times, and it is much to be feared in many cases in the 
present day, that the record is worth preserving. There 
are contained in it poetical ideas and pathetic passages 
quite equal to those in Hafir. Sa'adi. Nizami, and other 
poets, whose writings are better known than those of its 
nameless author; and many of the illustrations, which are 
numerous, are worth inspection for the beauty of their 
colouring, notwithstanding the grotesqueness of t!>c atti¬ 
tudes in which the human beings and animals depicted 
in th’.*m arc made to pose. A. Rooms. 
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The disturbed state i f society dunug the latter years of 
the leisbwsN Government, the impediments to the course 
ol justice, and die oppressive conduct of the local.afireerf, 
occasioned the prevalence of a curious custom, not un¬ 


known in other parts India, nor previously in this pro- 
vince, by which an injured individual endeavoured to pro- 
cart: redress through his own exertions Rut the frequency 
of its occurrence during latter years caused it to be reduced 
to a kind of system, which has not even yet entirely dis¬ 
appeared* 

A number of Jurigucris, or Lingnyct priests, under the 
title of K u tteemunneewaJUhs r exercise a sort of censor 
ship over the morals of the community, and levy fines for 
breaches of decorum or morality, which they apply to their 
own use. The chief of these are on the Nizam'* frontier* 
in the turbulent country between the Krishna and Tunga- 
badra rivers, Each of these keeps in his train a number 
of met! of bad character, who are tailed Komars* Such 
women as 3rc irretrievably excluded I mm their castes, the 
Kmteeronfrnee, as public censor, absolves from all former 
ties, ami unites them by nikkah marriage to Ids Komars, who 
arc generally men excluded from society for similar infamy 
<>i character* 'A hen a breach of good manners lias occurred 
been settled by the village community* I be dissatisfied 


i ny may apply to the Kutteemunnue, who, if he chooses v 
ta-. j it up, w rites a notice which he posts up, by means of the 
Kcjuars, on the offending villagers, to the following purport; 
I am ho whose sword is always ready, the owner of the 
Ton winch out weighs the earth, the ally of the devil, 
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who dwells in the sky, sits on the trees, and resides in hell 
m ancient wells, and in holy mountains, who shrouds himself 
iri the clouds, conceals himself in grain-stacks and amongst 
the bushes surrounding the villages. He wilt not quit you, 
however sound your deep, or however careful your watclu 
\\ ithin three days, if you do not settle this affair, I will 
destroy men am! women, and put their bodies in baskets, 
and will display them in the market-place ? Take care." 

Having thus given warning, and made demonstration of 
his hostile designs by hum Eng a smal t quantity of l[ ini n or 
cutting down a tree, the Tulle' -khor remains quiet fur ten 
or fifteen days. He then writes another notice, with the 
name or the injured party, and below it the first letter of 
or some allusion to, the name of the jjerson from whom he 
seeks redress. 1 his he posts up at night, and at the same 
time sets fire to a stack of com or straw, I he villagers 
takt; the alarm, find the notice in the morning, and sending 
fur the village GanAchifee, or censor, order him to trace the 
offended person, at 1 he same time levying from him who has 
been the cause of the quarrel a sum varying from Rs. 300 to 
R s.400, The Ganacharec proceeds with it to the Kut 
teem linnet and presents the fee: and the latter upon this 
un dertakes to accom mod ate the d ispute. But should con c i 3 1 
atory measures not be.- adopted, the Tullee-khor continues his 
devastations till they come to terms, fhe period allowed 
for the destructive process is twelve years ; but w hether it 
is to cease after that period, [ do not know, 

1 ullee may arise (rom other and very slight provocations. 
Thus, when the people of the plains repair to the Mulnad 
f<w the paddy harvest, they receive [heir hire out of the 
grain cttL Some reapers pick out fine large bunches or 
sheaves, which the owner of the field takes away, paying 
them from the general stack. Conduct of this kind was re¬ 
sented on the part of a rca^r by Tutta ■ and it required 
\zo to make it up. Another cause is (he unmeasured 
abuse in which all Eastern languages abound, and which, 
when applied to a female relative, sometimes Induces%h<* 
NEW SERIES. VOL. Iff, 
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person insulted to declare his marriage dissolved, and to 
make Tullec for a fine equivalent to his marriage expenses. 
Sometimes Tullce is resorted to when a man is taunted with 
stealing, as in the case of Kulcshanee Keuclia of Lukma- 
poor, who really was a thief. Me avenged himself by 
Tullce, and was blown away from a gun by order of Rastiah. 
Sometimes, even a man who has really committed a crime, 
for which he fears retributive justice, employs Tullec as a 
defence, like Kuttec Sakriva, a retainer of the Bagalkotc 
Desae, who ravaged the whole Bdgalkote country for twelve 
years. Such persons, however, whether their cause be just 
or not, arc expected to give information of their designs to 
the Kutteemunnce, who would otherwise assist the officers 
of Government in bringing them to punishment. Tullec- 
khors were also in the habit latterly of seeking and receiving 
protection from powerful zemindars, who, seizing the [ire- 
text, employed their own followers to rob and plunder in the 
I ullee-khors name for their own profit and advantage. 
Many of the principal zemindars in this district were noted 
for such practices; and some of them, as the Govunkal Naik, 
the master of a small village in the Munslee Taluk, attained 
great celebrity. Twelvc of his followers were hanged in one 
morning for Tullec. 

1 he Moog Tullce also musj be com[*ounded in the usual 
way. 1 he Gandchdree goes to the Kutteemunnce, and 
fixes the amount of damage money, which is divided between 
the Kutteemunnee, the person affording protection, and the 
1 uliee-khor. But a system latterly came into use, probably- 
occasioned by the protection afforded to such desperadoes 
by the zemindars. This was called Yederl Tullce , or 
“opposing” Tullee, in which the objects of the original 
T ul lee employed persons to devastate the property of the 
Tullee-klior and his defenders. This merely aggravated 
the general suffering, and indeed was only employed during 
the latter years of the Mahratta Government, when it hail 
lost all powers of control, and the framework of society 
seemed almost dissolved. * 
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One of the most famous Tuliee characters in this part of 
the district was a person of the Reddy caste, named Magee 
Busya. brother of the head man of Magee, who left the 
village because his brother refused him his share in the 
family estate. He was a man of great strength and courage, 
and in his acts displayed a degree of generosity that ulti¬ 
mately saved his life. Among the stories yet current, they tell 
tliat on one occasion a party of ryots, going out to their fields 
during harvest to make the usual sacrifices and hold feast, 
took out with them a good store of dainties, and ten or twelve 
armed followers. The whole party was enjoying the good 
cheer when Busya, who had been concealed in a stack in the 
field, suddenly appeared. The men, followers and all, took 
to their heels, leaving their weapons behind them; the women 
and children remained. Busya made them serve him with 
food, then leisurely washed his hands, made them strip off 
their jewels, which he tied up in his cloth, and putting the 
guns and swords on one of the ryots’ bullocks, proceeded 
with the whole to the town. There he met the entire popu¬ 
lation turning out against him. but no one dared to approach 
He restored their jewels to the women, and dismissing them 
without injury with their bullocks and w'eapons, walked 
leisurely off. 

On another occasion he overheard two women of the 
village talking about him, one of whom abused him, while 
the other pitied and commiserated his condition. He seized 
a buffalo belonging to the husband of the former, and made 
a present of it to the other female, calling her his sister, and 
threatening any one with death who should dare to restore 
it. Such was the terror of his name that no one ventured 
to interfere, and the animal remained with its new mistress. 

Orders had on one occasion been sent by Rastiah to all 
the villages of the division to seize Busya. A party of about 
fifteen armed men. w ho were in search of him, had sat down 
in the jungle to take a few whiffs of tobacco ; and as it was 
getting dark one of them observed that they ought to look 
out. as Busya might be abouL Others said, “ Let him come. 
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we'll soon settle him j ” Busya happened to be close by, 
and coming near, he asked which of them would venture to 
touch him. No one moved. He then made at them with 
his sword. All ran away, and Busya wounded one or two 
in their retreat. 

At last he was surrounded in the town of Chelgerry, on 
the Nizam's frontier, by a party of Rasliahs horse, and 
brought a prisoner to Bagalkotc. There, though loaded 
with fetters a maund weight (about 80 lbs.) he practised all 
kinds of athletic exercises. He had concerted a plan of 
escape with a fellow-prisoner, and. watching a favourable 
opportunity, threw himself from the bastion in which he was 
confined. He was however retaken, and ordered to be put 
to death. Great interest w as made for his life, and the wife 
of Yeswunt Row. Rastiah's chief official at Bagalkote, struck 
with his daring conduct, interceded on his behalf. He was 
pardoned and restored to his village, with the restitution of 
his rights, on his giving security for future good conduct. 
He lived peaceably the rest of his days, and died four years 
ago in the possession of the office of paid , or head man of 
Magee, his paternal village. 

IV. 

A Bkavk Defence. 

Dcwan Gowda, of Reddier Naganoor, in Roan Taluk, a 
fine old Reddy Patel, told me a few days ago the following 
incident, that happened to himself, very illustrative of the 
state of this province before the British conquest. On the 
occasion of a festival in A.t>. 1802, he had gone to visit 
Bhcema Gowda, of Hoalkote, in Dummul Taluk, his near 
relation. That very' day Blla Sahib Rastiah, who was then 
at variance with Bheema Row Moondurgee, usurper of the 
territories of Dummul, in which Hoalkote was included, 
marched against the village with 500 horse, t,ooo foot, and 
two guns, and attacked it at daybreak. Dcwan Gowda, 
his brother and six ryots were the only defenders, and kept 
the assailants at bay for some time. At last, when all were 
wounded and unable to move from place to place, the enemy 
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mounted the wall with ladders and got into the town. Dewan 
Gowda then descended and. knowing the place, continued to 
fall on the assailants from the different streets, which were 
narrow and crooked; and though he had little or no assist¬ 
ance from the others, he contrived to check the progress of 
the enemy till at length he was driven to his last refuge, 
one of the bastions, difficult of ascent: and here, towards 
evening, he prepared to sell his life as dearly as he could, 
the enemy being highly enraged against him, and vowing his 
death. Dhecma Row, however, having heard of the raid, 
was hastening to succour the town ; when he appeared in 
sight with about 300 chosen horse, Rastiah retired, and the 
villagers, headed by Dewan Gowda, weary and wounded as 
he was, rose against those who had got inside, and drove 
them out He is covered with wounds, which he shows with 
a modest pride. Though a fine stout old man, he does not 
differ in manner or appearance from the other ryots. He is 
much esteemed lor his probity and good conduct 

V. 

Mercantile Probity. 

There is an old Sowcar now residing in Dharwar who 
often comes to see me. He is a Goozrathcc, originally 
from Aurungabad; his name, Chctur Doss SirjL He was 
formerly possessed of great wealth; but having advanced 
heavy loans to Gokla, Bheema Row, and other Mahratta 
Sirdars in Poonah and this province, has lost nearly two 
lakhs of rupees. Nearly thirty years ago, Mahdoo Row, 
an accountant of Budr 00! Zeman Khan, when the fort be¬ 
longed to Tippoo, had deposited a sum of Rs.25.000 in 
in Chetur Doss’ house. This sum was placed on a shelf 
behind the door of the inner rooms, while an equal sum 
belonging to the Sowcar himself was contained in his cash- 
chcst on the floor of the same apartmenL One night a 
gang of robbers broke into the house ; the strong box was 
rilled, but the money on the shelf escaped the notice of the 
thieves. No one knew this, however, but Chetur Doss 
himself, and in the morning Mahdoo Row never doubted 
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but that he was a ruined man. Conceive then his astonish¬ 
ment and joy when Chetur Doss explained that he alone 
was the sufferer, and that a lucky chance had preserved his 
friend’s property. 

VI. 

An Heroic Escape. 

Tiie Muhammadan princes of Mysore, adopting the 
policy of destroying and breaking down all old-established 
families in their different conquests, among those of other 
Poligars, or petty chiefs, had sequestrated the lands of the 
Harpanhalli Rajah,* whose adherents made many ineffec¬ 
tual attempts to recover them. In A.t». 1774, Humparsappa 
and Chintappa having taken possession of Kotoor. Oo- 
chaugidroog, and other strongholds for the Rajah, Seyd 
Ghuffoor was despatched with 2,000 infantry, 1,000 horse, 
and 15 guns, to quell the insurrections. Having taken 
Oochangidroog. in which were found 200 prisoners (the 
rest of the garrison escaped), he proceeded to Kotoor. which 
held out for fifteen days, when the chief people, with part of 
the garrison, despairing of success, ded in the night; and 
Seyd Ghuffoor, on taking possession, found only about 100 
prisoners more. All these were men of inferior rank, being 
common village folk ; but, to strike terror into the country', 
Seyd Ghuffoor ordered that each should be deprived of his 
right hand. They were accordingly tied in a line to one 
large rope, close to Koturavva s temple, as cattle are fastened 
at night. Each individual was guarded by two men with 
drawn swords, and the troops were drawn up in line, the 
horse behind the infantry. When the work of mutilation 
had proceeded some time, the ground covered with blood, 
and many of the unfortunate wretches lying insensible on 
the ground, one of those remaining, named Kliawas Chcnna 
\ iriah, said to the man next him, that it was better to rush 
on the guards and be killed at once tlian suffer such agony ; 
but the latter refused, and was soon after led out and muti- 

• Harpanhalli and all the other placet mentioned in this anecdote arc 
in the present district of BelUry. [R. S.) 
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I ated. T he next in, IEno was C henna Yiriah, who, i he instant 
lie was unloosed, threw himself on the guards, knocked one 
down, seized his sword, killed the other, and started off. 
Scyd Ghuffoor immediately directed pursuit, but ordered 
hint to be taken alive, and promised a large reward. He 
was three or four times overtaken ; but, being determined not 
l(S yield with life, and the orders to take him alive being 
imperative, he always escaped, killing or wounding some ol 
Ids pursuers, till, on reaching the Godikoiu jungle, lie eluded 
the chase, and got dear away, Chenna Virtah now lives in 
the village of Namltkmdi, where the Har pan baht Rajah, on 
hts restoration by the Untish Government, granted him 
lands. He walks about with a club, but never carries arms, 

VI L 

M.UIUATTV CmVAUiV. 

Among the retainers of Dowlat Row' GhOfpade were two 
brother, his relations, named Yes want Row and Mallojee 
Row Ghorpadc. They were in the habit of levying black 
mail front the districts of Nurgoond* Dummul, and Copal, 
a refusal of which was, as usual, resented by driving the 
cattle, plundering, etc The zemindars of these three 
places, more powerful than the generality of their das*, re¬ 
solved* in a, i>. 1773, to oppose the exactions of the Mahrattas. 
Watching their opportunity, whilst the two Ghorpades were 
on a foraging expedition, and had seized on the cattle of 
Hurlapoor in Dummul Taluk, and those of a village in the 
Copal district, the three zemindars secretly assembled their 
followers to the number of 500 horse and 3,000 foot, with 
which they formed an ambush between Kookanoor and 
Kiilloor. The Ghotpade*, returning with 300 horse and 
the cattle they ha-.I lifted, on approaching their own con¬ 
fines, scut on the latter with the bulk of 'the horsemen, 
while the two chiefs and about forty followers came leisurely 
behind TJiu ambush offered no opposition to the first body, 
but rose against the second, and attempted to cut them off 
The Malirateas, however, being belter mounted and all good 
soldiers, were retreating with considerable ease, keeping the 
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foremost of their pursuers at bay without difficulty, when 
one of the zemindars called out to Yeswant Row, in a 
taunting manner, that he styled himself " Amccr-ool- 
oomruhl' and wore a Sirje * as his crest, and yet he feared 
to turn and face the assault of an enemy. Stung at the 
imputation, he wheeled round, and. striking down several 
men, lie got so completely into the body ot the enemy, that 
he was surrounded, his horse killed, and himself badly 
wounded. He endeavoured to disengage the sirje from 
his bridle, as it would have been dishonourable to escape 
without it; but in the act of loosing it he was killed 
Mallojee, on seeing the predicament of his brother, 
hastened to his assistance, followed by about thirty of Iiis 
men. Being considerably in advance, he was severely 
wounded in upwards of twenty places, and was only able, 
with the greatest difficulty and after severe loss, to recover 
the dead body of his brother and the sirje which had occa¬ 
sioned the disaster. With these he escaped to Yelboorga, 
whither also Dowlat Row. on hearing the melancholy event, 
joined him, and soon afterwards gave him the village of 
Kulloor in reward for his gallant conduct. Mallojee Row 
recovered from his wounds, and afterwards joined his rela¬ 
tion, the famous Morriri Row, and was killed at Gooby in 
an action against the Mysore troops. 


VIII. 


CosTtv Charity to Strangers. 

[Thii Note was written by Sir Waller EJliol, about the year 1829.—R. S 1 
1 he following incident was related to me by Bhecmajee 
Timajee, Koolkameet of Somankuttee, near Ramdroog, to 
whose grandmother the circumstance occurred. 

About forty-five years ago. whilst Tippoo Sooltan had 
possession of the Southern Mahiatta country, Kone Row 


. * ^ ' S a ^ n ^ ou * * ,cra kiic animal, the image of which, worn on 

the top of the bruile, pledge* the rider never to decline the combat when¬ 
soever challenged. ^ 

accountant. These officials are. a* a rule, among*! the best 
educated and most influential members of the village community! 
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was Amildar* of I loongoontl, and Bishto Punt of Badimee, 
both of them distinguished for their acts of liberality and 
charity, particularly to poor and distressed Bramins. In 
1784 A.U., about 300 Brahmins, flying from the persecutions 
iu Mysore, were on their way to solicit the protection and 
assistance of these persons. They had set out from Nur- 
goond in the morning, and marched twelve miles to Soman- 
kuttee, where they arrived about two o'clock p.m.. and sat 
down under a large tree on the bund* of the tank. It was 
the hottest part of the year, and the party was overcome 
with fatigue and thirst. The eastern part of the Dooab 
is very ill supplied with water, many villages being totally 
unprovided with this necessary; and all except those on the 
Malpurba river suffer severely during the hot weather, which 
is here very excessive. The people of Somankuttce at 
this season are obliged to travel a distance of three miles 
for water, which they bring on their bullocks, each animal 
earn ing four pots. Bheeinajee, the Koolkarnee. seeing the 
distress of the Brahmins, brought water from his own house 
which had been so carried, and offered it to them. But 
they, being of very high caste, and strict in all their obser- 
vances, were prohibited from drinking water that had not 
been brought according to rule by a Brahmin who had 
previously bathed and purified himself, whereas this, carried 
on bullocks and filled by the Koolkamee’s servants, was 
utterly unfit. They therefore continued sitting in great 
distress, several having fainted under the burning sun, while 
the poor Koolkarnee sat looking on in great tribulation 
at the idea of some of them dying in his village without 
his luving the means of affording relief. At length he 
recollected that several ryots of the village had that year 
carried their cotton crops to the market of Wallajahnuggur 
in the Carnatic and had brought back a return of cocoa- 
nuts. which they were selling in the country. He imme¬ 
diately purchased fifteen bullock-loads, the milk of which, 

* Head of a tiluk, or division of a district. 

t Artificial embankment. 
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causing the I > rah mans to put on their soles,* he gave them 
to drink. All were relieved; and thus refreshed by the 
Ko.dkarnec s liberality, they proceeded to Tallikal, about 
six miles further. 


IX. 

Sketch of a SoirritERN Mahratta Leader. 

The following sketch of the lilc of Bheema Row Mon- 
durga,+ a man who acted a prominent part in the troubled 
scenes of the Southern Mahratta country before it fell 
under British rule, contains several incidents illustrative 
both of individual character and of the state of society at 
the period. 1 he information was obtained chiefly from 
Bheema Row’s son, who was in the public service; and I 
have also heard most of the facts related by many people 
at Dummul, his contemporaries and eye-witnesses of what 
they told. 

Bheema Row Timajee was son of the Koolkarnce, of 
Ivalkerry, and a retainer of a still more powerful zemindar, 
the Dcsac of Dummul. His parents died when he was young, 
and he remained in the house of his relations til! he was 
twelve years old, when he set off to try and obtain some 
means of livelihood, and reached Punderpoor. There he 
was seen by a man named Kxistnappa Xaik, an old man 
without family, whose wife, learning from the boy that he 
was an orphan and friendless, took him into their house and 
treated him like one oi the family. He remained there 
two years, assisting the old man in his business, about which 
time NarsingdchAri. his relation, happening to be at Punder- 


ITw sole is a cincture of silk cloths, the on!/ garment worn by 
isnlvtnms when eating, «ml reserved specially for that purpose. 

f AWe 1 knew this family well H« young son, M Rung* Rao, on 
the conquest of the Southern Mahratta country, iras befriended by the 
Utc Mr. St. John Thackeray, the Political Agent and Principal Collector 
h ho attached him to me when I joined ray first district. He became ray 

»Tto ^4^1 Wh0le °* my%avice in lhal district, from 

life ? *^ unl of , Mr ‘ niotkeray's tragical death, sec the sketch of the 
hfc of Sir Walter Elliot (eArnr, nr/. /, /. i*6). [R. &] 
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l>oor, recognised him and persuaded him to return, the old 
man giving him a present of Rs^oo for his marriage ex¬ 
penses. 

About this time (i.e. about A.U. 1790) Tippoo Sultdn had 
seized upon all the private estates in his newly-acquired 
territories of Bellary, etc., and, among others, had disjxjs- 
sessed the Raja or Poligar of Harpanhalli of his princi¬ 
pality. This chief made frequent attempts to recover his 
patrimony, both through his own exertions and those of his 
friends, among whom he numbered the neighbouring Dc$ae 
of Dummul. He accordingly applied to him for succour. 
The young Bheema Row had not long returned to his 
family, and his enterprising spirit prompted him to undertake 
the expedition. Me went across the river with about 500 
men raised in his own villages, and took possession of the 
village of Huggarnoor, in the name of the Harpanhalli 
Rajah. 

The Musaiman governor of the province immediately 
marched to the place with a strong force, and after three 
days* fighting the garrison—having exhausted their ammuni¬ 
tion—capitulated. The Muhammadan commander ordered 
all the prisoners to be bound, and sentenced them each 
to lose a hand ; but Bheema Row was confined separately 
and no order given regarding him.. He no sooner heard, 
however, that the order of mutilation had gone forth than 
he requested the chief to pardon the poor followers, who 
had only acted under the orders of their superiors, and 
to accept his own hand in redemption of theirs* The 
Musaiman consented, and ordered his soldiers to " strike 
off the Bramin s right hand to mar his writing,' w hich was 
done accordingly. His followers carried him away, and 
ever after continued most staunch in his cause, and con¬ 
tributed to his support during his recovery, which was both 
long and doubtful. 

Bheema Row’s patrimonial estate in Kalkerry had, for 
some time, been resumed by the Nizam’s Government, 
to whom that district belonged, and an old ryot of the 
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Dhutigsr* (shepherd) caste,, who was much attached to tho 
family. urged Ilhcema Row to attempt the recovery of his 
lands ; but the latter declared he was too poor, and that 
it would be quite impossible without presenting large nttzzers. 
[he old man carried him nut Co his field alone, and. digging 
in a certain spot, showed him a pot filled with coins, which 
he htv.j never counted, but the whole of which he offered 
to the son ot his old master. Bheema Row wished 10 
borrow half, but the old man would not hear of it. He 
retained die amount of two years' rent only, and compelled 
Blieerna Row t a take the rest. On counting it, lie found 
tile sum to be about Rs. 17,000. with which, and with 
another Rs.8,000 which he raised in other quarters, chiefly 
from his own ryots, he went to Copaldroog. and obtained, 
nut only the restitution of his [tatrimony, but die manage¬ 
ment of the whole Kalkerry DU trie t, averaging Rs.20.oco 
per annum. 1* ram this he continued to prosper ■ and 
making good use of bis interest with the Niaam’s officers, 
he not only obtained several new grants of lands, but the 
management of a whole taluk, paying a revenue of 
Rs. i oo.ooq per annum, 

hi Lhii statr^ be continued ah mt sis years, enjoying great 
prosperity; but die nest of hk life was a continued scene of 
strife and contention to the time of his death. 

When the Muhammadan rulers of Mysore obtained pos¬ 
session of th Southern Mahr-uta country, they pursued 
tln sr usual policy of destroying all the great families, and 
resuming their estates. Among these was the Desae of 
Dumnuil auid the Sir Defae; the ancient chief to whom 
Bhtema Row's family had long been attached. The Desae 
was lor many years a pensioner of the Peisliwa, receiving 
a yearly allowance of Rs^5 r <xx> ; but his villages were not 
restored when the province was given back to the Mah- 
ratta= Shortly be I are the destruction of Seringapatam and 
tlm death of Tippoo, he had made some attempt to recover 

IVit hhungan UK remarkable for their simplicity am] sincerity of 
diameter. They are good indtssrriaus ryots, and, though so ignorant that 
!ih> roc M-ucel) tell the amount ot thth rant, otteu attain grew prosperity. 
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Iris old patrimony, and Itad written to fihotma Row. asking 
him to exert himself in the cause. The latter did tipi fad, 
and the Desae look the field at the head of a predatory force. 
He was expelled from Dummul by Genera! Wellesley soon 
after, and was 11angev I over his ow 11 gateur ,t y. Rheema Row, 
the chief actor in the affair, escaped, and taking th- infant 
son of the Desae under his protection, he assumed the whole 
management or the estate After General Wellesley's sum¬ 
mary proceeding!?, only two villages of the old Dam mil l 
estate remained in Rheema Row's hands. Sukkaram Row 
-Shalijee then took possession of IhmimuS. and after a year, 
it became indud- d in the extensive grant made to Rapu 
Gokb by the ex-Pcishwa. comprising, Nowlgowd, Dummid, 
and most of the country in that neighbourhood, V nder him, 
ilhecma Row administered the Dimimtil territory for twelve 
years, during part of which, he maintained a mortal lend with 
Bala Sahib Rastiah for the [Hjsscsaion of some frontier vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood of Rone, The whole country 
was bid waste, and is now an extensive jungle, idled with 
wild hog and nilgais The List four years (from 1806) 
he was engaged in a dispute with Nagana Gowda* who 
administered the whole of the districts of about nine bkhs 
per annum, between the Tangabhadm and Khtha rivers, be¬ 
longing to the Nixam, in which was included the Kalkcrry 
estate- During the quarrel. Bheenia Row renounced the su¬ 
periority of the Nizams officers, and declared that he held 
Kalkerry from the Gofeb, on the par: of the JVisbvva. Bhee~ 
ina Row contrived to foil every effort of N again Gowda to 
oust him* and finally annexed the disputed district to the 
Mahrttfta State, as part of which it fell under the authority 
of the British Government, and is now incorporated m the 
L>ummul Taluk of the Soutliern MahniUa country. The dis¬ 
trict suffered severely front Nagana Gowda s raids. 

It was during this disturbed period of his career, when he 

4 I he hog abounded to such a degree when ihr fffciyM was re-pcoplej, 
during the finl years of the Ertiidi fiorerriaicni* ihut the ryots fo l d great 
diffkulhr in paying thrir JWtf* Mr, Thackeray therefore meted from ihe 
fyon 11 certain number of tuik» ertry rmuuh, mhidi for Mnrte lin:e wt re paid 
\try rqgnlwfy. 
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sometimes maintained a body of several thousand horse, that 
three Pathan soldiers, in ihe reckless disposition characteristic 
of their tribe, having taken offence at some real or imagined 
grievance* seized upon the only son of Oheema Row, and 
barricading themselves in a house, threatened to destroy them- 
seJ vesand the child unless their demands were complied with. 
The stem and decided character of the drief Indisposed him to 
yield tt> intimidation what he would not grant lo a free request; 
and though the birth of this only child had been the object of 
his wishes for many years, he ordered some guns to lie placed 
against the gate, and refused to adopt conciliatory measures. 
At length, after a whole day of suspense, hisfriends promised 
to furnish the Pallia ns with a sum of money and a good horse 
each, and to give a free passage across the frontier. The 
child was released, and the men set forth. But Rheema Row, 
ordering some horsemen to follow, put them to death within 
a tew miles of Dumitnd -l It was by such departures from 
good faith," said his son (the child above mentioned) to me, 
that in tise end tost nvy father his life and property, and 
reduced his family to obscurity,'* 

In 1810* Gokla, who had long been jealous of Rheema 
Row's power and ability, which was augmented by the par¬ 
tiality evinced by the Peishwa towards him during his first 
pilgrimage to the temple Kartik Swamy. at Sandur, in 
iSoS-g (in consequence of which Bajee How subsequently 
expressed a wish to see him at Poona) resolved on his de¬ 
struction. It was not easy to a person of Bheema 

Row's vigilance and foresight. AI length, however* under a 
solemn pledge of safety* confirmed by oath, he induced him 
to pay him a visit in his forts Though strongly dissuaded, 
Bheema Row attended, was seized* and carried to the strong 
castle of Sawunduuy, and there poisoned, as the native ver¬ 
sion has it;by a powdered diamond being mingled in his drink, 
¥ our villages in Diimmul district were allotted for the support 
of his family, which they still hold. The remark of Bheeraa 
Row s son regarding his father's insincerity, applies equally 
wcl I to Gokla s treach l- r even years afterwards lost his 

possessions and his tile at Aslitu. 
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X. 

An Honest Insolvent; 

[This s*ems tobc cue of Sit VV, HlHot'i earliest Notes. The honourable 
and ttraighiforward behaviour of aJt ooncemtd d nf little interest the gene¬ 
ral reader; but the story if not without significance to those who hare 
in Intkt-—R.S ] 

Afculpoor Gungappa was tire grandson of a llutirishmg 
merchant of Bagalkote. Afoul pe, or N'andappa. who had a 
capital of Rs. 200.OQ0 and agents as Merij, Poona. Nagpoor* 
etc. By family divisions among his descendants, Gungappa 
only inherited about 1 5,000 to 20,000 Rupees ; but by the 
established credit of the house, his annual ventures extended 
to even Rs.6o.ooo, Ten years ago, as his trade was tloumlj- 
ing, he spent about Rs. 50,000 on religious observances. 
Two years later, before he had repaired his extravagance, be 
suffered considerable losses; for prices fell through the m- 
IIlix of European articles, and consumption diminished after 
the British conquest* His silk investment caused a loss of 
25 per cent# and he became insolvent in 1S26. A Commis¬ 
sion of Bankruptcy was chosen among his chief creditors to 
manage his estate. They began by declaring their perfect 
confidence in the good Faith and honour of Gungappa, and 
tliat they would accept Ilk own statement of his property, 
without examining his accounts. So Gungappa prepared a 
schedule of his effects. From this the Commission deducted 
die ordinary jewels of his wife and daughters and Rs.Soo for 
his own subsistence- The rest yielded nearly 25 per c<mt. 
Tilts all accepted. Only two or three creditors from Bom¬ 
bay disagreed. Such, however, was Gungappa's se isc of 
justice, that though the proceedings of the Commission were 
instituted and confirmed by the officers of Government, he 
actually tried to conciliate even those few dissatisfied cre¬ 
ditors, by giving the jewels and the small sum gnmied for 
hb subsistence to increase didr dividends. He did this 
quite secretly, and he always denied it; but no doubt exists 
of the face He has always borne the character of a just man, 
prompt to fulfil hb own obligations* slow to exact them from 
others. These circumstances occurred under my own obser¬ 
vation : and J was greatly struck by the probity, justice, and 
humanity shown by all parties. 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS, 

Zeus combined with M$n^ Intelligence. Merit signifies 
intelligence, or Thought. My dropping the n and adding the 
safti,'c t the Greeks made Metis. the origin of the Latin mens, 
— mentis. This union produced Athene, AB^i r Minerva, 
from the brain of Dios, Although the Greeks have never 
been able to supply any derivation for AtV-i, it is dear in 
Albanian. Tinute and then* signify to say and 

E.-thfm J, the " word, 1 ]\e word, or \Jyov, of the lYdasgians 
proceeded f rotnZats the ** force.''and Mttes the "mielligence/' 
'I r^thc H cm of the Greeks, is the air, er.tra. Nemesis. 
Xr'urTit, is i:ewe, nemes, malediction, or vvliat attracts evil. 
Briones, Gpmwr, erh» t r/w/ t darkness, rhc/iL, rhenimt. ruins, 
destructi * m. NI use. M<^'u. me$oi\ mitsoi , I leach, j 1 fit sms, he 
who instructs, inspires Thetis, Smt Deti (Otheti) is the 
sea. A phrod l tes, * Atftpo&TH, V enus, A fir* di/e, " near dawn, ” 
the morning star as it rises. Defos is dedicated to the Sun, 
and adds the suffix. I^atona bears Diana, Han arid 

Hana is the moon, of which Diana is the symbol, Die/* 
han, Selene, Lise, mrans " birth/' gm* fate. :ee/e?n. the 
goddess presiding over births. 

These instances could be indefinitely extended. Whenever 
a word is found in any language which has no root in that 
language, it must be sought as an extraneous word in some 
other as may be exemplified by our H ebrew Christian names ; 
■ind it mint be remembered, die Greek deifications came 
through the PckjsgiansL 

[ lie old Pdasgic faith, notwithstanding the co*cxistence 
of two other creeds in Albania* still maintains its Hold on 
that uncultivated folk ; so much so, that the most solemn 
oath that can be taken, is not by the invocation of Christ, or 

This is the mlj nurd bearing a Greek derivation n( oy 

bektngiiig to fens j but ii hy no mean* accords with the attribute of 
\ckij^, ihc irop;r*omftc4(ipn of aexuai deshc. 
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the saints. nr Muhammad, but by the "stoned Thu?, when 
a question of boundaries between two dans arises, the elders 
of the two contentious parties having been chosen to adjudi¬ 
cate—and in this court Muhammadans and Christians serve 
indifferently—and having 1>cen sworn on the stone with 
befitting formalities and solemnity, proceed to examine and 
give their judgment. In Upper Albania, it b of common 
occurrence for two peasants to affirm the truth of their 
allegation per ket push* J *by this weight," taking in their 
band the first stone the} find, or pointing Cu it; and in Lower 
Albania*/rr is rajtfk de kd4 gur t “by the weight of this 
stone they a bo affirm per kielk c per dht\ " by earth and 
heaven/’ per ket eutrm e per ket ni. “'by fire and water per 
mat e per jausk, 11 by mountain and plain, per kd diet It e 
per kei Iain, ” by sun and moon " That is. they swear by 
the heaven, earth, and dements, as imptraontfications of the 
Divine Essence, 

Classical story furnishes a like example. j. J. Amp:re. 
in his Roman History at Rome, recounts, with other details, 
that Sylla. on quitting Rome to inarch against Mithritacs, 
demanded a solemn oath of Genoa not to make any change 
at Rome during hit absence. Sylla insisted that this oath 
should not be taken on any of the Roman divinities, but 
on the sacred stone according to the Etruscan rite, who 
inherited it from their Pdasgtan ancestors. Genoa took the 
oath , placing the stone on his shoulder, and casting h behind 
him with imprecations, delivered aloud against himself, 
should he violate his engagement. Here the connection 
between the Etruscans. Pdasgians, and Albanians becomes 
apparent. 

The coronation stone brought from Scotland to England, 
and called Lire Scone sune now inserted in the corona¬ 
tion chair in which the Sovereign takes the coronation oath, 
wai used for the same purpose by the Gat Is, Pjirha and 
Deucalion threw stones behind them to ft-pcop!e the earth. 
The modern inhabitants of Greece anathematize ail un- 
pojmJar iMifson by throwing a stone against his door, when 

NEW £EItlE$, VOt- t|L t 
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passing the house, with a curseand as they are for the 
most part of Albanian origin, the custom is explicable by 
reference to the above custom. 

The sire of the ancient Dodona has long been an unsolved 
problem for scholars and geographers, resulting in conjec¬ 
tures unsupported by evidence iv which rt key is found in 
the Shkipetnr language. 

A Mr. Cara pan os. a rich native of Arta, is the last who 
has approached this subject, under the impression that he 
has discovered this ancient site. I n instituting excavations 
in the neighbourhood of hh native place, lie discovered 
certain tablets, statuettes in terra-cotta, and similar articles 
he believed to be archaic Having gained the car of certain 
members of the French Academy, he published a volume, 
with excellent engravings, in royal folio, doubtless in the con* 
fvdent belief that he had hit on the long-lost site of the temple 
ut the Pdasgic Zeus, or Ze without however, troubling him¬ 
self about the difference between Pdasgkms and Greeks.. 
Whether he sought it in the right place ur not is, however, 
the question; for the mere discover)' of such articles in a 
district full of like remains would furnish no more prooi of 
identity than in the case of Dr. Schltemann. Some are of 
opinion that there were many Di- iona.*, a view which is cn 
tided to serious consideration, or this plurality of I ►udemas 
would not have been referred to by ancient leg' ads and tradi¬ 
tions, It is a recognised fact, that when tribes were constrained 
by circumstances to quit their former abodes* they carried 
with them, not only their arms, movables, and herds, but 
also tine ir divinities, and especially their pennies, the repre* 
scntalives of didr ancestors and household, founding a new 
town and erecting a temple to their patron deity. Tit is is 
the explanation of the existence of many towns uf the ome 
name: and, as has been before oWrvrd, of the large number 
nf I-arises, or Citadels, the building round which the in* 
habitants were grouped* as via. the case with the Ac rapid is 
ot Athens, this citadel serving as a refuge when attacked by 
a neighbouring Uribe or other invader. 
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Strabo says Troy was built on a low bill. Xo«jx* «*'* 

Now it is a recognised fact, that the Pclasgi, or some 
tribes of them, were driven by others from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the sea shore, and, emigrating with their deities 
towards the hills, found a more secure retreat. Thus the 
frequent sites represent only the various stages which the 
Pclasgian Ze made in his various migrations. 

In describing this site of the ancient Dodona, the Pelas- 
gian Ze is described as dwelling on the heights of Mount 
Tomaros, defying the winds and the ice, and thence sending 
forth his thunders* The object then, is to discover this Mount 
Tomaros. One actually exists in the Molopide and Thco- 
protia, near to the town of Berat; to seek for it in the low¬ 
lands of Arta is therefore absurd Within a few hoursof Berat 
there is a mountain called by the natives, “ Tomor, in the 
plain at the foot of which lie some scattered villages inhabited 
by Mussulman Albanians, On the summit of this mountain 
may be seen a number of stunted oaks. 1 he path leading to it 
is extremely precipitous, and frequented only by goats and 
chamois. The natives have a superstition, that the summit 
of tiiis mountain cannot be reached with impunity; that he 
would be impious who attempted it. and would not return 
alive; and that some mysterious power resides there which 
they call I-mir-i-Tomorit, thc’good genius of Tomor. I-mir. 
or the Good, is equivalent to the god Strange noises, proba¬ 
bly the effect of atmospheric influences, are from time to 
time heard on the summit; these in ancient times were held 
to be the voice of the god According to the intensity of 
these sounds, the surrounding peasants draw prognostica¬ 
tions of a good or bad harvest, epidemics, wars, anti the 
like ; and when at a distance from their native land affirm 
Per-i*mir i Tomor, Per Zee-i-Tomorit i*Zw ; and this, not¬ 
withstanding the change of religion, has been handed down 
among the people. This raises a strong presumption that 
Mount Tomor was the last station of the Pclasgic Ze. in his 
repeated migrations towards the more inaccessible country, 
under the pressure of some Pelasgic or other tribes from posi- 
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tions nearer the sea-shore. His priests, termed Selloi, aims 
Helloi, are described by Homer as lying on the ground with 
unwashed leer Ihe preservation of an ancient heathen myth 
and superstition, among men of a different faith in the same 
locality, fumishesa strong presumption that the race descends 
from the Pclasgic tribe referred to in the Homeric poems. 

But other so-called classical customs survive. They draw 
a horoscope from the entrails and certain bones of animals, 
the llight of birds, the howl of the wolf, dreams, etc. Funeral 
banquets, purifications by water, and many other superstitious 
practices remain, which neither the Christian nor the Mussul¬ 
man faith has been able to eradicate. Lastly, the Ghiak . or 
blood revenge, is a sacred duty to the manes of the deceased; 
for it is held that the soul of a murdered man will find no 
repose till ap{>eased by the blood of the murderer, or of some 
one of his clan. Of this we find many instances in classical 
history or historic myth. Polyxena was sacrificed to ap¬ 
pease the manes of Achilles. 

rUcat Acliilleos macula Poljrxena mane*. 

Iphigenia was condemned to death to appease the 
contrary winds. The mythical history of Greece teems 
with similar cases. Now. as the Greeks did not sacrifice 
human beings otherwise than punitive!)*, it is fair to infer 
that these persons were not Greeks but Pelasgians; and as 
this practice of atoning sacrifice continues in Albania in the 
form of the Ghiak, it seems to follow that the modem 
Albanians are descendants of the Pelasgi. 

It now remains to examine the historic evidence respect¬ 
ing the Pelasgi, which, though contradictory in some details, 
coincides in its leading features. These are: 

I hat the Greeks existed in Europe before the Pelasgi. 

That the two races were perfectly distinct. 

i hat their manners and customs differed essentially. 

Tluit their languages were distinct. 

Tliat the Pelasgi did not admit strangers into their body. 

That the Greeks, on the contrary, did so. 

Herodotus relates (ii. 41);—“ The FVIasgians, as I am 
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informed. at ! >odona formerly offered all things indiscrimi¬ 
nately to the gods. They distinguished them by no name 
nor surname, for they were hitherto unacquainted with 
either : but they called them gods* which by its etymology 
means 1 disposers,' from observing the orderly disposition 
and distribution of die various parts of the universe. They 
learned, but not till a late period* the names of the divinities 
from the Egyptians; and Bacchus was the Ust that they 
knew, Upon this subject they consulted the oracle of 
Dodona, by far the most ancient oracle in Pelasgia, and* at 
the period s[>oken of, the only one. They desired to know 
whether they might with propriety adopt the names they 
had learned of the barbarians* and were answered that they 
might; they have accordingly used them ever since in their 
rites of sacrifice; and from the Pclasgi they were communi¬ 
cated to the Greeks* Those names (of Deities) of which 
they (the Egyptians) disclaim any knowledge* are all except 
Neptune, uf Pdasgic origination* They learned from the 
Pelasgi to construct the figure; of Mercury with ati erect 
priapusL 

"At that period the Athenians were ranked with the 
nations of Greece, and lad the Pdasgians for their neigh¬ 
bours. from which incident this people also began to be 
esteemed Greeks. Of the truth of this, whoever may have 
been initiated in the Cabirtau mysteries, which the Sarno- 
Thracians use and learned from the Pelasgi* will necessarily 
be convinced : fur the Pelasgiaos* before they lived near 
the Athenians! fonsedy Inhabited Samodnscia. and 
the people of that country their mysteries. By them the 
Athenians were first of all instructed to make the figure of 
Mercury with an upright priapus. far this the Pelasgiuns 
have a sacred tradition, which is explained in the Sumo- 
thraeiao mysteries* , , * Otanes made himself master of 
Lemnos and 1 mbros 1 both of which were then inhabited by 
Fdasgk (This was under Darius*) In conjunction with the 
Athenians, who wished to be free, Cleomcnes besieged the 
tyrants in the Fchsgian citadel (v* 64), « » * 



LIFE AMONG THE DRUSES 

IN 1845, 1874, AND 1882. 

[The first Par: of this Paper, on “ Life among the Druses in 1845,’* 
appeared m The Asiatic Quarterly Review of Octolier, 1890.] 

Part II. 

I again visited Syria and the Lebanon in 1874, and spent 
several years there, thus coming again in contact with my 
old friends, the Druses. 

It was on my first trip in that year, from Bcyrout to 
Damascus, in the uncomfortable little French diligence, 
and during that long and fatiguing ride of thirteen hours, 
that I met with a gentleman, having all the bearing of a 
European gentleman, habited in the regulation European 
dress, most courteous in his manners and exceedingly in¬ 
telligent in his looks, who entered freely into conversation 
on the leading topics of the day, with all of which he showed 
a thorough acquaintance. He spoke both English and 
French with fluency. 

As we passed, on our way, the different parts of the 
country, 1 was struck with the pride with which he brought 
forward all that was laudable in regard to it. and the ex¬ 
pression of his face in doing so. He seemed to me too 
patriotic to be a stranger; and I. with some excuses for 
taking what seemed an unwarranted liberty, asked his 
nationality. 

“ I am a Druse/’ said he, smiling ; and noting the strong 
look of incredulity which, in spite of all etiquette and good 
breeding, would paint itself conspicuously on my face, he 
said, drawing up his figure, and throwing back his head 
(I believed him then, for I remembered well die old atti¬ 
tude) : " Yes, 1 am a Druse ! My name is Sheikh Kdsim 
ebn Hamza” (I have changed the real name). Astonish¬ 
ment chained my tongue, coupled with a fear of giving 
ottence, for I remembered also how very chary a Druse is 
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of the slightest word that might seem derogatory to his 
dignity 3 nd to his nationality; but 1 dare say he saw the 
question in my eyes. 

** I am engaged by the mercantile firm of B-S- 

in Bcyrout, and am now travelling on their business." 

I have not space to put down the long and interesting 
conversation which followed. From him I gathered tli.it a 
change had come over his nation, and that the last thirty 
years have altered than more than had the preceding five 
centuries. That, whereas they had then retained the habits 
and manners of their remote ancestors, they now are yearly 
straying from old i*aths into the new ways of Euroj>ean 
civilization. 

Personal observation soon showed me the truth of what 
he had said. 'Flic Druses are in some things very different 
to what they were ; at least, the rising generation, who live 
in close proximity to Bcyrout, the principal seaport town, 
which is also the centre of education and commerce in 
Syria, may be said to be more civilized. Their houses, if 
they are wealthy, are built of stone, in a commodious 
manner, and scjiarated into rooms. The key of the house- 
door is no longer, among the younger part of the community, 
what it was in former days, and still is in places remote from 
the centre of civilization. At that time every door of palace, 
house, or cupboard was furnished with a wooden lock, with 
a number of small iron nails, sometimes four or five, or even 
more, which dropped into corresponding holes in the sliding 
bolt as soon as the Latter was pushed into the hole or staple 
of the door-post. The key had small pins, or rather nails, 
made to correspond with the holes, into which they were 
introduced to open the lock; the former nails being thus 
pushed up. the bolt could be drawn back. The wooden 
lock of a street door varied from twelve to twenty-four, or 
even sometimes thirty inches in length, and the keys were 
correspondingly unwieldy. I have seen a couple of them 
tied together by a string, and carried, slung over the 
shoulder. Now, iron locks and keys, though still rather 
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bulky, and of a somewhat rough workmanship, arc to be 
frequently met with* The little rough “stej " (olive-oil 
lamp), a shallow earthenware sort of cup, with a little niche 
on one side of it to hold the wick, has given place to petro¬ 
leum lamps. The hideous horn-headdress of women, the 
" tantoor ” has been done away with by Government. The 
coarse, home-spun, blue stuffs have been replaced by Man¬ 
chester goods. 

Even forty years ago there had been instances, though 
very rare ones, in which Druses sought Christian instruc¬ 
tion, and to be received as members of the Protestant 
Church. I will mention two widely different ones. 

The first was that of a young Sheikh and his sister, who 
had been left orphans. Their cousin by die fathers side 
immediately seized their property, basing his claim upon 
the fact that, as nearest male relation by the fathers side, 
he was, legally, affianced husband of the one and guardian 
and trustee of both. 

I, myself, was witness to the cruel thrashing, and pound¬ 
ing, and pommelling ihe young Sheikh got. because both 
he and his sister refused to admit that claim. The sisters 
loud shrieks and cries for help, as she threw herself over 
her brother's prostrate form, vainly endeavouring to shield 
it from the ruffianly blows so freely and fiendishly showered 
ujion it, aroused the whole village to the rescue. The two, 
both brother and sister, were found in a fainting condition, 
wounded and bleeding, with hair torn out of their heads 
by handfuls, and bruises ail over their bodies. 1 his was 
in Aitath. They were rescued out of the hand of their 
'* cousin," who declared that he had a legal right to do as 
he liked with them, refused to allow any interference, and 
vowed the death of both, if the girl persisted in refusing to 
be his wife. They were carried away to Beyrout by the 
missionaries sent out by the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions, instructed in the Christian 
religion, and in 18S2 were still living as respected mem¬ 
bers of the Protestant community in that place. The 
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native pride of race, inherent in their blood, kept them 
somewhat aloof from the other Protestants, and they never 
married—at least, they had not done so in 1882. They 
did not forget that they were Druses, and they did not 
cease to be proud of it, although they never dared to trust 
any of their own people. In the same manner, though 
received cordially into the bosom of the Protestant com¬ 
munity. the latter could not cease to remember that they 
came of a race who sucked in secrecy with their mothers, 
milk, and who were taught to dissemble before they could 
speak. The expression of their faces was as if they knew 
and felt that they were thoroughly isolated—distrustful of 
all around them, and distrusted in return. 

The other instance is that of a Skitt family in Ras Bey' 
rouL The Skitts arc the lowest kind of Druses, and 
looked on witlCcontempt by the higher orders of their own 
people. In this case, the father, mother, and five or six 
young children were baptized by the American Missionaries, 
and lived and died as Christians, the children intermarry¬ 
ing with some of the working classes among the Protes¬ 
tants, and becoming thoroughly incorporated with them. 
In this latter instance there was no pride of birth or religion 
to contend with 1 and as the Skitt is considered a pariah 
among the real Druses, these latter did not trouble them¬ 
selves about them either one way or the other, that is to 
say, either as Skitts or as Protestants. 

There is one thing difficult to be accounted for, that the 
Druses have always looked upon English people as being 
of the same religion as themselves. H We and you are 
* akhwdn ’ (brothers), we are one," they repeat with 
a meaning smile on their lips and a peculiar look in their 
eyes, as if to say, M Por some reason that you know of, you 
choose to deny the fact and disguise yourselves; but we 
understand each other, and in some future time, we shall 
stand up side by side before the whole world." Whether, 
now that education, civilization, and steam communication 
have opened the true character of England and the English 
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tvuioa to them, they still obstinately cling to their old 
ideas, is what 1 cannot answer. To establish a good 
reputation for themselves, and for their religion, is their 
first object ; and as they think the “Ingleez'' (English) are 
A i among the nations, therefore they can lose nothing and 
may gain much by professing warm friendship to English 
people,, and tqu&lly professing to regard with favour such 
of tlidr own people as ally themselves to the J ‘ Ingleez," 
lor that is the name by which Protestants are known in 
Syria and the Lebanon ; Protestant and English are 
synonymous terms wun them. To know that one of 
their people has turned Protestant, or 11 Jngleez," can give 
them no annoyance, as they attribute it to bis c file I 
in the great system of duplicity which b taught in their 
books, and which governs all their intercourse with others. 
To cany on skilfully a system of deception and hypocrisy 
towards others, which is called ■* EI-ZAhir" (outward 
appearance h is considered rue-morions by them, 

1 would not be understood to say that I wish to limit 
tile Divuie Power, and am unwilling to believe that a 
Druse may become a true Christian at heart \ There is 
no doubt that many of that nation will yet sit down at die 
feel of Jesus, in all truth and sincerity, being thoroughly 
purged from that evil spirit of dissimulation so carefully 
instilled into them by their own. religion. 1 his dissimu¬ 
lation cannot be other than a second nature to oik brought 
up .u the feet ©f the U'kJcils. 

My present object is to depict them as / hum.* them, and 
**■ 1 tliC y are taught by their own religion to he, however 
unpleasant may be the task. 

1 mt!^ pass on, but will not enter into the barbarous 
massacres of i860, nor into the cold-blooded treachery 
which brought about die fearful tragedies enacted at Dcir- 
el-Kamar, Hasbeiya, and Damascus, These are matters 
01 hsstor y* 01 which any one acquainted with the East must 
be fully aware, and i dare not in any way enter upon the 
harrowing description. 
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Suffice it to say, the Druse character, strengthened by 
its religious tenets, and guided by its religious teachers and 
superiors, came out then in its true colours, and, aided and 
abetted by the Government, they were able to achieve 
atrocities to their heart’s content. 

The cry of blood rose up to heaven I He saw, who 
sees all. “ Vengeance is mine; / will repay, saith the 
Lord I" And He did so. 

England, Germany, and France stepped to the rescue. 
Measures were taken to prevent this frequent “running 
amuck " of the Druse passions. That favourite chorus to 
their war songs,—“Ya-ma-ahla! Ya-ma-ahla! damm-en- 
Nussara ! ” (Oh, how sweet! Oh, how sweet! is the blood 
of Christians!) I have heard it, and can bear witness to 
the curdling terror it inspires,—received its death¬ 
blow. 

Chains have been thrown around them, under which 
they have writhed, but in vain ; and whether they would 
or not, they have been made amenable in a certain fashion 
to law and order. 

Christian philanthropists from the above-mentioned 
countries have come upon the scene, and opened places 
of refuge for the houseless, and homeless, and orphaned, 
who roamed the streets of the seaport towns by thousands : 
for the deflowered maidens still in the tender years of child¬ 
hood ; for the young wives made widows while still in 
early girlhood; for the helpless babes, bom to know no 
father s name ! Time may heal, but can it ever efface the 
consequences of such cruelties ? . . . Well; to proceed. 
AH was done that could be done. Hospitals, educational 
establishments, orphanages, and schools sprung up on 
every side; and the lawless Druse found that it was for 
his own benefit to clip his wings ere they should be clipped 
for ever by others, and to bring himself within the bounds 
of civilization and education. He has professedly, out¬ 
wardly “d-zahir" put his neck under the yoke, as a 
civilized creature, sends his children to Christian schools ; 
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“Miliiades had obtained possession of Lemnos, the Pdas- 
gians having been expelled from Attica by the Athenian?, 
whether justly or otherwise I am not able to determine. 
Kecatarus, son of Hegesander, in his history says unjustly.* 
l he Athenians, according to him, observing their territory 
near Hymettus, which they had given up to the Pclasgi as 
a reward for building them a wall, wdl cultivated, whereas 
formerly it produced little and was of no estimation, they 
expelled them from it without any other motive than envy 
and a desire of obtaining the place. The Athenian account 
says that the Pclasgi were justly expelled. This people, 
they assert, made hosiile incursions from Hymettus, and 
frequently offered violence to the young women who went 
from Athens to the nine fountains for the purpose of draw¬ 
ing water; for at this period the Greeks had no slaves. Not 
satisfied with treating these with great insolence and bru¬ 
tality, the Pdasgi formed the bolder design of rendering 
themselves masters of Athens. The Athenians think thejjf' 
conduct on this occasion entitled to the highest praise; Cfir 
having detected the Pdasgi in treachery, they might jus tly 
have exterminated them, instead of which they only expel¬ 
led them the country. Thus circumstanced, they dispersed 
themselves, and some of them settled at Lemnos. Sudi ar? 
the different accounts of Hecaucus and the Athenians 
The Pdasgi who settled at Lemnos were very desirous to 
avenge themsdves on the Athenians. Knowing therefore 
the times of public festivals, they prepared two fifty-oared 
vessds to surprise the Atheuian females, who were en¬ 
gaged near Hrauron in edebrating the feast of Diana. 
Many of these fell into their hands, and being carried to 
Lemnos, Ixxamc their concubines. These women had a 
number of children, whom they educated in the Athenian 
language ami manners. These accordingly refused to as¬ 
sociate with the other children of the Pdasgi; and if one 
of them was at any time beaten by them, they mutually ran 
to each other’s assistance. They thought themsdves worthy 
* A* to Dcdona, uc Her. ii. 60. 
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of becoming masters. mid ultimately became so. The IV 
lasgians, observing tins, were much exasperated, for they 
said, If these children unite against the offspring of our 
legitimate wives, and are continually aiming at superiority 
over them, whai will they du when they arrive at mannood:' 
They resolved therefore to put these children to death, after 
\v h ieh they also determ in ed to kill their mOthf!rs. This act ion, 
added to the former one, in which the women of Lemnos 
destroyed aU their husbands with Thoas ihdr king, induced 
the Greeks to call every atrocious crime Leroman. 

t* The Pelasgians. after the above murder of their children 
and concubines, found their earth, and cattle, and wsvcs> 
alike cursed with sterility, to obtain relief from which, they 
sent a deputation to Delphi The Pythenn commanded 
them to render such satisfaction to die Athenians as they 
should require; Accordingly, they went to Athens, engage 
ing themselves to submit to u hatever was proposed. 1 he 
Athenians set in order some couches in the Prytaucutn* 
which they adorned with the greatest magnificence ; they 
prepared also a table, covered with every delicacy ■ they then 
required them to surrender Lemnos in a similar state of 
abundance, ’When/ answered they, * one of your vessels 
fifaU in a single day make its passage to our country with 
a northern wind, wc will comply with w hat you require. 
This they conceived to be impracticable, as Attica lies con¬ 
siderably to the south of Lemnos- After sonic \ care, when 
the Keisonese i*n the Hellespont came under the power ol 
the Athenians, MiMades the son ot Kenton. under favour 
of die Etesian winds, passed in a single day from Etscos in 
the Kcrsoncse to Lemnos, He instantly ordered them W 
depart from Lemnos, reminding them of the declaration of 
the orach-, the lulfilroent of which they little expected. 
With this the HephaestiarLS complied; but the Myrenoh not 
allowing the Kereonesc to be Attica, sustained a siege mid 
were compelled to surrender. Thus through Miitiadcs die 
Athenians became masters of Lemnos." 
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is gradually, but very slowly, adopting civilized dress and 
civilized manners; protesses to believe less in his own 
khahvat, and his own u'kkal, and can no longer boast 
of his hidden religion, and his secret religious books* 

He has effectually succeeded, for nearly nine hundred 
years, in deceiving men as to what he really believed, 
assuming outwardly the Mohammedan religion in order 
to have the lawful authorities on his side and full protec¬ 
tion for his bloodthirsty propensities. Had the general 
body of the Mohammedans known that their highly 
venerated prophet was regarded by this people as an 
incarnation of the evil one, who had first transmigrated 
through the bodies of Noah, Moses, and Jesus, all three of 
whom they highly revere as the ajiostlcs of God, they 
would, most assuredly, in the time of their bygone power, 
have exterminated the Druses from off the face of the 
earth ; and- they would, even now, if they knew all, bear 
an eternal hatred against them. Hut this has only been 
discovered through the fortunes of war, which have now 
put an end to the mystery with which they loved to 
enshroud all that concerned themselves. 

In the wars which Ibrahim Hasha, in 1837, and the 
Maronites in 184Z, waged against them, their khalw.1t 
were plundered, ami many of their t>ooks found their way 
into the great public libraries of Europe, M. Silvestrc dc 
Sacy was the first to give to the world at large some true 
idea of what the Druse religion really consisted. For¬ 
merly many, indeed, 1 may say, most people, both in Syria 
and elsewhere, believed that they worshipped a calf; but 
this has been proved to be an error. 

Six volumes, containing one hundred and eleven epistles, 
tonm their sacred books ; each volume taking its name 
trom the title of the first epistle. They were written by 
Hamza ibn Ahmed, sumamed El-Hdiy; who. in reality, 
was the author of this religion, and wrote the greater 
number of these books. In all of thetn there is an attempt 
made to imitate the style of the Koran ; but the perform- 
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ance falls far inferior to the rich eloquence, forcible 
expression, and classical Arabic in which Mohammed 
composed his book. None are allowed the privilege of 
possessing or reading them but such as have been inducted 
into the mysteries of their religion, and who form that class 
among them known by the name of “ u'kkdl. 

From their books we find that they believe in the 
existence of one eternal and supreme Being. Also that he 
appeared ten times in the human form, which they call 
manifestations, the last of which took place in the person 
of EMUkim. 

With regard to the Gospel, they believe as their religious 
catechism says: '* that it is true; for it is the sayings of 
the Lord Christ, who was Salman-cl-Fharisy during the 
life of Mohammed, and who is Hanueh, the son of Ali.— 
not the false Christ who was bom of Mary, for this latter 
was the son of Joseph." • 

Their belief in the transmigration of souls is very strong, 
that is to say, that the soul leaves one human body at 
death ami enters another of a new-born infant, either in 
a better or worse condition, according as it (the soul) 
deserves to be punished or rewarded; and the)' believe 
that the soul is sometimes conscious of the different con¬ 
ditions of life through which it has passed, although they 
do not affirm that such cases are frequent. The following 
incident is one among many others of the kind which they 
relate :— 

A child, five years old, in Djebebcl-Aala, complained 
of tlie life of poverty which his parents led, anti alleged 
that he had been a rich man of Damascus; that on his 
death, he was bom in another place, but had lived only 
six months; that he was bom again among his present 
friends, and demanded to be carried to that city. He was 
taken there by his relatives, and on the way astonished 
them by his correct knowledge of the names of the 
different places which they passed. On reaching the city 
he led the way through the various streets to a house. 
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which he said had been bis own. He knocked, and cabled 
the woman of the house by her name ; and, on being 
admitted, told her that he had been her husband, and 
asked after the welfare of the several children, relatives, 
and acquaintances whom he had left. The Druses of the 
|dace soon met io inquire into the truth of the matter. 
The child gave them a full account of It is past life among 
them* of the names of his acquaintances, the property 
which he had possessed, and the debts which he had left. 
All was found to bo strictly true, except a small sum, 
which he said a certain weaver owed him. The man was 
called, and on tin- claim being mentioned to him, he 
acknowledged it, pleading his poverty for riot having paid 
it to the children of rhe deceased* The child then asked 
the woman, who had been his wife, whether sTie hnd^oujid 
a sum of money which he had hidden in the cellar, and on 
her replying In the negative, he went directly to the place, 
dug up the treasure, and counted it before them. The 
money was found to be exactly of the amount and kind 
of species which he had specified. His wife and children, 
who had become? considerably older than himself, then gave 
him some money, and lie returned with his new friends to 
his mountain home. 

Nothing is tnor ? sacred with a Druse, than his public 
reputation. He will overlook an insult if known only to him 
who has offered it; and will put up with blows, where his 
interest is concerned, provided no &nc is a witness; but the 
slightest abuse, real or fancied, given in public he revenges 
with the greatest fucy. This is the most remarkable 
feature i it the national character. I a public, a 1 may 
apfwar honourable ; but lie is easily tempted to a contrary 
behaviour, ** hen he has reason :□ think that his conduct 
will remain undiscovered. The ties of blood and friend¬ 
ship have no power among them ; nnd the son no sooner 
attains the years of maturity than he begins to plot against 
his father. 

1 he best feature in the Dnrse character is that peculiar 
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law of hospitality which forbids ever to betray a guest 
during the time that he remains a guest. It is said that no 
consideration of interest or dread of power will induce a 
Druse to give up a person who has once placed himself 
under his protection, that is to say, while he remains under 
his protection : but the cruel events of 1860 proved that 
cold-blooded treachery is deeply rooted in their hearts, not¬ 
withstanding tlie outward assumption of honour, generosity, 
and noble hospitality which they love to make a show of, 
but cm easily evade under some pretence when it suits 
their private interest 

It is a curious thing that China is believed by the I )ruscs 
to be inhabited wholly by persons professing the same re¬ 
ligion as themselves; and they suppose that on the death of 
their best men, their souls reappear in that country. They 
believe also that large numbers of believers are disguised 
by professing false religions in all the kingdoms of the 
world. At one time they supposed that, from the friendly 
attitude which the officials of the British Government held 
to them, the whole British nation were Druses; and if they 
have now given up this hope, they still retain the idea that 
a considerable body of believers exists among them. 

It would be most interesting to dive a little into the 
peculiarities of their religion, for although Dc Sacy and - 
many others have almost made them common property,, 
still there may be some among the readers of this paper 
who cannot easily lay their hands on the works of these 
writers, and would be glad of a few particulars. 

When a Druse desires to lie initiated into his religion, 
he is required to bind himself solemnly by the following 
covenant:— 

“ I.-. the son of-. in sound reason, anil with my 

full consent and preference, do now absolve myself from 
all sects and religions which contradict the religion of our 
Lord El fUkim of infinite [lower; and do acknowledge 
that there is no adored God in heaven, or existing Lord 
on earth, except our Lord El Hakim. (May his name be 

hew stains, vol. iil o 
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praised!) I do give up myself, soul and body unto him, 
anti undertake to submit to all his orders, and to know no¬ 
thing but the obedience of our Lord, who appeared in 
Egypt, in the human form. I shall render the homage 
due to him to none else, whether past, present, or expected* 
I submit to whatever he sees fit to decree respecting me* 

1 shall keep the secrets of my religion, and speak of them 
to none but l_ nitarians. It I ever torsake the religion of 
our Lord, or disobey any of his commands, may I be ab¬ 
solved from the adored Creator, and cut off from the 
privileges oi the ministers, and I shall justly deserve im¬ 
mediate punishment." 

The right of induction is performed by the " u'kkal,” by 
simply putting the IBooks of wisdom into the hands of the 
candidate. 

I he " u kk;U are divided into two classes, the simply 
initiated, and those who have entirely devoted themselves 
to the interests and duties of religion, and who aspire to a 
higher degree ol sanctity. I he latter are distinguished by 
the additional title o! I wayia, though this distinction is not 
always observed. 1 he simply initiated are required to 
avoid in their dress all gaudy colours and new-fangled 
fashions, and in conversation to abstain from swearing and 
obscene language. Their deportment should always be 
grave anil dignitied ; and the)* are in no wise to drink 
spirituous liquors or even to smoke. They are forbidden 
to eat or drink in the houses of governors, or in any other 
place where they have reason to suppose that tire article's 
of food are bought with money extorted, or otherwise un¬ 
righteously got. 

I he I wayia pretend, or, shall we rather say, aspire, to a 
much higher degree of outward sanctity. Their dress is 
peculiar, and is made of the simplest materials and in the 
simplest am! most primitive fashion. The turban and coat, 
however, arc their jxirticular badge; the former being made 
< f a narrow slip of white cloth wound round the skull-cap 
of red doth in a peculiar spherical manner; and the coat is 
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made of home-spun wool, streaked with broad stripes of 
white and black. 

The most distinguished among them assume an air of 
profound humility ; and as they accustom themselves, with 
this object in view, to a downcast attitude of the head, this 
forced position eventually becomes natural to them. In 
conversation they never use a bad word or oath, or even a 
word which the most fastidious taste docs not pronounce 
to be perfectly proper. They are very scrupulous in using 
choice expressions which shall convey neither more or less 
than the truth. No extravagant or even hyperbolical 
language ever escapes from their lips without due qualihca 
lion. Suppose one of this class desired to say tiiai he had 
eaten the best jart of a loaf of bread, when he had actually 
eaten only half or three-quarters, he would express himself 
in this way, “ I liave eaten a whole loaf—a part of iL” In 
this way, hyperbole and other figures of speech being 
particularly common in the Oriental style, they find them* 
selves under the necessity of retrenching or qualifying 
very much of wliat they say. This gives a hesitation to 
their speech, and sanctimonious air to their demeanor, 
which arc very annoying, and sometimes even disgusting. 
They never engage in trade as such, for a means of liveli¬ 
hood, but alway's have more or less of landed property 
which they cultivate, and from which they derive their 
living. The money which they gel in exchange for their 
goods, when they have reason to believe that it was 
obtained in some improper way. they always exchange with 
some Christian or Jew. 

In none of their ixaoks on religion is any act of mercy, or 
charity, or neighbourly kindness recognised or commanded, 
or even hinted at. as acceptable l>efore God, except in so 
far as it may serve in forwarding the one sole object ami 
end of their existence, namely to establish a good reputa¬ 
tion for themselves and their religion. 

Their meetings in their khalwit are not spent exclusively 
in strictly religious exercises; or rather, l should say, the 
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Druse regards politics as, perhaps, the most important ami 
interesting part ol his religious services. Accordingly in 
these assemblies, after certain portions of their sacred books 
arc read, and a sort of prayer or adoration to the supreme 
Creator is chanted, which forms the usual course of their 
religious worship, the women, and those who have only 
received the first degrees of initiation, retire, and leave the 
place to the elder and higher grade of U'kkals : after which 
the true object of their assembling is entered upon, and this 
is strictly political. Every item of information in reference 
to politics gained by any member, in any way whatever, is 
laid before the whole. Everything is carefully discussed, 
and fully sifted and talked over, every step to be taken is 
thoroughly studied. Every plan is thoughtfully worked 
out, before it is committed to the charge of intelligent, com¬ 
petent, and reticent messengers, who spread it through the 
length and breadth of the Druse possessions with the most 
pei feet secrecy. In order to provide among them for a 
universal union of sentiment and joint action at all times, 
two or three distinguished places, which have constant 
communication with each other, take the lead by general 
consent Ba’akllu in the Lebanon, near Deir el Kamar, 
ami El Bagada in the Hermon. near Hasbeiya, are the two 
places which hold the first rank of eminence among others 
of their kind. From these, information and orders proceed 
t«» provincial khalwat; and from them the news is ramified 
to the local meetings of every village, without any outsider 
Ix-ing aware of the least movement. 

This order of proceeding is so well kept up, that in time 
of war there is a general secret understanding pervading 
the whole community, from which a series of acts ensue 
that are sanctioned by the highest dignitaries of the Druses, 
and which form an integral part of the general policy 
adopted by them. It is said, and no doubt it is quite true, 
that their success in war is to be attributed in a great 

measure to this perfect unity of action and reticence of 
speech. 
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Like every secret association, they have a general sign 
by which they recognise each «it her, but as that which they 
have hitherto adopted is now well known, they have pro- 
babiy changed it for some other. 

As it is a maxim with them to adopt the religious 
practices of the country in which they reside, and to profess 
the creed of the Strongest, there is no doubt that many, if 
out all, who have much to do with English people, or re¬ 
side for any lengthened space of time in England, will adopt 
and profess to believe the Protestant religion, as being the 
established religion of the English nation, just as in 
Mohammedan countries they profess Islamism ; and when¬ 
ever they mix with Mohammedans, they arc careful to per¬ 
form the rites prescribed by their religion, 

1 left Syria for the last time in 1SS2, but. by means of 
correspondeuce, have continually kept myself informed uf 
the state of affairs among the Druses as well as among the 
other nationalities, both native and foreign, residing p that 
place. The tide of civilization is slowly, very slowly yet 
surely, percolating through the masses, until the mud hut 
of dm Druse has fell the benefit of It, and the habiliments 
of Ids daughters, if not of his wife, have become mure 
refined and attractive, it not so picturesque as before. To 
those who knew the Druse forty years ago the change is 
very great; but it is more perceptible among those who 
live in dose proximity to Bcyrout Within the last six 
weeks I Jmve had information of two incidents which, to 
my mind, dearly prove that the Druses arc getting more 
*' Europeanized,' if 1 may use that expression, than they 
were even in 1SS2, and which show* that civilization is 
outwardly progressing among them—that, at least, the 
outward man is becoming apparently more amenable to 
the humanizing influences around him. 

The first incident is this—that thru Druse princesses 
have, on the application of their own friends and relations. 
Income puptU in the British Syrian Boarding School at 
Ifcyrout I 
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I or many years education has slowly been creeping in 
1 lie Druse is shrewd and intelligent, and he 
lias found that the knowledge obtained solely from his own 
Khalwar mid his own U'kkdl is no longer sufficient for 
him. I mviiling to be left stranded by himself among the 
shoals or ignorance, and thus lose prestige for himself and 
his religion as a Druse, he very wisely and, dare 1 add, 
cunningly, puts his prejudices in Ids pocket, and sends Jus 
children io Christian schools. This course of action has 
crept in upon him step by siep. as If he were impelled to 
it by a pressure of circumstances too great to l>e battled 
with. First, only the sons, of the common people were 
allowed to attend 11 English" schools. Then the per¬ 
suasions of ■ English hulks prevailed, and, as a great 
favour, first one, then another, and then a third daughter 
of the Dr li a? people was classed among the pupils ! 
Another year or two rolled on, and tin- young sheikhs, 
ashamed of seeing the children of their dependents getting 
In advance of them in culture, put their pride m their 
pocket (anything put in the picket can be brought out 
when necessary for use), and in the same insulated manner 
sought the benefits of English education ! Now the climax 
is reached—the Druse sheikhs themselves send thetrdauo'h- 
tors, or either have begun U> dv so, to mingle freely—to 
sit, and eat, and sleep, to study and play—with die daugh¬ 
ters, not only >f commoners, but of chose very people 
whose blond they caused to How like water, and boasted 
of its sweetness! Can the leopard change his spots, nr 
ihc bloodthirsty tiger his insatiable love of human flesh ? 
I know not I 1 care not to decide this point, and 1 will 
not sit in judgment upon it. Time Will show 1 And cer¬ 
tainly I rib believe that God s grace is ail powerful. There 
wc will leave it, and jjass to the second incident. 

An English gentleman, wishing to be an eye-witness of 
the home life among the Druses in the privacy of their own 
villages, following Lancs example among the Egyptians, 
wem to the Lebanon, and took up hh abode among the 
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I >ruses. He: was a Freemason, am! it occurred to him one 
day, when surrounded only by U'kkal, to put them to the 
test, and see whether it were possible that there could be 
any connection between the secret society of the Druses 
and that of the Freemasons. He did not dream that 
such a tiling could be possible, but merely followed what 
appeared to him an idle whim of the moment To his 
intense surprise, however, scarcely had he made the usual 
sign than the assembled U'kkdl, looking at each other with 
great astonishment in their faces, rose up in one mass, and 
gave him the right hand of fellowship ! They immediately 
accepted him as a true brother in their fraternity, and in¬ 
sisted upon treating him thenceforward as entirely one ot 
themselves. I do not consider this last incident as wholly 
the result of increased civilization, but fancy that a good 
deal of policy was mixed up with it. Still, it is interesting: 
though is it not just possible that henceforward they will 
ding more strongly to their cherished idea that many, il 
not most, of the English are Druses at heart, and believe 
that Freemasonry is only another name for the tenets of 
El- Hakim-bi-Amrihg ? 




ORIENTAL CONGRESS NEWS* 

t^i OU01 ™ g * mtcmcFlt has ^ MXn is * u *<* by the Presque aaj Vice- 
FnrsdenH of ih^ Statutory Ninth FnkWotia! Crnigr«a of OdcntalUo, 
to Members, Orientalists, anti fronds of OritnJal Studies-:— 

0/fcc - 0)(twtit University Issirnrk, 

W ok I no, Njftitmte# I jib, 1891. 

Dear Sip— 1 have the honor of tnfomitog you tlm die publications of 
, above Congress will extend to several volumes, containing » mass of 
valualde pnpera connected w.tlt almost every Oriental speciality o, *•„!, 
traak w apt' 1 nit ton- In order to enable us to publish them, it is 
neeesBry that all Members should flay at least their subscription of Vt or 
’? . a ' IO; I ellltr WH such iddiliori.il amount 33 they may be niKijcd to 

gtve ,n furtherance of tile aims of the Congress generally ami to assist 
It in ns publications. In addition 10 the status of Membership and the 
privileges connected therewith, the subscription will entitle you A 

complete report of the proceedings containing abstracts of jit die tuner* 
5 ?.^ ^ Congrea, as aho paper, «/«* by the Kef. Prafestora 
Wngltt, alanley Leaftes, Adams; Prc£ Sir Monier IVtUiatns, die lw ' n 
C. Taylor, General Showers, Sir R. Meade, lira. IJelkw, Leaner,'sad 
Sehltchlen the Rev. J. Edkms, and Messrs. Hunters Petrie, Claiae, R. 

IC e t * !efn ^®i cuid E. DlUJuiph. Tin? proceetiiitjp amount 
1 ■ taj pages and t lie test to additional asS pages n the “ Special Oriental 
angles* Number» 0 f the “ Aualie Quarterly Review." a A complete 

List uf Members [signatory and ordiaaryl, the Statutes, etc. 3. Proceedings 

and meicelliinetuis pajters between loth Orsober. ias Sl and roth September 
1891 (most, if not all, oT which hue already been )tn , to you) , , A 
work on the" Ethnology of Afghanistan," specially written for the Congress 
UySurgeon-Ceiieri] Hi U r . Sellew, C.S.L, late Chief Poltlieul Offi^ al 
ksbul (rto pages). 5. Initodutiion to the same (2, tap,). <j n lc 
Rev IL GoUaneP, Paper on the "Dignity of Inborn in fc Talmud.' 

fir. Lertnet'* pamphlets on ■ Muhammadanism," and on the "Science 
of languages and Ethnography," with special reference to llmtta a 

Eandit Maliesh Chandra Xyayaratna. For Mrar.lL of 

Shostn^ ^ 5 tl0n . 0n ^ ; Elrmentares da Crammatica da Lingua 

Stetnia. Manual pita o Eitodio de Slarkrito Claaico, (I ) Escmieios a 
pninetra, lautrna, d„ Samscrito: (fl.) by Rfc£ 0. de VasconecllM-Ahretl. 
For Membm of the .Arabic Section only ; Treatise « ft* lo S d rights^ 
MidtaramruUn Unman by Sheikh Hamm Pathuliah. Mrmbcre H,o a™ 
l t.it ft* subscrtpiten will further he entitled to receive a, c «? Zf 
(uthers pymg double) the Summaries of Research up to date in hL 
-d Atamrnc. Arabic and Attbiopi, Assyria,ogy, 
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Coptic, Sinology, Palestinology, Indo-Chinese, Malayan, Turkish, Dra* 
vidian, Comparative Philology, Oriental Archaeology, Indian Numismatics, 
as also all other publications that may be issued by the Oriental University 
Institute, to which these and the remaining papers have been made over 
as the custodian of the archives, dies, and plates of the Statutory Inter¬ 
national Congresses of Orientalists, and a scat of an annual Oriental British 
Congress, of an Oriental Academy, and of annual Oriental Examinations. 
Orientalists or friends of Oriental Studies wilt be allowed to become 
Members of the Statutory Ninth International Congress, and to receive 
the publications thereof by notifying their wish at any time between the 
date of this circular tetter, and the date of the Statutory Tenth Internationa) 
Congress of Orientalists, which will take place at Seville in Spain in 
Scptctnlicr—October, 189a. The names of intending Members for the 
Congress in Spain, as also those of mere subscribers to any one or more of 
the above-mentioned publications already issued, or to be issued, will be 
registered by Dr. Leitner, Woking. 'The Asiatic Quarterly Review,’* the 
authorized organ of the Statutory Congresses of Orientalists, will publish, 
as tar as possible in txienso, all the papers read before, or sent to, or 
announced os being sent to the Congress, but not yet received, that may 
be accepted, besides publishing its usual matter on current subjects of 
Oriental Literature, Laws, Languages, Politics, Religions, Social Condition, 
Geography, Science, etc. (subscriptions per annum, £ 1). Members who 
have paid their subscription will also receive a Grand Diploma of Statutory 
Membership in the event of their being desirous of maintaining the 
original Statutes of the Congress of the casting Series as founded in Paris 
in 1873, which will give them the right of voting at all the future Statutory 
Congresses of the Series, of which they may desire to become Members. 
The Executive Committee and the Delegate General being, by a Resolution 
of tile Congress, in function as a “Cornu* de Permanence," till the ceat 
meeting of the Statutory Congress, or, till the publications of the Statutory 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists are issued, or whenever the 
interests of the continuation or the cause require it Isec Resolution of 
Paris, dated 1 ith September, 1873!, are empowered to confer, in accordance 
with certain publidy approved and fixed principles of Award, Diplomas, 
Certificates, or Medals in the name of the Congress, for any Papers, 
Collections, etc., that have been announced, but have not yet been 
received. 

'flic following subscriptions have already been received towards the 
Reception, Publication, and other expenses of the Congress, which 
amount to j£i,8oo— 


£ > d. 

The Qnthvntbn' Company 50 o o 

Mr. Ixdnir Modi] 50 o o 

lir. W. If. Bellew ... ... yj o 0 

Uii Kkcdirncy The Jipaoc 

AmhoMblor - ... to to O 

It- H. The Itibni* at Trctun- 

cwt m «•» ... ... to o o 

Sir Lepel Griflw ... 10 o o 

ttanon CL de Kvulrr q 9 o 

Chief Justice Way ... ...650 


£ a. d. 

Sir Reliant Mcado ... _ e> c o 

Mr. C. II. E. Carmichael 300 

Sir Charlc* Xictaboa ~~ ... 1 3 o 

(Hfoeral Fiji long ... ... 7 t o 

Mr. Arthur Cato ... ... 5 5 a 

Dr. G W, Lcititet ... ... 900 o o 

TheOriemal t'nifmilylaUhule 100 o o 
Kr». C TayUw, D.D.. Staler 

of St. John'*, Cambridge... 20 o o 
Mr. UaoiAJIa ... ... j t o 
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^,300 have been already received by Members* subscriptions of £\ 
“ rh; *nore are expected under that head; so tliat the sura required 
to specially suliscribed for, is about jC'joo. 


Hie following circular has been issued in connection with the forthcoming 
Statutory Tenth International Congress of Orientalists to be held at the 
Alroxar at Seville, from the 23rd September to the i*t Octolier, 1892, and 
*nd to be followed by the Congress «r Americanists of C.cograjihers, 
the celebration of Festivities in connection with the Fourth Centenary of 
Christopher Columbus. 


Xmk COXGR&S INTERNATIONA!. DE3 ORlENTAI-ISTE8 

(sor la base cle Sutuls et lies print':ipc*priraiu£s du Congrts 
foiulatcur de Patis, 1873). 

Seville, Septembre Octohre, 1892. 


- . _ MoKiita, Dfcewbrr^ 1891, 

Mu.WJ.L fc sr iionmbi CollI^ce,— 

N«»us avons I hoimcur dc vous informer que le io:nc Cungrfes Inter, 
national des Orientalistcs se rfonira A Seville entre hi 23 Scptcrabrc et 
h- 1 Octobre, 1892, sous la prudence dr Sm Excellence Don Antonia 
Canovaa del Castillo, President du Conseil des Ministres et Directcur de 
I'Acad&nie koj ale de 1’Histoirc dc Madrid et sous le lutronagc dcS.A.T.R. 
I’Archiduc Reiner d’Autrichc. 

M* ncuf Congrts pnfcAIents sc soot reunis k Pari* (1873), Loodrts 
<1874), Sl Petersbourg (iS 7 6>, Florence (1878), Merlin Lcyde 

(1884), Vienne (188ft), Stockholm Christianu (1889), l^ondrcs (1891). 

U tifle de SthiUc ayam etc choisie ,.sr le Congrbs dc Undre* con.mc 
srige dc b distune Session, le Comity de Londres a tranuim rcgulicremcnt 
so pouvoirt au Comite espagnol organisatcur de cette Session. 

Ce Comte est sous la presidei.ee de & E. Don .Antonio Cannvas del 
Castillo et la vice-prtfsideucc dc S. E. Don /Antonio Maria Fabid. U 
Secretaire organisaicur est Dr. Ayuso, Professcur de Sanscrit Ik IX’nivente 
•le Madrid. On pourra sadresser ii lui ou au* smmi-ncj pour tow 
rcjccigiicmcuts, I'envoi des niJmoircs, des cotisatinns dc Membre, 
ouvrages, etc. 

U pri, dc U cointioD ot dc .6 .lulling, JO pctttM, ou dc *> (bun. 
On peut loascnre cn France »u Comte du Ccmenairc a I’Arabassadc 
dhspagne. 3<s Boulevard de Courccllcs, oua la SocfcuS Aod^miquc Indo* 
L.nnotse, 44. Rue de Rennes; chct M. E. Lcraw, Editenr, ,8, R uc 
!lanaparte, Pwit; cn Anglcterrc cbe* MM. Hachettc. Ij^utcs, King 

1 an Street, Ssrand, l»tidrci, d cn autrea pare chcx M.\L lea Dcl«tue$ 

du Xmc Co-grci d« OtteotoW U* Member, dhoicnt iuscriu 
xcccviont le (#ran 1 D. plume Statutauv. 
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lx Programme sctentifiipic tm’inwsefa lc» bcciiUM imraolcs : 


а. Souimaiir «Je* rcchcrdw nri U t l" 

iltpatt 1891. 

б. I. Ijngin^srmitfcjiK* exceptor Aral*. 

2. TAratw et ritlun. 

3. AnjTiot*^. 

4. Pjlwtiuol^ie. 

e. ljmjjuc* xryrnoex. 1 !.« SaB«mt ct 
I'Hituluuwwr. 

2. Ic Fall ct lc BcHithlhtsoie. 

3. rirnuun et Ic 2 onuWfi»nr»mf. 

J. 1 * ACririuar. *we rcxcejrtioH de 1 ‘ E£?pte. 
i*. EgyjXvdggie. 

/. Amc Ccsurale ct Donhuan. 

(. KrlfRU-ti* crnnparce* (y mmptl* 
Mpbukgir, rh3ii»rt|»f»ie, Le>K 

Sciences omnialo, lll»tultc, rt<. 

A. Lingvo corapjjoo. 

9. EncoBiigemeut <U» etmla omeotalcs. 

/. fliudet Indo-Chlnoix*. 

I. Sinvloglc, 


J. I.tU'Jr* Japonatscs. 

•v. Etudes 1 imudiiniiti. 
it. MaLuais ct PotyocMC. 

0, OitrVbxikUtrr* |»um c»|>Ln*tecj\. 

/ rbiiutogie etluKigrajUiiciuc, y compth 
lei mtgntidiu do race*, 
f. I* Art, I* Arcbcidogie, U Numomatiqur, 
et Part imluuml dc I’Ovirut. 
r. fieUiiout atco iav\raat*ot les pcnpln 
tie t OilnU- 

l . La Ungumkiuv twicuuk en cuiomcice 

etc (ntc wuwectlimt poor Ice ililfc* 
ttiUtt U»{uu HMxiaucs ut Jcntdo). 
t L'AuthiOfKdocte, U Science et In pro- 
dahs, naturett c< utiftincL, dr 
l'Otieul. 

h . l.'Oticot «l rAnieeuiiie- 
t\ [.'tVrient el b Prnmaiile lberi«nnc> 

m. fcU|*tsitiua <le litres et il'oLjct» i 

Pippui lies Sections •uiuiemiutmc'ev. 


Lc programme detaillr sera redige par la R. Academia dc la Hhtoria <le 
Madrid, la K. Academia de Hellas l-etras dc Seville,la R. Academia dc RcIUft 
Arte*, rUuirereite ct I’Athcnce de eelte vflle. 

I j Couronne et FAyutandento prtparent dea fetes it l'Alcazar, aux Casas 
Capitulares, i la Casa Lanya, a la Casa dc Pilatos, aux casinos (cerclc*), au 
theatre de S. Fornxiilu ct i la Plaza »le Toros, tie* visites la Hibliottca 
Colomluna, & 1 ‘Arcbivo dc Imitas, aux inustfes, aux principaux monuments, 
\ b Manufacture dc* tabacs, aux manufactures dc Tnona, dcs ptomenades 
aux Dcliciax, de* excursion* sur lc Guadalquivir, etc., etc. 

\a Session sera stiivic d’exemrion* i Cordoue, Malaga, Grenade. Cadiz, 
Xcrtf*, ct Huelva, afin de permettre aux Membra du Congrirs de visiter les 
plus beau* monuments arabes de TAndaloJisic ct *0 jrrincipaus vdle*. 

Lc programme sera nns |rrocliaincmcnt cn distribution. 


PASCtJAL l>E GAVAXCOS, 

Dfl^guti du Gouvciucmcnt dc i'Espagne. 

G. \V. Lrrrxsit, 

Dclrgnc, Secretaire General du 9m e 1 ’ongre* International dcs Oricnuliatcs. 
MaKquis at Cftotana, \C4mili it /krntivtt/w,) 

U^lcgtnf General en France. Wonsn, Scurry. 


/vj it/A Cenltnary ff tU Ducavny ej Amrnta. 

*l*hc following is the preliminary official programme in connexion *itb 
the above celebration :— 

u xlje Sfwmixh Go > cm men t, being desirous of celebrating with splendour 
the fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America, ore arranging for that 
purpose a variety of festivities and gathering*, of which some, by their 
international character, arc of special interest. Among them may be 
noted: 

'•The Exhibition* which will open In Madrid tlte tzth September, 189a, 
and remain open until the 31st December following. 
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“ * n,e Congress of Americanists, which will be held in Huelva from the 
ist to the Oth October of the some year. 

“ The International Congress of Orientalists (tenth session), which will 
be held between the a 9 th September* and the 12th October, 189a, at 

Seville. 

AnJ the Geographical Hispana-Portuguesc-American Congress, which 
will take place in Madrid in the month of October. 

" 0n€ of ,hc Exhibition* called the Historical American Exhibition of 
Madrid, has for its object to represent in the most complete maimer the 
state in which were the different countries of tlic New Continent before 
the arrival of the Europeans and at the time of the Conquest till the 18th 
century. It will contain objects, models, reproductions, plans, draughts, 
etc., having reference to the people who then inhabited America—then- 
customs and their civilisation—which have a bearing on the early nav;- 
gators, the first colonists, and the Conquest itself. 

I Uc other Exhibition, called the Historical European Exhibition of 
Madrid, will also be retrospective; it will embrace the objects of art belong¬ 
ing to the period conqwifted between the beginning of the 15th century 
and the end of the 17th century, giving on idea of the degree of civilization 
which the colouring nations had attained at the time of the Conquest. 
Architectural works will not be contained among the objects of art admitted 
to the Exhibition. 

A place will be specially set apart for receiving the liturgical objects 
of art in use in Catholic worship. 

I he third Exhibition will be an International Industrial Exhibition. 

I he fourth Exhibition will be an International Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts.* 


Sci/mrr t>f Traiulitfration . 

The Committee appointed by the General Meeting of the 9th Septem- 
ber, 1S91, to consider and report on the various Schemes of Translitera¬ 
tion submitted to the Congress have selected those of Prof Sir Monier 
Williams and the Rev. Trofcssor Stanley Uatho, D.D., as deserving of 
consideration, and have arrived at the following final resolution 

“ The Committee is disposed to concur with Prof. Sir Monier Williams 
in his recommendation of the improved Jonesian system for the scientific 
Iran ^iteration of Indian languages, so far as the English-speaking races 
are concerned, not in order to supersede the use of the native characters 
by natives, or the.r study by European scholars, but as a mere convenience 
when printing them m Roman type. The Committee further disapproves 
of the ptem adopted in the “Sacred Books of the East,-of rendering 

1 .. r th °/ Ch wilh 44 A,h Ww " J»»«" M “ Cain,- or M ciuras - 
as Aaras, as bemg likely to lead to mispronunciation by the reader 
and to mistakes by the primer. In the Committee s opinion, any scheme 
of tran*.iteration must be of limited application. In popular, as opposed 
to the scientific, transliteration of Oriental sounds, or in ordinary English 

• N.tt* -The rxxct i«e« u,u Cc win be *0 oironjml i* fi. in .... 

Olhet Concrete! uJ FtaUmle*. ^ u w w ,n »uh the 
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publications, such common English fepdlmg as hs 1 cast liable to ditfcrciit 
modes of pronunciation appears (o be most suitable for the ordinary Eng¬ 
lish reader. As regards I he scheme of Professor S. Loathes for Hebrew 
consonants, the Co mm ii tee regard it as wodhy of .uHcntfon, Uu, a? regards 
vowel** the Committee would prefer die tjuajUfty to be indicated by jhc 
ordinary signs rather than by italicised vowels. The Conimitlee, in ctm- 
chisfon, feel it iIlcji duty to reiterate and endorse the warning regarding 
Jill attempts at any unbend system if TtamdiUmtiad that has been 
expressed at (lie Sectional and General Meetings, .n also in iht programme 
of the Congtcs?, which are yttaehcTl to this Resolution 1 

The letter of the Congress: to ihc Scotch t'mversibi Coniiiiiitsksners 
regarding (he undesirability of omitting Oriental Languages and Philology 
(rom the Honours* Course In Ares has been re printed and circulated by 
them among the Commissioners for opinion. hope to he aLIc to 
announce a favourable result in our next issue. 


The suggestion* uul Resolution of the General Meeting held on the 
;th September regarding the Oriental Institute in Naples ant! the com- 
Uuuttc^t or Eastern wit It Western inrtruflion in such Institutions (see 
pqge UL Of Proceedings in fast A tin !b Quarterly} have been submitted 
to the Italian Government and to the Lund on and Edinburgh Chambers 
of Commerce, 

In acknowledging the services of M. Ayiaaoier as Delegate of the French 
Government, the opportunity was taken of eiujdiasiring his objection to 
takking or seeulamirtg ihe education of OrieMibt in Colonics trader 
European adtnmivtmLion. 

The Japan Society, founded by the exenkjia of ilie Secretaries of the 
JxiaiMse Section of the Oriental Congress, held iu first meeting of the 
OrgEtnmng Ctemcfl at the room of the Society of Arts on Tuesday even¬ 
ing, the iSth December,. t%*. Its prosperts of success ere exceedingly 
good, Wtf intend to publish particular of its Operations in oar nest issue. 

The remaining Resolutions of the last Congress are in course of being 
carried our, whh the happiest results. 

His Grace ibe Duke Of Norfolk, whose iiitfurEuuiitc absence hom Eng¬ 
land prevented hb showing any hospitality that be might have doited to 
extend to the Members of the Congress, has sent the following ray fettul 
letter io one of the Secretaries: “I am most isony I could be of no u$e, 
and 1 cannot but fern that it rmjit have given you and others vtiy con¬ 
siderable trouble to heat nothing foam mr. j £m very grieved if It was 
so. t trust you art fully satisfied with die progress of the Congress/' 

H.H the Maharaja of Travancore has written to express bis wtnn 
interest m the great work that the Congress lias been doing, 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES. 

Tnt Pamirt. 

I >k. C. Cartis, whose Toper to the Congress In the Pamir we print else* 
where, has sent Dr. Ixitncr the following letter :— 

“Je n’ai jamais entendu an* Kara-Kirgh ires habitants permanents ties 
Tamils, altribucr le no in de Pamir h unc region du massif bien determiner. 
Us lemployaiem toujoure dans un sent vague, assex mal detini, dans I'ac- 
ception du lieu desert, inhospitalicr. Ik prononccnt Panur ou PattuL Ik 
ne connai.ssaicnt pas par Ic Pamir dit “ Kh.irgoush * ou Pamir des Ucnres 
de la carte de Seivcrtaofl* ct disait simplcmeut RangKoul, Kara koul, 
Alitchoui. sans y afiixcr le terme de Pamer. Ik ne connaissent pas non 
plus sous Its nom* dc '* petit M ct de •'grand'* Pamir les vallces du haut 
Ak-sou et du Sar-i-Koul. \j& denominations dc Pawir-i-KAittmi et du 
Pamir i-Kalant viennent des Walhis qui me semblent avoir empruntc le 
mot dc Pamir des Kirghues leurs voisins. Cette duulite dc bngues, & la 
tinuie linguistique dc tribus de langue eranienne e: lurque. a donne lieu 
diijii 2t d'autres makntendus d’idemiheation gwjgraphiquc commc je I'ai 
raontre dans un article de la Rtvut it in Gcigrafhit (p. 331, 1890). 

M Le Pamir ou les Pamirs sont loin d’etre des endroits absolumcnt deserts, 
j>cu accessible*— <n lie ct sons valcur— four it ttmuJe. M. ct Mine. 
Littled-ile ay ant fait leur voyage pendant la bonne saisou, la saison des 
mouvements de nomades, auroot certainrmcnt ru I'ALu, le Kara-Koul, le 
Kang-Koul, la valine dc 1’Ak-sou, l'Alichour, etc., visits jwu dc nombrettx 
et beaux trmtpcaux, parsetmk de nombreux wi ou lent a Kirghuei. 

•' Ijea piturages des Pamirs jouksent rncme d'nne reputation exception 
nelle, depths Marco Polo, qui rcteve leurs qualite-s par une phrase speciale 
en dtsonl, " qn unc maigre jumeut y deviendroir bien grassc en 10 jours." 
Mai* la bonne chfcre des troupcaux ne dure que 3 ou 4 mots au plus, 
I hiver etonl natif et lesueiges permanentes, precoccs. Qu’en die les mouve¬ 
ments de grandcs masses d'hommes, de cara vanes, soient possible, cela cat 
certain. En hiver, les Pamirs ne sont pas complement deserts oi aban- 
demnes. Certains tribus <Jc Kara kirghi/es. paimi IcsqueU les 'i'citts tien- 
nent le premier rang par le nombre, hivernent dans les replis abiitcs 
de certaines vallecs et entrctiennent mime en vie la rr.ajeure partie de 
leun troupcaux quniqu'ils nc leur fasvent guerc au point de provisions 
Nous les avoirs trouvds au Kang-Koul et dam la vallee de TAk-sou, cn aval 
et cn atnont d’Aktaclu Quoique h politique soit ctrangcre h me* prtfocco- 
tiatums, jc me permets rependant d’avotr une op'mon sur cc qu’on apjxdic 
cn ce moment la *' question ’ du Pamir Peut-ctre n'en cst-ellc que pins im¬ 
partial*. La demarcation des Pamirs, commc voas 1 c dites avec bcaucoup 
dc raison, ^csl “ practically inqrasthlc and certainly unmaintainable-”* U 
n’y a pas dc frontier* ailmraire tncee en travers des Pamirs,—frontier* qui 
ne pent due nanirdle dans ce cas,—resistant h b force dei choscs. lxn 
Pamirs sont dans la s^tbcrc d’influence de la puissance du Nurd, t^ut commc 
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Its perils clats du Xord de I'lnde sont dans ccllc dc b puissance du SudL 
Ccb rcsulic dc la Topographic dc la coutrec aussi hien que dc 1 cut social 
des liabitants, des Ioia, de Tcxfiresxion dc Li solidaritc ethnique. 

“ 11 n'y a {as dc chinoi&eric dc Kashgar oil dc Pekin «|ui pulssc k la 
longue sc maintenir cn travers de cette loi “naturelle." Jc fte comprends 
mime pas comment ccttc rencontre du Cxpitainc Younghosband avee le 
Colonel Ianoff, a pu dunner lieu k cet actfcs dc " nervo*ixroe " — pxrdonncz 
moi Ic mot, mats il est raroetcristique—dc la presse angbisc. Jc sui$ 
persuade tjuc si les deux grande* puissances, en marchc Time vers I'autrc 
en Asie centralc, an lieu d'etre sifporfes pir des cuts dune puissance cn 
somme anodme, avaient unc fronticre commune, la p.tix ct la stability 
seraient plus a&surce* que lorsque ces jietiu &au, intriguant jkhit ou conlrc 
Tunc ou I’autrc, pcuvciil 4 chaque initxnt suscitcr dcs complications re 
tentikuntes. 

14 Jc vous demande portion de ccttc digression qui m'a 6:4 sugger^j par 
la ilcmibre panic de vwtre intfressante lcttrc xu Aferxittf /W, et commc 
I’opinion que j’exprime ealde celles qu'011 ne parugera pas, die me revien* 
dra cntifcre." _ 

It will be seen from the subjoined letter from Mr. LnTLEiMLK that he 
has not been so fortunate, as Dr. Copus sujqtoscs, in seeing large Kirghiz 
encampments during his ctcming the Pamir from north to iwutlv. As for 
the word *' Pamir," Dr. ISeUesr’a comparative vocabulary of Yarkandi, Kir¬ 
ghiz Wakhi, ScrikoH, and Kalmir, confirms Dr. l.ci inert interpretation of 
*• plateau." 

“ \V t poised long stretclics of country. in one instance south of Like 
Karrakol, fifteen or twenty miles, where I don’t think it is any exagge¬ 
ration to say there was not a particle of vegetation of any kind. Of course 
my Tcmarks are coniined to the parts wc vitiied, which you might term 
the backbone of the Pamir system. ( have no doubt whatever to the 
wrest, where the ground shelves down to the Qxus, ami yon have a small 
elevation above the sea. that there the conditions of life arc much mure 
favourable. With the exception of an encampment of about a dozen Jourta 
on the Aliclmr, the only others we came in contact with were one Jourt 
fifteen miles east of Victorii Lake on the Great Pamir, and another Jourt 
on the little Pamir ; nor do I think, from the extreme difficulty we found 
.n getting gras.* for our ponies, that the oouutiy is capable of supporting a 
much larger jiojiulation than it has at present ( There was an encamp¬ 
ment on the Murghab which wc jmsed, but not within sight of)" 

Sr. lltoBi.r ljn-u;t»ju.t. 

Dr. T-citner replied as follows:— 

u J have not the least doubt that yon have correctly described what you 
yourself have seen, but I am equally sure that GnunticheiEsky and Capos 
axe right as to what they hare themselves investigated. Personally, my 
knowledge of the Giigit and adjacent countries gives me a high opinion of 
their fertility, and the variety and multitude of game Had you gone to 
Hunxa and Nogyr (l do not see the latter on your excellent map) you 
would not lave complained of the scarcity of q>ort Sec also lhdduiph on 
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the subject I wm much distressed to hear what you had to tell us of the 
miserable condition of the Wakhis and Yasinis, whose language and legends 
I have studied, and whose physical beauty l admired.” 

The map published by the Royal Geographical Society, in connexion 
with Mr. Littledalc’s journey, although it does not repeat the error in tliat 
of Colonel Grambchkcffeky, of putting Hunxa on the Xagyr side of the 
river, omits the name of Nagyr altogether. We infer from this, that even 
the information possessed by the Intelligence Department of the War Office, 
which is supposed to have supplied all it conveniently can to the Society, 
is still very defective, and we trust to Ik able to fill up its blank by the 
native itineraries in oar possession. 

Mr. Robert Michell's paper on Russian Cartography we have been 
compelled to postpone to nest issue, as also others of great value and use¬ 
fulness, such as tliat of Prof. Abd on Philology, and tliat of Prof. Witton- 
Davies on the promotion of Oriental studies in England. Pasteur Fesquet 
has also sent a very interesting letter on his view regarding the affinities 
between the Shemitic and the Aryan families of language Professor 
Lincke's invaluable Summary of Research in Assyriology, and his paper on 
the colonization of Assyria, will be ready in a few weeks. 

Orifi/at ActuUm\\ Woking. 

The meetings of the Academy, for the reading and discussion of papers, 
books, and collections connected with Oriental Research, or its application, 
or for the initiation of original inquiry, will be held every Saturday after¬ 
noon, between four and six o'clock, beginning with the first Saturday in 
May. For particulars regarding membership. apply to Secretary, Oriental 
Academy, Woking. Arrangements are in progress for the issue of Re¬ 
turn tickets to Members or visitors for single fares, at the Waterloo Station 
Main Line ticket offices. _ 

Mr. C. H. E- Carmichael, Congress Medallist, the eminent Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature, lias translated for our next 
issue Professor G. Maspero’s admirable paper on ** Creation by the Voice 
and the Foincad of Hemiojrolis,'’ as also Professor E. AmclineWs “ Iden¬ 
tifications of Ancient with Modern Egyptian Geography.* 

Professor E. Cordier has largely added to the excellent Summary of 
Sinology which he rend before the last Oriental Congress. The Summaries 
of Research, in sixteen Oriental specialities will, we hope, be published by 
June next, and applications for them are now registered. 

'The next Entrance, Proficiency, High Proficiency, anti Honours Examina¬ 
tions of the Oriental University Institute in the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
Sanscrit, Hindi, Urdu, ami Panjabi languages will be held on and from 
the tit August. 189*. Examinations will also be held in various branches 
of Arabic and Sumcrit literature, as also in Hindu and Muhammadan 
law, and in the Vaidak ami Yunani systems of medicine. Intending candi¬ 
dates should register their names before the 31st March, 1891, f or the 
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subject or branch of the subject la which they dears to be examined, 
giving an account of tlldf Oriental studies; nnd else I using a fee of j£<j| 
which will be lemilteil in the cue of tho-ic MaubU, Pandits, Christian 
ministers, and K.ihkis "i COtmot afford 10 pay it. 

IVc -really re-rct beiny; unable lit this issue to |Hjb|iah 4 Highly interest¬ 
ing account Of Dr. KJtl Blirlci’* personal recollection* of the great Trnj.in 
jaLhfmder, hr. Sditiemnrui, 

Our Rwwttt jjr &■ & lta - ®c KNMAlfjMWO M um* 

MisnVEr, AV; wr &* Jtkumr, /Wn In inking of the Congress of Orien- 
talfytj) (eo like held Si* Spun in l$«ja) the author aim* higher ilwm the often 
su;d srndiui of Oriental echotari He remind* us that Qruuilab&m !us 
mainly influenced Occidental civUiutioffi, especially the Creek and Rotnati, 
ami SVCO the dr?: historical maiufcataiious in Gaul and Ibrria. !n Spain 
the East has affected it* language, produced the sculptures of Ssgonfci, (he 
niiimiments of IluTgos and Carceno, The remaining wealth of the south* 
lYcn of Spin, of Extremadura and Galicia, the ancient alphabet and 
treasures of Cordova, Graiiwla, SetfH<V Toledo, Saragossa, etc. Spain was, 
therefore, the country suited above all other; to cekbmle the next Con 
grest and ill Government h now doing nllllcan to present to foreign 
scholars in own best men in llttt Tsrious Oriental spccialiiici, including 
languages, religions, ana, customs, etc, 

M Sergius Shmtiky, t f the Imperial ,\reba?oli>gJcal Society of lfo»cui» f 
haa favoured ns with the detail* recording the mn. retted two tablets in Ei.-. 
Blaus Assyrian collection, the genuinenBf of which hi* been to fully 
established by the last Oriental Congress, and which alio present hiero- 
l^ltphic prototypes of same cuneiform signs, ’d'e trust in he able to pul- 
bib diem, as also x mum of the controversy, now pitied, ttt our next 
issue, _ 

^TtTiatuithOfuidhjaya Ttl ohea CJundia Xy.iyarama, C\LE, the eminent 
Principal of lire Calcutta Sanscrit College, has matt liberally promised to 
print siul present 500 copies, of his “ Mbt^ on the Modem Nyiya System 
4ti Plirluesophj 1 “ to she Executive Cuttiutittec of the last Oriental Congress, 
fur dbuiliUlHsn among tU members. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


India. —The Viceroys autumn tour included Kashmir. 
Gwalior. Indore, and Bhopal In each State he had some¬ 
thing to say in praise of native rule. Bhopal has again 
given a good lead in offering to merge all State troops, in¬ 
stead of a part only, in the Imperial Defence Corps, which, 
wc note, is continually receiving fresh contingents. At 
Srinagar the Viceroy, after careful inquiry, restored to the 
Maharajah a part of his former power and position in the 
State, by giving him the Presidency of the State Council 
The late President, Dewan Rajah Amar Singh, is made 
\ ice-President, and a K.C.S.I., an honour well merited for 
his past services. The Viceroy has now returned to Cal¬ 
cutta, and with the Legislative Council is again at ordinary 
work. 1 he (xovemors of Bombay and Madras, and the 
Lietit.-Governors of Bengal, the \ T .\V. Provinces, and die 
Punjab, have ;ilso been on tours, necessitated by the scarcity 
almost universal this year in India. The changes in the 
English Cabinet have made the Hon. G. N. Cur/on, Under¬ 
secretary’ for India: he has a practical knowledge of the 
East. A sum of /i.ood a year has been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State for the museum of Economic Products 
of India, attached to the Imperial Institute—Mr. Royle 
takes charge of it. A meteorological station has also been 
sanctioned for five years on the island of Miniery in the 
Arabian Sea, and another in Kashmir. 

I he Maharajah Holkar. finding 750 districts in arrears 
w ith revenue accounts, took vigorous steps to have a speedy 
settlement, and at an outlay of Rs. 3 5 .OOQ has recovered 
Rs. 500,000 from 600 districts. At Hyderabad we note 
an important memorandum, by Nawab Mehdi Hassan. on 
the legislation necessary for the press; and the report since 
»886 of the bureau for regulating the residence and depor- 
tation of the numerous Robillas, who had thronged in. not 
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for tile good of the country. The Mysore Representative 
Assembly met in the middle of October, under the Presi¬ 
dency of the Dewan Sheshadri Jyer. For the first time it 
was a duly elected body from the agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial interests. The budget was announced as 
being two lakhs over that of last year, which again had 
been eleven lakhs greater than that of t 888-89. There is 
a large surplus, the State is thriving in every resjiect, and 
lias thus taken practically the lead in partly granting repre¬ 
sentative institutions to the people. 

A serious accident on the Nagpur railway resulted in 
thirteen killed and thirty-five wounded—nearly all soldiers. 
A more uncommon accident was the derailing of a mail train 
near Trichinopoly by Dacoits, who robbed it of Rs. 10,000. 
Another accident is reported from Multan. The half-yearly 
reports of railways show a general increase of traffic. 

The report on jails gives a total of 74S in India:—37 
central, 300 district, and 401 local lock-ups, with S8.000 
prisoners. The total numbers passed through the prisons 
in the last year were 476,316 : 23,353 females, and 452.931 
males. Per thousand of the population, the Buddhists anti 
Jains were 3, Christians 17, Muhammadans o‘9, Sikhs and 
Hindoos 07, others 0*5. The Christians stand unenviably 
high Government officially reports that there is no reliable 
ground for thinking that lead exists in remunerative quan¬ 
tities in the Chola Nagpur district. Government announce 
a Commission to inquire into the land indebtedness of India. 
Beng.il, Madras. Bombay, the Punjab, and N. W. Provinces 
will send members. Sir C. Crossthwaite having declined 
the presidency, it has been given to Mr. Neil, the Judicial 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. A sum of too lakhs 
of rupees has been granted for fresh railways for the coining 
year. The study of the Russian language by Indian 
officials is to be encouraged by giving them facilities of 
leave to go to Russia at their ow n expense: if they pass, 
they will be paid £200 and a portion of their expenses. 

The ex-Maharajah of Manipur died on the ^th Decern- 
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ber. lie had lately been ordered to remove from Calcutta, 
and was to have been paid 250 Rs. a month. The Mani¬ 
pur prisoners have reached the Andaman Islands and are 
putting in their time under the common rules ; their families 
have been removed to Sylhet. A battalion and a half of 
Gurkhas with two guns garrison Manipur, where road¬ 
making is being extensively undertaken. During the long 
minority of the child-rajah we shall not have much to 
chronicle of Manipur. The report of the Military Court of 
Inquiry has not been yet published, but Captains Doilcau 
and Butcher, first and second in command at Manipur after 
the death of Colonel Skene, have been dismissed from the 
service ; compassionate allowances, however, were granted. 

Major-General Sir George White, V.C., has 

been selected as the next Commander-in-chief in India. A 
Large cavalry camp of exercise is assembling at Aligurh. 
while another for artillery is to be held at Muridki. Nine 
lakhs have been sanctioned lor the Rawul Pindee defence 
works, and those for Attock are to be at once l>cgun. Here 
the prej>amtory surveys were made, no less than twenty 
years ago. 1 he Santana range too is to be fortihed, and a 
body of 200 military police is being Organized in the Hazara 
district. A determined effort is being made to lay before 
Parliament, in the coming session, through Mr. King, the 
grievances of the India Stalf Corps. Over 700 petitions 
had been despatched before pressure was brought to bear, 
to prevent more from following. I he officers complain 
that they do not get a fair share of the higher offices of the 
sendee in India, and that altered circumstances in the ser¬ 
vices require a revision of the terms— 1 j, 20, and 26 years 
now tixed tor their promotions. They certainly have very 
good cause of complaint. A new ordinance for the Indian 
navy constitutes a grievance not much noticed in England. 
India has to pay her share towards the general expenses of 
the navy for the privilege of being defended by a fragment 
of the fleet. This adds only two gun-boats and one torpedo- 
boat, w hile the assessment is betw een 10 and lakhs of Rs. 
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Australia, for about the same amount, gets 5 cruisers and 
2 gun and torpedo-boats, with other favourable conditions. 
The injustice to the Indian tax-j>ayer is simply flagrant. 

I ndia has had a very bad season. A cyclone swept over 
the Bay of Bengal early in November, causing much damage 
and loss of life. The pilot brig CoUroon was lost will) all 
hands; the Enterprise was wrecked in the Andamans, 
and out of its crew of S3, only 6 were saved, through the 
heroic conduct of some 30 convict women. On the island 
no less than 60 convicts were killed and 200 injured during 
the gale. The Indian tea season, for want of rain, has closed 
earlier, and the crop is smaller than was expected. but still 
is larger than that of last year. The Punjab cotton crop 
will be a poor one, as also that of rice in Bengal. In fact, 
the output of the whole country is affected by the want of 
rain in most places, and the excessive rainfalls in others, as 
at Jhansi and Cawnpore. Distress has been general, and 
some places have endured the horrors of actual famine. 
Grain riots, as might be expected, have occurred, notably in 
the Punjab, Ajmere-Mcrwara. and twice at Kumool. Both 
the British and native Governments have, however, been 
active in meeting the crisis. Relief works, of permanent 
utility, on lines and plans prepared beforehand, have saved 
thousands who would otherwise have perished. Outbreaks 
of cholera too have been reported from Trichinopoly, Bom¬ 
bay harbour, Ouettah, the Pisliin and Kohat valleys, Pesha- 
wur, Lahore, and Meerut 

Sayad Sir Ahmad Ali has made a successful tour to col¬ 
lect funds for the improvement of the Aligarh College. As 
an instance of Muhammadan generosity for educational pur¬ 
poses, we note that one small town gave Rs. 24,000, while 
their Highnesses Begum of Bhopal and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad have again contributed largely. 

The Imperial diamond case has reached the stage of 
the formal trial of Mr. Jacob. The Hyderabad jewel 
robbery case and Mr. Palmers claims are still undecided. 
Mr. J. P. Warburton, District Superintendent of Police of 
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Umritsur, has won hb case for libel against the Lahore 
Tribune* The editor apologised, and the proprietor [raid a 
targe sam for damages* Mr. Warburton has taught a good 
lesson to papers of a particular class. 

An increased number of messages enables the Indian td:- 
gruph to more than pay its way, notwithstanding a reduction 
"i rates. I he new year opens with a reduction in the I'osu 
Office rates also, for boohs, printed matter, etc., to India, 
among other places. A return, to the end of June, iSqo. 
gave for all India 1 37 spinning mills, with million spindles, 
and 25,000 looms, consuming fully 30 par cent, of the cotton 
output01 India. Since tSKo,spindles had more than doubled, 
looms nearly doubled, and the number of hands more than 
trebled. 

U e record with regret the death, during the quarter, of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Lytion, some time Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of India ; of General Sir George VV, G. Greene, B.S.C,, 
who served with distinction in the Scinde. Punjab, and Mu¬ 
tiny campaigns; of Mr. Sergeant George Atkinson, the 
father of the Bombay Barr of the Right Rev. Michael 
Angdo jaeopi. Q.C., Archbishop of Agra The last had 
served consecutively for fifty years, quitting India only once. 

The Amir of Afghanistan, after making a show of wishing 
to visit both India and England* has resolved to stay at 
home j w hile a Sl i Petersburg journal announced early m 
November that an Afghan mission to conclude an affiance 
with the Czar had already reached Bokhara, en route for the 
former city. Report says he does not trouble about the 
P amir s. His efforts to get on better terms with the mer¬ 
chants trading to Caubuf have not been successful A cer¬ 
tain Russian called All-Khan — suspected of being the 
notorious Alikhanoff* and a spy—is said to be kept under 
surveillance in \ ighanistiin. (Early in September a sus¬ 
picious-looking Russian was deported from Bombay hack 
Uv Russia by the Government) Sirdar Umra Khan of 
jandul was attacked by the chiefs of Lalpura, Nawaghi, and 
Grrdani, Urged on, tt was said* by the Amir 3 but he beat 
the combined forces, and still holds his own. 
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The Ceylon tea trade continues to extend. To W. Aus¬ 
tralia her shipments have increased from 1,582,823 lbs. to 
67,463,742 lbs. Her shipments include smaller quantities 
to China, India, Germany,and America. It is stated that 
large quantities of nickel and some uranium are to be found 
in the refuse of the Ceylon Plumbago mines, which, under 
the native system of mining, are not utilized. 

Bi.rma. —A rich vein of tin, giving as much as 60 per 
cent, hits been discovered in the Mergui district. Famine 
has been raging in Upper Burma, especially in Yen, Chind- 
win, Yamathin. and Meiktila. In some cases the poor have 
been reduced to feeding on grass, roots, and leaves. Rain¬ 
making experiments have been tried, but with very partial 
success. Sir A. Mackenzie, with the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment, has established a military post at Kamp:mng Choung 
on the Mampoung River, at the border of Burma and China, 
where a Burmese post had existed before our occupation of 
the country. The Chinese mandarin first accepted the situ¬ 
ation ; and our ambassador at Pekin tried to obtain im¬ 
perial recognition of the fact, which would probably settle 
the delimitation question ; but China has ordered its troops 
not to yield. At Rangoon a statue was unveiled last month 
to Sir Arthur Phaire, the first Commissioner of Burinah.— 
the inaugurative speech being delivered by Bishop Bignndet. 
the veteran Pali scholar, a friend of Sir Arthur’s, and one 
of the oldest European residents of Rangoon. 

From Siam we learn that Messrs. Murray and Campbell's 
tender for the Korat railway has been accepted. The 
famine is reported to be severe in the Meikong valley. 
Attention is being drawn to the jieculiar position of this 
country between British and French territories, and there 
is talk about its necessary final absorption by one or other. 
Lord Cross found himself compelled to speak out on this 
subject when treating of the desire of England to see 
Persia and Afghanistan independent and prosperous. 

The Strait*' Settlement returns for the third quarter 
of this year, give for imports $31,500,000, being a decrease 
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of ten per cent., and for exports $30,o:o r coo, an increase 
of five per pent, The Imperial Defence Subsidy is causing' 
great dissatisfaction. From the Philippine Islands comes 
news of the final suppression of the rebellion in Mindanao. 

In Jai'an ihe Island of Niphoft especially in its southern 
pans, has been ravaged by a fearful earthquake It was 
attended with subsidence of land, fissures in the earth, the 
splitting in two of th< top of the sacred mountain Fust- 
yama, an eruption of the volcano Nagus&u, Manv bridges, 
roatls and railways have been damaged. The towns of 


Hyogo, Ogakr, Nagoya, and Osaka suffered heavily. No 
less than b.000 are reported as killed, and t*j t Ooo injured ; 
and 84.000 houses as destroyed and 33,000 as damaged, 
1 he returns of the Japanese cotton mills show great 
progress since i£8K. Their number has increased from 19 
to 3 ' - the Spindles from 805,360 to 300,4^9. The returns 
for last year give the total revenue at 33,862,316; the 
exports at ^9,58!,322,—the imprjris at ^13,280,849. In 
japans foreign trade. EngEand is first: then, a long way 
off, come in order, America. China, France, and Germany. 
Of this trade, nearly So ]>er c<lot is done by foreign firms. 

Chcka*— 3n connection with the outbreaks we recorded 


last quarter, a Mr. Mason was arrested and tried by the 
British Supreme Court, and pleading guilty was sentenced 
10 nine months' imprisonment for smuggling dynamite, 
and ammunition (or the Ivohio llui secret society— 
apparently a most inadequate punishment. Threats and 
fresh outbreaks against foreigners have kept up the un¬ 
fortunate agitation of the past; till even Japanese war 
vessels have had to be sent to China to protect Japanese 
interests. The indemnity already paid by China for 
damages is said to be 600,000 taels. Early in December, 
risings took place m two different districts of East Man¬ 
churia, but have been easily suppressed; not, however till 
several hundred Christians had been slaughtered Reports, 
are. however, «, confining ; ,nd amounts so tagJwd 
«h« w« (tfmm from giving details till we g et bolter |,-f w 
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tna t in n, A 1 e rri Ue fi re at Hankow t i (^ troved 1.503 houses, 
about 300 women anti children being burnt. The conces¬ 
sion made by Lord Salisbury of a Chinese Consul at 
Hong Kong has been rendered nugatory by the absurd 
limitation of his exequatur to one year only ; China very 
rightly declines to name a consul on such insulting terms. 

The Russelt Surveying party have, with a loss of six 
mpn from the hardships of the service, finished a survey 
of great part of Alaska. At Vfodivostock Russia's feverish 
activity is rapidly producing, as a counterpoise to 1 long- 
Kong, a vast establishment : fortifications, barracks for 
io,otx> troops, a military magazine, a naval arsenal, and 
large repairing docks. Her dee! there at present consists 
of 6 specially selected cruisers, and several gun and torpedo 
boats. It is now terrorized by 14 convicts escaped from 
the Railway works. The same world-disturbing restlessness 
has decided on erecting a continuous chain of fortifications 
all along the Russian frontiers, touching those of China and 
Persia \—a line of Torts from the Pacific to the Caspian. 

In Centra! Asia, the Amir of Khairi, near the province 
of Khorassan, died in November, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son. In Pc&StA a fanatic rising at Mazenderan 
was quickly and easily suppressed, i he tobacco monopoly 
is causing much dissatisfaction and producing riots. J he 
reported treaty between Persia and Russia is denied. A 
General M ichmsl 1 ‘odrovudh Theodurovich lias passed 
through Persia to Gwadur in lieluchistan, $00 miles west 
of Karachi, to join 4 other Russian officers who are there. 
A( Teheran Sir Prank Lascelles has replaced Sir H. 
Drummond -Wolff as Ambassador. The Imperial Persian 
Bank, after paying all taxes, royalties, and other expenses, 
and carrying ^3,094 to the next account, has declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent. 

The rebellion in Yemen is still unsubdued, but the rebels 
seem quite content with being left in peace. The Turkish 
Governor is not strong enough to attack them, DaimLScus 
has suffered from a severe outbreak of cholera, which, 
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however, has at length subskkd A syndicate under 
Mr, Sty in forth has projected a railway between Constant r- 
jiuptc and Bagdad, and the Sultan has the scheme under 
consideration : it is to be finished in nine years. Mean¬ 
while, there is a poor report of the Smyrna Cassalb 
Railway, The rumoured French occupation of Sheikh 
Said, the south-western [mint of Arabia, is discredited 
1 iVirr is more prosperous than ever, and tt> exeqmdually 
Urge crops of last year are surpassed this year—cotton 10, 
and cereals 50 per cent Railway receipts have increased 
hy £ 200, 000, and the Daira Sanicli gives a dear surplus 
£$ 0 , 030 . 1 he Budget surplus is ,£500,000* During 

the last three years, £ 6 iXt t ooo of taxation have l>een re¬ 
mitted, and no new taxes have been imposed, except that 
orv Glttopean profe^tpnail men, which yields oiilv f 10 000 
«„• IW,I Code >,,, tae. ,„„ d 
Conn; Ibrahim Fuad I’asha is Minister of Justice: a Native 
Court of Appeal is formed with Achmet Balig as President; 
aiiLl the Legal College has been put under a French Prin- 
cijtal and four English teachers, in the hope of producing 
good native lawyers and judges. Dr. Greene Pasha, head 
of tin: Sanitation Department, has resigned from ill-health 
and is succeeded by Ur. Rogers Pasha. The Cairo drain¬ 
age scheme progresses in spite of French opposition, which 
is just now die great evil in Egypt: even the very useful, 
" not necessary, inspection of chemists' shops had to he 
mod 1 tied to soothe their sensitiveness. The Government 
and the "me* (.anal Company have agreed to make a steam 
tramway and a h- water canal from Ismailia to Port 
Slid, pending the making of a railway; the work will soon 
be mushed. Several new discoveries of ancient monuments 
arc announce! aiAbonhir; and. among other explorers, Mr 
Flinders-1 etne is again at work at TeUl-Amama. M 
Crebaut has refrned to let the- Exploration Fond work at 
Memphis ; and the pretext for this j B fake, ns the con[nc 
tor who makes the ^called State excavation, (Imre is no 
.1 Government official but a wdl-hnown-Vandal. The P 
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and O. Conqxiny have decided on giving up their Venice 
service; and from the 15th January their steamers will go 
from Alexandria alternate weeks to Brindisi and Naples. 
Cheaper continental railway contractors have almost com¬ 
pletely suj>erseded the English firms, which only a few 
years ago had quite a monopoly in Egypt. 

Sir C. Euans Smith is now H. M's. Minister at Tangier*. 
In the interior of Morocco there has been some hard fight¬ 
ing between the Kabyles and the Moorish Arabs. In 
Western Africa the corpse of King Ja-Ja was delivered to 
his people and buried, with barbaric honours, in the presence 
of the new Commissioner, Col. Macdonald; the demarca¬ 
tion of territory between the French and English has been 
accomplished ; a German punitive expedition in the Camc- 
roons dearly purchased its success by the death of its leader, 
Lt Gravenrath; and a new governor has been appointed 
over the Congo State. In the South, the census returns 
for Cape Colony has given the population at 1,525,224. 
Mr. Beck lias discovered some more remains like those at 
Zimbabye. Fort V ictoria already is, and Fort Salisbury 
soon will be, in telegraphic communication with the world. 
Mr. diaries Rhodes, the premier, announced that the Eng¬ 
lish and Portuguese have decided on the coast railway, 
the surveys of which will be made within six months, when, 
if the latter decline to make the railway, it will be done by 
the South Africa Company, to which Lobenguela also has 
given full powers for the development of his country. I he 
alluvial gold deposits seem to have been worked out by 
some ancient people; but the gold reefs of Mashonaland 
promise good results as soon as batteries arc provided, which 
Mr. Rhodes said would soon be sent up via the coast. 
Extremely rich reefs have been found near Fort Victoria 
and along the Umzwexwe river. At Mozambique some 
Portuguese settlements have been attacked and destroyed 
by the Mafita tribe. The Delgado concessions, till now in¬ 
operative for want of money, have through Mr. Morning 
secured English capital to £ 150.000; and Colonel Machado, 
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Is fricnJI >' *P ** SSgfofi, goes out us first Governor* 
( - #eneral of the Company, Zanzibar has entered m a new 
phase—a regular Government, with General Matthews as 
F resnieiit, Mr. H. Roluurtson iias the Revenue department. 
Captain Hatch die Army and Police, Captain Hardinge 
the Harbour and Lights, Mn Boinauji the Public Works, 
and M. ben Saif the Treasury. Accounts will be kept in 
English and Arabic, Tin; Sultan is to have an ample civil 
hst, and a voice mall public expenditure, which must also be 
applied by the British Consul ; good results ar,.- expected, 
Emin Pasha, accompanied by Dr Stuhlmajin has gone to 
Uadiiug tna Psangom and Mwarnba. and Is said to luive 
been enthusiastically welcomed by his former subjects, 9,000 
of whom are well armed, He has discovered a new river 
rising near the Tanganyika, and flowing into the Albert 
Nyanza, Having quitted the sphere dt German influence 
and gone Into that of England, tjermany has proclaimed 
him a deserter and washed her liands of him. Major 
Wissman is reported to be ill, and Count von Soden 
has resigned. At Uganda troubles and rivalries between 
Catholics, Protestants, and Muhammadans continue. Gip- 
Ldd l.ngard B reported to have repulsed the Muham¬ 
madan attack ; but ttiis unsatisfactory state of aflhirs is 
treated elsewhere. Captain j. 1 L S, Macdonald, Lieut* 
Austen and Pringle of the R.E, t and a staff of fifty Pattern 

assistants, have gone from India to survey the line of 
rail way. 

, U(vr Isl>lts —A cable is Icing laid between the United 
~f tes anJ ^Baha<^ Island to be working in February, 
liermuJa has been ravaged by a hurricane, which sunk the 
dc^tch boat /’water. Returns front Trinidad show a 
continual growth of the trade with America ht cranes 
lm.es. and bananas; and the revenue from the Pitch Ulffl 
.as risen Iren ^Sjj .8S1. to Za6.744. The British and 
West Indian AHancc have asked Lord Salisbury [(> 
ceivca deputation to lay before the Government it, 1 r 
gtie vances of the West Indies in genera,. They 
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the judges and administration of justice ; (21 the costliness 
of appeals; (3) the want of representation in the Legislative 
Councils* These at present consist entirely of officiate and 
Crown nominees ; and the admission of an elective dement 
from the best members of each race i$ urgently demanded. 
At Sl Vincent these grievances have just culminated in a 
serious riot and assault on die Governor. 

Canada,—'T his years wheat-crop, the largest on record, 
has compelled the Millers' Association to appoint a resident 
delegate in England, The when crop exceeds fast year’s 
by 16,000.000 bushels, the oats by 22,000.000, and the 
: ’ : y by 500.000. Nearly 40 millions of eggs have b ttn 
brought to England* and 369,880 barrels uf apples. The 
number of horses exported to England has increased, sonic 
of them fetching as much as 100 gs. in London* but the 
cattle exports to England have slightly fallen, owing lo 
diversion to the New York markets. The want of a fast 
line of steamers between England and Halifax is much felt, 
and it is a wonder why it hav not long ago been supplied, 
Mr. Abbott l:as reconstructed his Cabinet, which may prove 
stronger than before* The Eduction Courts have un¬ 
seated la Liberals and 6 Conservatives. The Scandals are 
not yet at an end. Some of the accused have escaped* as 
they say in Italy, by the skin of their teeth ; others not 
even so. Several are under arrest, or prosecution, or 
inquiry : the details of the unpleasant revelations are not 
in’, iting. The misunderstanding with Newfoundland about 
tlie prohibition of bait and fish to Canadian vessels con¬ 
tinues ; and as the Law' officers have declared it to be 
ultra vires* the matter ts expected soon before the Privy 
jcil on appeal. The returns of the last three months' 
trade show a failing off in imports exports, and customs 
revenue in Canada. The reduction of the sugar duties 
alone Is rfcsfxjusible for a Fall or $105,406, 

Aunti-aua. —-The Messageries Maritime? are showing us 
how steamers should be run. Their Australian and JWy* 
w/jifK liner? run from Australia to Marseilles in 23 and 24 
days at a rate of 151 knots, while our mail vessels t.d, 
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cb} s at tEie rate of i t ] knots. - - Why ? The a,edition fitted 
out by Sir/T, Elder t composed of ro members headed bv 
Mr. David Lindsay, to explore the country between the 
15 th and 30th paralle l s S.L., lias, after six months' absence* 
feeu beard of from. Esptrance Lay. Details arc wanting ; 
but they report a general absence of water, which caused iit- 
tense suffering* On the resignation of Sir H. Parkes, Mr. 

! J : $ 3 $ formed a mixed ministry, depending for existence 
on the Labour party. This is already split into sections, 
and its vote k doubtful on all but labour nuesilions. Mr. G. 
11. Rdd heads the Opposition, but Sir IL Parkes retains 
the lead of the F^dcrAttOd party. As Mr. Barton has only 
jnincil die ministry* with Federation as n. line qmi this 
measure is sure to pass. 

The Soudj Australian Railway Commissioners* report 
shows an increase of .£91.946 in receipts, enabling them* 
after all disbursements, to pass ^175.650 to the general 
revenue of the country* There have been tmtihlcts between 
buyers and sellers of wool—the Liter having to give way* 
T lie Northumberland Banking Corporation has suspended 
payment, and some of its directrifs arc under arrest; and 
oth+:r failures have fallowed* The panic* however* has 
subsided, and several smaller houses, which bad 10 close 
tCtn|xirarily T have again resumed business. 


Mr. See's Budget announced a deficit of ^589,000 for 
tills year, but prophesied a surplus next year of ,£358,000. 
Tbc Opposition declare that both are fictitiously got up for 
party purposes* The t Political outlook is not very bright. 
The Ministry have no sure majority ; and the Opposition 
ha* two heads—by no means concordant— in Sir H. Parkea 
and Mr. Reed. The colony is, however, more than solvent, 

I he Hon. Sir John Bnty has been appointed Agent 
Lrcnerul for South Australia* in place of the Hon. Sir 
Arthur Blyth, K A . 4 < L whose death we record with 
d “P regret; we were often indebted to him for valuable 
information. The Tasmanian Budget shows a clear surplus 
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j, Tftt Melatmtaxi; Stadia in tfoir Anthr$f&in& end 1% fc&Wr. I 

H* CjOtiSINC.t'DN, IX U, i nail I Hint rations {Oxford : The Clarc&doo 
Press, iSg i.) Dr, Codimgtoii has not cmly gruat experience in Mel sue- 
liun my)tils irking rn his lung residence a* a miswonnry in the bland* he 
describes, but he possesses the even rarer qualifierlion nf knowing where 
to seek for trustworthy m format ion* the way to utilize jr, and the strength 
to resist the temptation of first hit mg down a theory .ind then trying in 
make farts fi: into tr, This book gives ns a vny trcasmy of information 
regarding the Melanesian Talands; their suml refill. liioivt, ■ nr hiding what 
lt.ts been aptly termed the system of Matriarchy* their social guV-mtuoiE, 
nilci of inheniaryse and possession ; their secret todcltes, myiteries* and 
clubs ; their religion and sacrifices ; their prayers xml curses j tlusir ideas of 
spirits, sacred places anti thing*. Dr. Cudring! tin very rightly points nut 
that strangers are apt to make mistakes from ibtr impel ruction nf language, 
ami tile tiihkoliy of c* plans Ei tin of unknown words, as cacnifilined in Ihe 
of ibe same mird p^gnilying, fn Mctaneafan, Shadow and Soul* j'rotii 
which it dors no: folfnw (as lie rightly says) that the Melanesian* believe 
that men hare no look) or only nuieri it ones, or shadow*. He proceeds 
in «ibRM|iHnt chapters ro give derails of their ccnuuomc i mid customs at 
births, during childhood* aud at marriage, death, and boriaL lie lunches 
oil their mt 4tnd Industrie*, dress dance?, ttUHC, itnd games, \ chapter 
in given, under the bead Mfxt< ! Atn{<?w+ to cannibalism titicl other vices, to 
their astronomy, narco!its. numbers, imrssnres* and mudes of salutation. 
A Ki of icvviticfin original tiles from the MdatMdu group complete* the 
work, sincerely recommend it to uui reader*; Ear It ta full of matter 
simply yet jtibuimily tukL 'live mass of information totiicyed is taken 
up mid arranged in order } and itui.mce is added (n imtaitr-e til] earh sub¬ 
ject is nude dear to the reader. ?C<M only will the anthropologist and the 
Student of foUdarc find here a HUM of materials for the selection of urgu- 
meats and the suppor! of ihtones, but the general reader too wilt have a 
very pleasant picture of dee course of life id these idands, which* tilt lately* 
retained all their ancient quiimnesi of inmincra, rasiams* and beliefs, 
i li/fxidt fast giving way before ihe level ling tide of Western civilization, 

2 . Tht ffittMf a/Human Marring. Uy Iilfi. Wcsterm tiux Herndon : 
Macmillan fl: Co.} TJic importance of lh!a cmtbropolujicd treatise can, 
not Ur o* cf,ciititiurte*L kem iikablc in an umtsii J degree art the pajj’cni 
sud wkt preach iug jmrtli oJ"Uie author* the clusnitication of his niaicrkd* 
and die general iiitmdocB of his deduction* and cuoduafuniL After stating 
ht» own method of investigidiun* which mchiiU-.- the showing of the cirorv 
□f hi* pretteosttit*, he tucceivively tMats of the origin nmrtfiigp, <if a 
primitive human pairing season, and gives a detailed criiidkm of the hypo' 
thesis of promiscuiiy : tins foul att|te:r-inn of motlcfn authors* si unfounded 
in facts os it is unnatural i n. tlwory, I he juiiIiot* *# think, completely and 
ratufactorily raplorlss* Thai follow Lntcrc^ipg chapters oti marmge mtd 
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cellbaty. tsi btfluan courtship, on lire means uf jaitmcilort,. an t cm liberty 1 of 
choke. I'ire urigm of dress b attributed to the desire of ..mio lion, instead 
of to iJ.it: feeling of shame or m -Jesty, Ntitt fcKowv a criticism and prerial 
rejection of Mr. Danrin’s theory of rental selection, in tire course Ot 
wJiicli the ami mir treat* or typical heittty. Subjected to tire ordeal of com¬ 
mon ncuvc T the condurion? snider llri-s head seem aa imich in nuk'bu 7 as 
liiote of Mr Spencer and Mr. Darwin on the subject ;*fid bur Unit advance 
i> made towards a reasonable decision. After discussing the laws of simi¬ 
larity- otn author rreais of die itsmeare subjeci of the prohibition of marri 
among kindred, tthidi be traces roaimturoJ reluctance to mnrp. between 
liiase who dwell together, arising probably fttmi tire well known principle, 
tts&H-fa Mr/ •tijT'tjt/, Tire Iniflucncei of affect tort, ot love* and of eatcufction 
are weighed , and the aubior goes on to cojiddet lire- rarious kinds >J tnarrb 
age—bv capture, by pure Rise, by down', the i>rre posing gradually into the 
other. Then come marriage ceremonies and rites, the different form* of 
marriage, the consideration of polygamy lading ip a review tire mjincrb 
cal proportion of tire Monogamy and the duration of lire mirriuge 

tic arc next treated; Mid a useful mummy arid inde^ dose the work. As 
our Reviews aim rather at mf-rrming our readers what they will find in a 
book than antinpndng ilicir i iading by quoting portions, wd pass from i Fils 
drscrlyunn to ~ short ^siiiciijin. The entire work ihows, j brought; up the 
trace of a grievous original sin, Tha is the supposition.—much written and 
talked about and accepted, but still a mere supposition, not even proved, 
ninch less demonstrated.—that tire human races sue descended front "some 
npedike progenitors/ Ulia v irir t .isaumed rEi iota^bon: the book to be altso- 
luttl) true, vitiates and taimn lire entire dh-cussk>n . for it takes the auilnre 
to lire I invest (ot;ns of i-ivj-._■ lire fur the origin of tk inirtuge tcUiiiiua . 
one may js well [h>^ to find the trim origin of tnidiiliiKiif and chit-airy 
amour; the bead buttling, Dyaiisof Ifornco. Or of It ee masonry hi the absurd 
tecrct muninrerre* of the Melanesian*. It is strange that men should go 
10 sire Himi debased bimi.u, riches to Hud the origin of marriiige, uistfcail of 
rcaKiniu: on it from tire nature of man, reltUo they teject the ei-jdentre of 
die univttaal human race fEgmihg its, origin by creation, and strive to prove 

by anatomical dhotis ion* shat it proceeded from “syttre apcrlikc progeni- 
ion ' Ihjriifes this defect of principle, we must also ilfthat lhtr author is 
fat mure vuctess&tJ in dcelmjiog the assertion* of other writers, which, on 
the subject of human marriage, axe often based on tire most dfcnsy strut- 
i- lf ‘ '• rii.tti in budding up sound tneoriei of bri oiiu. lie not imfri_-jirer:tly 
fall-si nt, ■ the very mtoafcc* a f hatty gencradration from panLil or iu<_audU' 
ri-t cridcxii3^ which he ju-ily condemns hi olhm. An tniiimce occurt ^l 


P 31, where he hastily genetalnet in favour of a primirivc p-iiriog i-ussiri 
for man, at the he> gbmiflg of ram mer or end of tpring; j conduaion 
• hkh iPfutn the hmy gcsttHran and lactation of the human \ abe. f ot > K ., 
Irevcr. in ure sipe dd ent nun, \)m IhkjIi ii limply perfect, prescutf™ jj 
^jod ; dniton of many mtcr^tmg piohletoifrom ihii peculiarpoint of v«- 
f r oihmit it i\ still a great ttorehunie of ebasified huts, «i r reawnin- on 
.•ruth will lv,.,l. ,n nunjr ass, » condunmn mui- rdktk aibl „n lt cL« 
««rcr to the mih ttur, «„ wtllOT hra nuutel. B«h ei «* 5 ji rei i e « 
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wiiL find j| a systematic, wdl-discus^batril amply detailed work on a subject 
Ot high interest and irnjiOTfcinc*, which Jj illustrated by ibe author with un 
elaborate mass of evidence from *ii countries, races, and laws 

3, TAt CalifkaU : its A’«, JXifitr, tiiiJ Kf/t~ By Sir WjLUAtt Mttlt, 
K.C.S-I. (London : The Religious Tract touieijJ To W* 5 * 6 tfw'lfcljN 
known jitjla [if Muhnrn:Aid-in H%T*y under the guidance of Sir William 
Iuir r& n pleasure. He ha^ a diafOpgb gra^p of hk subject, owing b* bit 
deep and diligent research, his extensive reading* and hit sympathetic ap¬ 
preciation of Oriental matters* while he holds fairly the balance ns an ini- 
patikJ historian. IT is Biography of Muhammad was a pioneer work of 
iminense vjI uc ; fur it portrayed truthfully both the muo and his attend' 
ant circuLUiiuutoct and the in.lhicuc’-'.; which developed his character mid 
stamped his worL The present volume nu) be considered ■ continuation 
Of the History of 1 sUm from, the death of Muhammad lo the fall of the 
Caliphate. His Irak takes him through various epochs, some Of pure glory, 
others oi f.ur action, and at the dose, many of Wjsdt&£$$ and altimie, licit 
is told the talc of human life— fax* mixM vi^ta —much as rve find life else¬ 
where, Numerous are the examples of religions fervour, of ifkintcrested 
suacliinctiL, of hemic seif abnegation, of wild daring and reckless bravery, 
of dogged perseverance, of charming sunpljdry. But there am deeds id 
blood, and nets of cruelty, and shameful crimes. No matter whtit one’s 
faith maybe, no nun can withhold the meed of ['raise deserved by Mu- 
hjiunml 1 ! irao&tilbit sutLtss&is, AhnUckr and Omar 1 , The character: of 
rhe former, simply though it U, sketched at pp. H4, 83, la sketched by n 
tiiulrr hand, atid shows the man to die life , nni| the same impartiality 
jnits in the tig hi and strode, ns it k deserved by each of the successors to 
the Caliphate. Several are dirtn^i) with a b.uc line nr two ; but h was 
all ihcy deserved, For, as Sir W. Mntr te,id» ns through the Orameyad line 
to the Ahbassides, diene ts less of good and more of evil wiih each advanc¬ 
ing step. As the firs fervour of Muhammadanism coals beneath the deluge 
of the spoils of A«a and Africa, ifairc is less 10 admire and more to blame 
in the history of the Caliph He. "the same class of men no longer come 
tu 1 he front; and under unfit rulers the [NfOple become bail, arid in their 
( im U-.1. t U| 11.1:1 ! ::,j ; i'.-1.:. of t! I fir ’ ii i ' - 'l !ai. j lift Off gnfV&tf&l III Et&l 
& cornparalively a sealed book to die or dinary English leader ; and he will 
find inudt thru Is quite nt v. stranger - [| - p^hapsacemJogTy incredible- He 
will r«, fur instance, his old friend list 11.1 mutt at Ritliid of the Ara&uvt 
Ni'hn, stripped of the glorious wdh^j in wb$dt the Imagination of the came 
lest author of those cnrh.inling talc* hurl envdoped him, and presented ** 
by no meam a very gSKjd Muhammadan, or a great ruler, or Mttt a jmt 
man, ihr Willi am is a careful writer. He depends mostly on An I'inn 
recordi: but the** Im supplement^ wherever it is possible, from %kjp- 
line and other sources, reasons on them, and gives also the result * of pre¬ 
vious Ucciii.nt.il research on his subject Mere Liles he avoid* ; we look 
in vain for that of the destruction of the great Library of Alexandria, with 
othura JiiMt a* apocryphal, To our eyes the batik is marred by its Iasi 
ciiapiur^a summary in, which tlie audio; very needlessly thrust* in a com- 
parissjii Mf Christianity and Miiku&madatibnv Muhammadanism n sk 
\kw series, vol. iru -s 
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centuries younger than Christianity ; anil though me arr not Admirers • *1 
the former, me recall to mind what Europe, though Christian, was six 
centuries ago. Before we can dare to yet talk about the tree being known 
l>y iti fruit, we should, like the fohte.l Haroun, walk the streets of our 
t hmtian cities by night—London, Liverpool. Birmingham. Manchester, 
tdasgow, New York, Laris, Vienna, Koine—why multiply names? We 
tommend this book to our readers, us a clear, full, and just liisforv of a 
i cry* eventful period in the life of the human race, several of the results and 
effects of which survive fully till now. and seem still endowed with a vitality 
that may at some future dale make another mark os the annals of time. 

4. Clydf and Str.it/tttjirn (Ruhr* of India Srriti). By Majou-Gexebai, 
Sii: O. T. Bt’Jtvr, K.C.S.I, (Otfoid: The Clarendon Tress;) This new 
volume of a mou interesting series, from the pen of a competent author, 
I.illy maintains the high reputation justly earned by its predecessor!. Its 
pages are cqual.y divided between the two great soldiers whose history is 
here related. General Home is a good narrator, fair and impartial, who, 
wlule hr dwells on all that is good cf his heroes, is neither blind to their 
faults nor silent as to their mistakes, though he is even then debate in his 
censure and sparing in his hhme. This is well exemplified in the first half, 
which treats of lx>rd Clyde's career in India during the trying limes of the 
Mutiny. While narrating the operations which Sir Colin Camjdrcll con¬ 
ducted personally in Oudb nnJ Rohflkhund, we are shown pretty plainly the 
troth, which hr* conscientious writers have overbid with undue praise, 
that grave defects ©corned and serious blunders were made. The over- 
careful attendance to red-tape rules and supposed scientific strategy, which 
prevented an cahilction of the energy and daih required on the occasion, 
ore known to have been due as much to Sir Colin’s chief of the staff, after¬ 
words Lord Sandhurst, as to that leader himself. The retreat from Luck 
now in the teeth «»r Outram’s advice,—the shackling of that “Bnjard of 
India' by an cxpttvs cut-anddried order “not to lose one man," which 
Allowed the rebels to escape from Lucknow and flood Ibc country,—the 
bootless mardtingi and countermarching* of Urge bodies of troops, without 
decisive remits-*!! show that live rebellion might have been more easily 
and speedily ©tpprrtved in those districts, had fate given the command In 
chtef to an obl-r g.-ueral, though there could not be a belter soldier, than 

‘ ,f J to .‘ S ‘*?“* ,hcn du,,n S thc Mutin r» fcw of the men in high power and 
authority distinguished themselves far great ability or vigorous action. These 
were qualities then ofccncr displayed by new men and subordinate officers. 

• " *}? Iar J ot , the book nc I*** a »nan of a very different sump 

J i StruUmaim, whose dashing and successful cam- 

M* » »cty pleavam reading indeed after the history of 
the Oiidli opmtvcms. It gave theory depart to the Mutiny, and helped 
Sw Cohn to cud h:t Own campaign in a success which might otfc^ 
Ivave been long poitpooed. Onr outhor does not fed to note T 
Hngh Ita* hrilUnm work did no, ,««« U» Brnid, , 
meed of culver praise or reward to which oil rn. lual 
Iwre been eminently entitled. U there be i defa: in ,i m /“! h .° i '. i h 10 
conunen to the -hole ~«-th* of givtng onl, too b„ c n,X Jt'reetTof 
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tlic Rulers before they went to India. It would be more pleasant to the 
reader to have theic not uneventful parts of their biographies more fully 
noticed, 'flic concluding two chapters arc of great interest. One incul 
cites the lessons of the Mutiny, and the other treats of the subsequent 
re organization of the Indian army. This latter pare needs to be more fully 
treated \ and as the author, from his long Indian and military experience, is 
most competent to do it justice, we trust that a second edition will give a 
more detailed account of what has been and is being done to make the 
Indian army a fit weapon for the defence of the Indian Empire. We ven¬ 
ture to repeat to the enterprising Tublishers. llut the map, they prefix to the 
volumes of this series is singularly inappropriate, as it docs not contain the 
names of places where cither battles were fought or fortresses stormed. 
At p. $ 7 , “ The Ravi,** is a misprint for '* The Rapti.” 

5 . Hatrf rrith Jiuh&mmaJ. 15y Arthur N. Wot.i.svrox, CI.E. 
(Ixindnn : W. H. Allen & Co.) Under a quaint and somewhat misleading 
title, Mr. Wollaston, of the India Office, gives a brief history of Mu¬ 
hammad, his successor* ami his followers, to the death of the last Imam, 
together with accounts 01 the belief, practices, and customs of Mulium- 
madans, both Sunni and Shiah. He wntcs from an independent and 
unprejudiced point ol view, and he consequently finds much to praise and 
much also to blame, though tire praise on the whole predominates. 'Hie 
book contains nothing new, as the author himself is careful to tell us; and yet 
the work ts a new one, because it presents Muhammadanism to live general 
reader in a condensed and easily accessible form Mr. Wollaston's long 
residence in the East and his dore study of its peoples enable him to 
do full justice to a religion only too often condemned on every point by 
Western writers who forget that wlutcver may be its shortcomings, its stern 
monotheism has done relatively good service to millions of the human race. 
The author dearly ami fairly explains the real doctrines of Islam; and 
many will be surprised to find it bo different in its beliefs and practices 
from what is generally supposed. Tire doctrinal parts of ibis book we 
Have found to be the most pleasant to read; for though the history of 
Muhammad and the Caliplis and Imams is accurately and briefly told, yet 
lire narrative Is nnned by serious blemishes of style. Mr. Wollaston 
seems unable to get rid of the laboured phraseology of the M Anwar-i So- 
heii * which he has so well translated ; and his style in consequence is stilled 
and turgid. This defect, in places, is so serious, that postages have to be 
rcad twice and sometimes thrice, before the author's meaning dawns on 
the mind Here and there the use of wrong adjectives gives rise to 
blunders, which in an Irishman would be called M Bulls.-' If the book 
reaches a second edition, an honour which its matter well deserves, we 
would recommend a thorough change of uyle. It would, among other 
advantages, save space for more itcm3 of information ; and would bring 
neirer to perfection what, even in its present state. ii an invaluable eontn 
Union, in a popular form, to the history of a most important religion* 
belief. As particularly interestin’ as they are carefully and accurately* 
detailed, art the chapters narrating how the Koran was edited and tire 
tiaditums compiled, how tire various seels arose, and how Sunnis and 
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Slitjh-s iii( 7 cr. Pctlujw the author exaggerates the honours p.tid by the 
latter sect to the son in law of Muhammad : we certainly have never met 
a Shiah who went to such exaggerated lengths as Mr. WoUtttou give*, 
though history tells oge> ago uf a few fanatics who held such views. This 
seems the only injustice done by the author to any of the numerous panics 
of whom his wort necessarily treats 
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The I in!cry cj the linrgui Eurofnan Rcgnuenl. By Lt.CoU I*. R. 
l.NNts. (London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Thisis a hitherto unwritten 
chapter IQ the lustory of India; for though the ground traversed is the 
eventful record of the whole lime of Ilritish power in that country tilt 1870, 
it Treats the subject fiont a sjwrcul point of view. It has evidently and 
naturally been for the au:hor a labour of lore; and the l.i»k has been per¬ 
formed with care, dihgence, ami skill- As a continuous ansi detailed 
record of the prominent part taken in momentous events by a very distin- 
gushed, but till now not sufficiently well-known corps, it should occupy * 
high place among the Histories of Regiment*. We note with pleasure the 
autiiui s impartial praise, wherever deserved, of the native armies and 
chief* vriw.h the Rcgirncut encountered and helped to overcome, in many 
cases not without the greatest efforts. Col. innes notes the many instances 
of excellent general-hip, both in strategy and tactics, displayed by the 
uurntj.and the even more frequent gallantry and dogged resistance of their 
troojks, and tire vigour and dash of their charge* in the field. Though not 
of great importance, there are ocra&iotud inaccuracies iu details ; as. Cor 
instance, when the author echoes the opinion, now quite exploded, that 
la>rd Hardingc was taken unprepared by the Sikha, in our first war with 
them. i*he flight, too, of our cavalry and artillery from Ectare&luh is not 
noticed, in an otherwise good description of that bloody and indecisive 
baitle. Some little injustice, alao, i* dune to the jrd Royal European 
Regiment, already existing before the Indian Mutiny, in whirl* it did 
important service, not sufficiently treated by Col. Innes. Rut as a record 
of the Regiment to which the author himself belonged, his history leaves 
nothing to lie doited. 


Tkt SfvrUmmtis Widt mtatmfvr thr Himahyas. (Ixmdon: Horace Cox 
A* Co.) I hiv it a thorough sportsman's hook, the author * identity being 
but slightly veiled under the reversed letter* of hi* regimental nickname. 
' >ne half a devoted 10 a derailed descri^ioo of the requirements of a 
sportsman's kit, for the regions of the Indian mountain ranges; and here 
the grin w.ll find much that w.U be of service to him to study and to act 
upon. The author 1* a reliable guide, and considers nothing too trivial to 
touch u t »n, which his experience has proved to lie useful. *n»c second 

’ hc c ”f 1 "* "" °< ««* *•< hi* own tporting ca.cn- 

' ,“ ftcr ,b “ “ ml Mwhhor. II«r and Earning. «n A other game not 

.crt^rctrMh* 0 "I* “ 10 ^ "* <oU mod " ,i > • a, tJ there U a 

. ^ lho “ Mul1 ,al "“ nf pRtemitnral bags of 

l Ut g,mc - ■*** "« »“«*»» heard of 3t the mew tahte an? ,|„ 
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comp ^ re « 1011 occasionally get even into print. The author shows his 
thorough sportsmanship in his firm resolution of going only alter one kind 
of game at a time, and in hit unde vial mg decision not to lull, except when 
worth the while for really good “spoilt of the chase” How different from 
the reckless slaughter of unripe game at other hands 1 As we turn over 
these spirited pages, we live again the dars of our youth, and »•?:. in imagi¬ 
nation, the familiar tent on the breezy hills. 

Saws iuftraimg Syrian anJ Pulntinitn intcripiious. K/ J. Rut del 
Hakrts. (Cambridgeand London: C J. Clay &S00&.) This little work 
of only tliirty-five jingo contains the author's remarks on some inscriptions 
(most of them well known Intforc, as he does no fail to tell us) winch he 
copied during his tour in Palestine and Syria, in 188K-9. Very few of 
them arc of much historic or general interest, (hough their value to the 
professional archaeologist may be great The first, from a handsome 
sarcophagus, traces, but by no means proves, a connexion between the lady 
for whom it w as made and the Claudius Lysias of the Acts of the Apostle*. 
T be second, regarding the Tenth Jjfegton, is of greater intercsi, and is also 
treated at greater length. 'Hie last is an account of a forged inscription, 
which is amusing from more than one point of view. There arc three 
pages of illustrations exceedingly well executed- 'Hie work is scholarly ; 
and the teamed author's guesses sometimes on slight foundations arc 
deserving of canvideratimi If they do nit always convince, they show, 
at least, great ingenuity. 

Our Anti/vJtt. By C. VtMaruw; translated by Many DaKIUA (lam 
don : Sampson, Low Se Co,) This is a lively, chatty, and agreeable, though 
in some respects perlujis, n superficial description of a leisurely visit to 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, New Caledonia, Brazil, and the 
1 j Plato. The translator's part is excellently done, » tlmi one hardly 
realizes that he Is reading a Frenchman's book. It is well illustrated. 
The author particularly detail* the worst features of French administration 
in the Colonies, and especially the alnurdly generous treatment of convicts. 
We can only hojie that it will create attention in the proper quarter, and 
lead to much-needed reforms, the want of which has hitherto marred one 
of the fairest countries in the Southern waters. Since the publication ot 
the book, the author's prognostications have been fulfilled regarding both 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic, in the expulsion of the Emperor, From 
Pedro, and of the financial collapse—it is to be hoped only a temporary 
one—at Bueno* Ayres. A good portion of the work Li given to a 
description of tlicsc two countries though how they are int ituled in the 
** Antipodes " of either France or England, does not appear. The author, 
who loses no opportunity, and often creates one. of telling us how far and 
wide he lias travelled, allows nothing to escape his vigilant and experienced 
eyes ; and his frequent comparisons of men, places, and things arc very 
agreeable. One of the most attuning, is that between the geographical 
knowledge of a little aboriginal schoolboy and that of a French Post¬ 
master, much to the credit of the former. 

The Life auJ Tima if Jcuph in the Light (f Egyptian Lore. By the 
Rev. H, G. Tomkins. (Ixutdun : The Religious Tract Society, 1891.) 
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Joseph is described bur briefly in the Scripture, yet the terse and incisive 
nanunve gives us the man, from boyhood to death, in vivid outline, an I 
it ia painting the lily to add to the picture. Egyptian Lore might do some- 
thing, however, by fixing his exact epoch amid the different dynasties* or 
by giving us details of his administration, or by furnishing a fit back* 
ground in the description of ancient Egyptian manners and customs of 
life. Our author reaches the 3rst page before wo hear of Egypt at all 
1 he precise dynasty and king arc left as indeterminate as before, except 
for one guess, and a rather unwarranted deduction from an inscription 
mentioning a famine met by a local governor from his accumulated stores 
of gram. Nothing is added to the Biblical account or Joseph’s administra¬ 
tion. Not enough is made of what is really known, to put vividly before 
the rentier the manners and customs of ancient EgyjHian life ill general. 

I f ough o.licrwise full of important information, the book in consequence 
is rather disappointing. This is not entirely the>uli of the author, whose 
acquaintance with all that can throw side-lights on Scripture History is evi¬ 
dent at eveTy page of his pleasant book. It is due also to the mint of 
material Many mote discoveries tmut yet be made before Egyptian lor* 
can throw any real light on the life and limes of Joseph. 

The Hmdu AV/i. By Guraut. I>. MAcIxrvp.it. (London : W Black¬ 
wood ,V Sons.) A well-got-up and welt written account of many a pleasant 
trip, lull of adventure, among various parts of the great Himalaya moun¬ 
tains, by a veteran sportsman who wields equally well both ride and pen. 
Its only defect is, perhaps, Ihe lateness of its publication, as several adven- 
,UM “ 1 * * ! »e the Indian Mutiny. The lover of nature 

an;l live follower of sport will find equal pleasure in General MacIntyre’s 
pages, many of which show' descriptive powers of uo common order. We 
recommend it as a book both pleasant and instructive to read. 

lht Chines* Shifiiuj;, or Classical Toe/rjr. Translated by the Rrv. J. 
JucmXGv (lHindooGeorge Kentledge Sc Sons.) These simple but my 
inicrcjimg poems, which were old in the days of Confucius, and were 
“ edited” by him. arc very pleasantly put into English verse by a very com¬ 
petent Chinese scholar. They serve to show that human nature wan much 
Ihe «me as now in those remote ages ; and that Chinese culture already 
existed in an advanced state. Many of them are full of pathos, nearly all 

have some chain.; and the translator has taken every pains to nuke his 
version attractive. 

n, UU 'JtlK jUmu. or> Traveh n/M Bjr w R KocsIIIL1 _ 

ItcnJon t\\. H. Allen & Co.) Thu b .■ ■dMIlutnted and poinrtaking 
account of a journey through practically unknown lamb, by a traveller 

h,raldr f ° r ,hc *«* • •><*‘1) of both ,l,c 

«h i , , ." beun Un *“S- ' n "ugh he failed to rcacli Lhasa, 
aL 'l^i^' °" , “ t "" h ,hid * ,urted - 1,e S>*en » very micretting 

r'7.?' M ^ |un * hr •««»»«*. «nd of the people he 
aojourned with. All h« »|U£C b given lo the* .object* ; and tti, ,.r«. lt 

‘ r 8t0 ni 1 " “?"* 10 «*"I-Wnt. of hb o-n nrffcrinp and trouble* 

a common tauli tn traTcIletv A. a book o( information ot 

and the country, n mil be found of grant rarrice • nnri .1 - 

the end arc especially uaeful ' ' * *‘ :c thnerarura at 
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T,W JjJf a rut Teachings of Afu ham matt; or , the Spirit of '/shim. By Svti> 
A.uiu Au, C. I. E., Judge of the High Court, Calcutta. (London: W. H. 
Allen & Ox) We wish to deal leniently with this book, because its object 
k a good one—to make better known to the West the religion of Muhammad, 
and it3 author is a cultured Indian gcutlcman of great learning and wide 
reading. The work, however, docs not attain the high level of those of Sir 
W. Muir or oiliers that have been noticed by us. The author represents 
nu ideal, rather than existing, Islam. Me repeatedly shows partiality, and 
his history h not correct; while hfo continual, and often unjust and inaccu¬ 
rate, fault-finding with Christianity, Judaism, Brahrainism, Buddhism,—in 
fact with everything that is not his own special form of belief,—disfigures 
his pages to a lamentable extent ’Hus we should like to see changed ; 
and in place thereof, the author would improve his cause by quoting, at as 
great length as he can, the Koran proofs for a spiritual Heaven, and similar 
contested points, as he lias so fully done on matters admitted by all 

Pit. By Lotto Rosehery (London. Macmillan Sc Co.) A well- 
written, impartial, accurate, apd full account of one of the eminent statesmen 
of England. We turn naturally to note Lord Rosebery's account of the 
l r t»ior>, and find Him,—what hi* present political chief is not,—just to Pitt. 
In comparing the Union of England, respectively, with Scotland and Ire¬ 
land, the author somehow forgets that they resembled each other very much 
in the exicm.ve bribery which attended both : Lockhart gives the sums 
paid for the Scotch Union. Our readers will find Ixird Rosebery i book a 
more than usually attractive volume of a good and useful series. 

Tlteomphj, Buddhism, and the Sifnt of flu End By G. II. PtftlftEjt, 
M.A. (London : Hodder & Stoughton.) We had expected great things in 
this book, from its taking title. We regret to say that we have found it a 
most confused mess or 'Hxcosophy, Buddhism, Rrahminism, some other 
'isms.ondChristianity: the author’s knowledge of each of them is about equal. 

Poetics lli&rmt+'PrtvtPptla du Rituel IsraUite Comtadin, fntJuitn cf 
trO ku rites par &. . 1/1 [\>m Pedr* //. /Alcantara, Emperrtrr Jn Brest l ,. 
(Avignon i Seguin Frl-rea.) This little book gives four quaint Provencal 
Jewish Hymn* in Hebrew characters on one page, ami n French translation 
opposite. His Majesty, a ripe Hebrew and Arabic scholar, has retained 
the original intermixture of Hebrew and Provencal; the latter tongue 
given in italics, amid the French of a translation, simple like these hymns, 
and very accurate. The list is Chalibeo Provencal, turned into the 
latter tongue Alas I the lund that, aided by Hr. Scybold, prepared this 
work for the press, is now cold in death ; and we take this opportunity of 
presenting our tribute to the memory of the conscientious ruler, the suc¬ 
cessful philanthropist, the diligent scholar, the calm philosopher, and the 
blameless and good man, who, leaving an imperial throne to which he was 
an honour, amused his leisure in study, leaving us part of the rendu in 
these sixty piges, published only a few days before he went to his rest. 

Turning from grave to gay, io one of hi* many easy and eloquent pas¬ 
sages M. Gomdigs, at a recent meeting of the Koyol Society, referred to 
the praise of a great poet who was also the toother of an earl’ He baa 
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11PW given Bt a Gpedjoci] of indignant Earetsm again U. thcofe who wouhl 
degrade sivnjLIed Modem Greek tor u a veuiamlnr bouMViiw," in a. brilliant 
toctiw to Mis HdniondV tram^ktton of H 7i^ r/A'vV- 

a Air A'fyd/ IVerrbr. Sfxtj Years of ft>U ami Da 

(London: I. 1 'ishcr U11 win j Suffice it to say that M, Cennadio?, himself 
■" l f} 3 - 'f r hr vtriD'rc a nd pitri iicCrcdk, vindicates the successful attempts 
iiuidtt by bis fdlnn ermisiryinun ro ngdfet tliefr >FoTd-ttoric dialect or An- 
^ resit Greek worthy of the highest htemiy ekprtSBfad', m spite ot eI e 
taken oihicc of friends like Lord Siraii^forLl, dio would prevent it (lowing 
from its nancsi.lit iDirrcc^ its ftikdtflt culture m adapted to modern retpiitt- 
nrents. Hie same mUtakc Ins been made in India, where, intend ufitn- 
Iht vernacular * by the eitliivifiau of the elegant J^ersiati ami of the 
profound Arabic or Sjjiscj it, first Persian wAi ilmliifitd as a language of 
*• lll( f fbeti AtAlik and SsJW ril wets put unide, uominaHy in order Id 
iiuihc tbom Lor the v I hies ibe vern oculars were deprived nf their 

natural touveet of (mftftrVtBfccnt, they, in their turn, are making way fo 
|ig;cem llngiUli .ir the^ romenixed VMu ur Hindi, th.-.t wtll ever keep the 
native* from developing their own indigenous civilization, Not so the 
modern tiifck ; rsasie » Inn l> ns rvot to give lug all, if need be, for in stale* 
t'on til A nci e ftt Greek, and, therefore; tie luvt .1 rani? ih.n , fighting for ils 
iNtlctiimJcncc and inhericcd culture under hctocs like KrOlokottoncs, i» 
ever aide io hirt a Homer to its Achilles and bisloriom of Its progress like 
M. Gennadii 
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f “ 

IS TURKEY ^ROGRESSLNG? 

Europe has been so much imbued with erroneous ideas on 
I he general condition qf affairs in Turkey, that the question 
which forms the title of this article would hardly seem open 
to any answer but a negative. Western people arc accus¬ 
tomed to consider Turkey as a barbarous land full of all 
sorts of horrors; the Turks themselves as an uncivilized 
people, without any capacity for entering on the path of 
European nations, and the Turkish Government as a 
mixture of ignorance and fanatic ism, capable of any misdeed 
that can be imagined. The most extravagant ideas about 
Turkey find credence in a Public that has no other source 
of information than the Press, which in many cases is, un¬ 
fortunately, wanting in original information, and sometimes 
lies in the hands of persons to whose interest it is to 
prevent the truth from becoming known, and thus, in both 
cases, only contributes to increase the false and sensational 
ideas already prevailing in Europe. As the logical con¬ 
sequence of these unfounded notions, Turkey is judged as a 
state condemned to perish sooner or later ; even its rights 
to independence and self-defence arc sometimes denied, 
and the gloomy title of •* sick man," an invention of 
Turkey's worst foes, is received by her truest but ignorant 
friends as a happy expression to descril>e the actual state of 
things in this country*. The prevalence of these false ideas 
rew series. VOL. (II. 
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about Turkey, so tittle in accordance with the general good 
sense and mnh-searching qualities of the English Futility 
makei; it a necessm to show in. a brie! and concise summary 
the amount of progp_ss affected in Turkey since first the 
period of reform set in, and more especially during the 
rdgn of His Imperial Majesty‘Abdul Hamid II, It will 
be seen by this summary that the “sick mao' is not so 
very near his grave after all, and tluu the * p unspeakable 
Turk is nut so math a disgrace to the civilized world as 
must have been thought when dial phrase was tirsE 
bunched. 

The vast amount of progress’Btadr- by Turkey during rids 
present century is especially apparent when the present 
stalft of public instruction in that country is compared with 
what cxbted in former limes. Until the beginning of this 
century the organisation of public instruction was very 
defective and unsystematic. In those days there were but 
two kinds of schools, vi/... l he Elementary " Mahalleh ' 
(ward) $duH>k, where only the reading of the Koran with 
the principles of the Mussulman religion were taught, and the 
« M eiiressehs " or higher schools, where a kind of scholastic 
< ducal tun, comprising Arabic. Commentaries on the Koran, 
the Sayings of the Prophet, Mahommedar; Law and Jurispru¬ 
dence, literature, Physics, and Philosophy, was given to the 
students. These MedresseW were especially created /or 
the train mg c?! the- 114 1 deimis' who afterwards were to occupy 
the religious and judicial and same municipal posts ; many 
civil functionaries, however, also acquired. In t!u*ir ranks the 
degree of iostnietkm attainable at the time. In this system 
of teaching there was little room for the e*aet sciences, and 
technical instruction was totally wanting. Private Instruc* 
tion certainly supplied, in some respects, the warn of 
material and positive learning ; but the mass of the people 
were very much wanting in general Information, and, IF 
Turkish literature made considerable: progress among the 
higher classes. Id tic was made in the propagation of 
scientific knowledge* 
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Mrlitary reforms under Selim III, and Mahmoud U # 
necessitated the creation of some Institutions for teaching 
ihe military and medical sciences, and thus the High Military 
College; *' Mekt 6 bi Harbteh," the Artillery and the Military 
Medical Schools, were cr, atetL In addition to this, " Itla- 
dieii" schools, to prepare ptipils for the instruction givcEt in 
these newly^crearetl Institutions, were inaugurated in Con¬ 
stantinople and. the chief towns of the seven army corps. 
Mahmoud I i. founded also a Naval College where the 
English language was, and is yet, taught besides Turkish, 
Thesotfour institutions are still existing, and the Harhieh 
school includes a special section lor the higherediication and 
training of Staff officers. They contain, together with their 
" Jdadkh" ot preparatory schools, nearly 10,000 students. 
The Military Medical school has also a section for the 
instruction of veteriomry surgeons. 

Under the reign of Sultan Abdul Mcjjd, the father of 
His Majesty the present Sultan, serious attempts were 
made to institute throughout the Empire a regular system 
of instruction, and, in consequence, schools called '‘Rush* 
dieh,' where Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and (he < h-uieuts of 
the necessary sciences arc taught, were created by hundreds 
in the capital and rhe provinces. 

The Egyptian, Cretan. Montenegrin and Syrian tlifTr- 
cullies, and the Crimean War and other events of the two 
reigns of ‘Abdul Mejid and ‘Abdul 'Aziz prevented Turkey 
from making much advance in intellectual deyelhpmcut. 
The reign of 1 Abdul 'Aih saw the creation of another kind 
of *' Rushdieb ‘ schools under military supervision. These 
military '■ Rushdichs " are scattered *wer all parts of the 
Empire, and their number has been considerably increased 
by His Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid U. More th.m 9000 pupils 
go thetc to get a solid clemctimry education. 

During this reign, also, a college was founded in Pera on 
the type of French Lyceums, In this college, called 
" Sultdnich v school, French is compulsory and a scientific 
education is given by French instructors in their own 
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language. Besides French and sciences, Turkish literature, 
Arabic and Persian arc taught, and there arc also pro¬ 
fessorial chairs for Greek, Armenian, German, English and 
Italian. There are more than 800 pupils in this institu¬ 
tion. 

The " Mektlbi Sanayi,” a technical and professional 
institution established in Constantinople, contains 400 young 
men learning some useful trade, and many chief towns of 
vilayets possess similar institutions. 

At the same time another high school was created to 
train the "'t’lcma " candidates for the Sheri’magistracy. 
This college, called '* Mektebi Ncwab ” (school (or Sheri* 
magistrates), is a very important establishment, where the 
Mahometan law and jurisprudence are taught by the 
most prominent members of the “ ’Ulema ’ class. 

His present Majesty, 'Abdul Hamid II., has always been 
a sincere partisan of the diffusion of knowledge, and in 
spite of tremendous political and social difficulties, his reign 
eclipses the preceding one in this respect as well as in all 
other matters connected with public prosperity and progress 
Even the horrors of an unfortunate war were not allowed 
by this energetic sovereign to be a serious obstacle to the 
execution of his educational designs, which lie wisely con¬ 
siders to !>e the best means of regenerating Turkey. 

The educational policy of His Majesty 'Abdul llarnid 
l*gnn by a master stroke. During the dreadful time of 
war, when the Russians were approaching Adrianople, 
H.l.M. thought of founding the *' Mulkieh ’* school, a 
preparatory college for the Civil Service. This watchful¬ 
ness for the education of the people, when all the powers of 
the State were absorbed by the great struggle of 1877-78, 
was conceived in the same spirit as the policy of the 
Prussian Monarchy after Jena, and which set free the 
German Fatherland from the Napoleonic oppression. 

The " Mulkieh" school contained at first five classes, 
three lower anti two higher, in which Turkish and French, 
Mathematics, Natural Science. Geography, General and 
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Ottoman History. Political Economy. International Law. 
Civil and Administrative Laws, and Finances, besides 
some other sciences, were taught to the pupils, who were 
destined to occupy the posts of Sub-governors. Vice-Con¬ 
suls Secretaries of Legation and Embassy, Auditors to the 
Council of State, etc. At the present time more than two 
hundred “ Mulkieh " scholars might be named, who, having 
finished their studies, have been admitted to different State 
functions, and some of whom occupy exalted positions. 
Even in the Palace many dignitaries owe their |>osition to 
qualifications which they had acquired ;is students of this 
college, and they have always been subject to special 
regard from His Imperial Majesty, who took the school 
under his high protection from its foundation. Afterwards 
some changes advantageous to the school were introduced, 
such as the addition of the Arabic and Persian languages, 
and the compulsory study of Greek and Armenian, tor at 
least five scholars in each class, a very intelligent and useful 
measure, due solely to the initiative of His Majesty. 
These and other improvements necessitated the creation of 
two other classes, one higher and the other lower. It is 
hardly necessary to state that this school is open to all 
Ottoman subjects, without an$ distinction of religion or 
race. 

llis Majesty 'Abdul Hamid has shown equal thoughtful¬ 
ness for the legal profession, by founding a Law School in 
the capital. This school has four classes, and the scholars 
who arc successful in the examinations are received, after a 
short course in the I ribunals, as Assistant Judges in the 
first instance, Deputy Procurators-Gcneral, Judges of In¬ 
struction, Presidents of the Provincial Courts of First 
Instance, and are also allowed to exercise the prolession of 
advocates. 

This Law School is a most important institution, and is 
of great use in raising the moral standing and professional 
know ledge of the Turkish magistracy. 

Another preparatory school iu the style of the lower 
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classes of '* Mulkieh,” a special school for the blind and the 
dumb, a school for the Fine Arts, for " Mines and Forests,” 
special classes for Civil Engineers joined to the Artillery 
College, special classes for Merchant Captains joined to 
the Naval School, Agricultural schools in Constantinople, 
Adrianople. Salonika, and Brussa. with model farms, two 
Trade schools for poor girls in Constantinople, and 
several similar institutions, are samples of the Imperial 
activity, proving how much care H.I.M. takes to advance 
the moral and material well-being of his subjects. 

The limits of a sum mar)’ do not j>erimt of a full descrip¬ 
tion of these very interesting institutions. 1 hope to 
have the opportunity to give further details in a future 
article on Turkish Progress; but 1 cannot leave this 
subject w iihoui a Jew’ words on the firm basis that has been 
laid for the diffusion of instruction in the vast Ottoman 
Dominion. To start with, funds were necessary for such a 
serious work; and H.I.M. found two sources of revenue 
of such a nature that, growing and increasing by them¬ 
selves, there is no further need for Government subsidies 
on behalf of public instructiun. 

Thesesources of revenue art:: ist, The pious founda¬ 
tions (Evkaf) whose maintenance is no more necessary ; as 
lor e xamp le, the endowments for the maintenance of a 
mosque that is no more in existence, etc. The basis of 
such endowments being real estate, this revenue is capable 
oi great expansion, landed property at the present time 
being at its very lowest value in most parts of the Empire, 
2nd. The third part of the 15 per cent, by which the tithe 
been increased. This revenue is also of an expansive 
nature, as is seen by the increase of the State revenues 
wherever railways have been constructed and pushed on 
into the interior of the country. 

V. oh the new income the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was able to endow many chief towns of the provinces 
and Livas (a subdivision of the province) with a prepare 
tor>- school, where Maliommcdans and non-Mahommedans 
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are admitted on perfectly equal terms. Their numbers 
continue to increase. As to primary education, it is 
difficult to say exactly the number of the schools founded; 
but it is estimated that, with those enumerated, 2000 schools 
with far more than 100,000 pupils, have been instituted in 
the sixteen years of Mis Majesty's reign. 

Reforms effected in the Turkish administration since the 
promulgation of the •* Tanzimat ** (reforms) by the Sultan 
'Abdul Mcjid, and especially during the benevolent and 
intelligent reign of the present Sultan, arc too evident and 
visible to need any demonstration. Under the " Tatuimat/’ 
not only the Ottoman Government, but also Ottoman society 
underwent a complete change; and in a comparatively 
short time Turkey, excluded until then from European 
public life, acquired a dignified position among civilized 
nations. This spirit of essential reform exhibited by 'Abdul 
Mejid has found a zealous supporter in his august son, 
and changes have been realized which can be compared 
only to the work of Peter die Great, which it may be 
considered they have surpassed, owing to their sincerity 
and the profound influence they have had on the mass of 
the people. 

Turkey has always distinguished itself by its religious 
tolerance and mild treatment of conquered nations. When 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew was considered a pious 
act. and in every part of Europe V autos-da-fe” were 
thought the best safeguard of religion, the ancestors of H is 
Majesty 'Abdul Hamid thought it a sovereign duty to assure 
by edicts and charters, the free exercise of the different 
religions in Turkey, and gram to the non-Mussulman com¬ 
munities these privileges, which, it is true, tend to form 
States within States, but which establish also an admir¬ 
able equilibrium between the different nationalities which 
lie in |>erfcct peace under the Ottoman sceptre. 

"Tanzimat” and the subsequent special laws regulated 
the constitution of the non-Mussulman communities; and 
everybody knows now that His Majesty the present Sultan 
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has always been the great protector and partisan of this 
tolerant policy. I do not enlarge upon facts which ought 
to be universally known and appreciated, and which do the 
greatest honour to the wise and merciful sovereign who 
knows how to be the true father of his people. 

J he civil equality enjoyed by non-Mussulmans since the 
foundation of the Empire has been extended to political 
matters also. It can be said with truth that Turkey is one 
of die few States where religious differences are not con¬ 
sidered as obstacles to the perfect polideal equality of the 
citizens. After the “lanzirnat " this equality was more 
conspicuous. Non-Mussulmans not only kept and ex¬ 
tended their ancient privileges, making their condition in 
some respects superior even to those of the Mahommeduns ; 
but they gained also all the rights proper to a dominating 
faction. They are received in civil functions, where from 
the beginning many of them attained exalted jiositions, 
such as those of Secretary of State, Director-General, Under 
Secretary of State, Governor-General, Ambassador, etc. If 
they are exempt from military service and are obliged 
instead of it to pay the Government a small sum, totally 
disproportionate to the blood tax imposed upon the 
Mussulman people of the Empire, that is a defect the 
burden of which is felt only by the latter, and the non- 
Mussulman, get nothing but profit from it. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this ineligibility, the Military Medical College is open to 
all classes of Ottoman subjects, there are many non-Mussul¬ 
man military doctors and surgeons in the army, and they 

arc completely in the same position as their Mussulman 
colleagues. 

The councils of the Empire arc mixed assemblies, where 
all classes of Ottoman subjects are represented. The 
Council of State contains many members of different 
religious communities, and in the “March" (adminis¬ 
trative) councils of provinces, Livas and Cazas, the half of 
the elected members must by law always bclsng to the 
non-Mussulman communities of these localities. As the dif- 
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ferent religious chiefs of the same are natural members of 
these councils, it happens many times that against a Sheri’ 
judge and mufti there are four or five spiritual chiefs of 
non-Mussulman people, which, although in minority in the 
province, acquire a predominant voice in the administrative 
councils. That is an interesting organization not well 
known in Europe, which by its liberality rivals the most 
perfect systems of provincial administration. Except Crete 
and Samos, in every part of the Ottoman Empire the 
Mussulman population is in a great majority, and even in 
tlu: Macedonian and other similar districts mure than half 
of the inhabitants are Mahommcdans. For this reason the 
present organization of the provincial administration is 
totally advantageous to the non-Mussulman communities; 
and in Crete and Samos special laws insure a majority in 
councils to the Greek population. 

The administration of justice in Turkey has also im¬ 
proved very much during the last three reigns. Before the 
reforms, Turkey had only **Sheri’ M tribunals; these were 
charged with all kinds of jurisdiction, civil, penal, and 
commercial, but being at the same time affected by the 
religious matters of the Mussulman communities, judges 
were naturally of the " * Ulema " class, and non-Mussulman as 
well as Mahommedan civilians were excluded from the magis¬ 
tracy. The procedure then used was rather summary', and 
sometimes did not suffice for the requirements of modem 
needs, and some necessary legal arrangements were totally 
wanting, especially those in connection with commerce. 

A complete organization of the Department of Justice was 
fell necessary to establish a perfect equality with the non- 
Mussulman subjects of the Empire and to satisfy the want 
of existing laws in connection with modern requirements. 
First the Government began w ith the penal law. adopting 
a law nearly derived from the French Code penal, and 
creating everywhere correctional and criminal Courts 
totally independent of the Religious Department. After¬ 
wards Commercial Laws, derived also from the French 
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44 Code dc Commerce M and " Code de Commerce Mari¬ 
time.” were adopted, and commercial tribunals were 
instituted. With the publication of the '* Mejcllch ” 
by a special commission composed of the most eminent 
jurists of the Empire, the matters of the civil law also 
had been committed to the care of newly instituted civil 
tribunals, and the Sheri* tribunals remained, with their 
attributes, as regard marriage, divorce, succession, wills, etc,, 
which are considered in Turkey as coming under Ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction, and in this quality left in what concerns 
the non-Mussulmans to their respective patriarchates and 
community councils. Under the reign of 'Abdul ’Aziz, the 
new penal, commercial, and civil tribunals divided into 
Courts of Irirst Instance, Appeal and Cassation, jurisdiction 
was committed to the charge of the newly-created Ministry 
of Justice, and the magistracy beaime an open career for all 
the citizens of the Ottoman dominions. 

The reign of Hts Majesty the Sultan 'Abdul Hamid has 
witnessed the most effective improvements in this respect. 
The re-organization of Provincial Tribunals, the nomina¬ 
tion of Procurators-and Advocatcs-Gcneral. the establish¬ 
ment of a regular system of advancement for judges, and a 
.firm guarantee insuring their trustworthiness and impar¬ 
tiality. the institution of Criminal and Civil procedures, 
arc samples of this reforming policy applied to the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, l>esides the creation of a Law School 
destined to furnish the Department of Justice with able and 
well-instructed functionaries. 

Thr re-organization of the Police took place during this 
reign, which has witnessed so many acts for the welfare of 
the Ottoman people. The ancient confusion between the 
duties of the police, gendarmerie and department of penal 
jurisdiction ceased, and the gendarmerie as an armed force 
l>cmg attached to the War Department, the Ministry of 
Police remained with its essential attributes with regard to 
public safety. Much has been and is still being said about the 
insecurity prevailing in Turkey. It is, however, never men- 
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tioncd that Constantioople is one of the great cities of the 
world where the number of committed crimes is relatively 
very small, and that the Ottoman provinces, if we pay regard 
to their great extent, and their sparse population, can also 
be considered very safe. The average rate of crime in 
London and Paris is much above that of Constantinople, 
and the few cases of brigandage which created such a dis¬ 
turbance in the European Press are as nothing compared 
to what occurs in the United States, or in other ^countries 
which as regards scarcity of population and other circum¬ 
stances are situated similarly to Turkey. 

The great financial improvement effectually realized 
during the present reign need hardly be pointed out. 
Everyone knows what immense progress Turkish finance 
has made during late yciirs. When His Majesty ‘Abdul 
Hamid ascended the throne of his fathers Turkey was a 
bankrupt State, her sources of revenue were ajtered and 
the dangers of a great war threatened the country. This 
war soon broke out and undermined still more these sources 
by wresting from Turkey many fertile and productive 
provinces as the price of peace, and creating a new debt of 
thirty million pounds, besides obliging the Ottoman 
Treasury to pay Russia an enormous war indemnity. The 
case was desperate, and a really firm hand was needed to 
change a state of things apparently without any possible 
hope of improvement. Everybody knows what 11 is 
Majesty did in this emergency. The debts of the Empire 
were classed under various heads and reduced to an amount 
in accordance with equity and without usury ; an adminis¬ 
tration totally in European hands and comprising the 
delegates of the Ottoman bondholders was instituted and 
charged with paying off the mortgages and interests of this 
debt; different revenues of the Empire were assigned to 
this administration of the Public Debt, and the Turkish 
Government acted in this transaction with so much good 
faith, that Turkey replaced the annual tribute that Bulgaria 
owes to the sovereign Treasury* according to the Berlin 
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Treaty* being included among the ceded revenues, by a part 
of the: Customs revenue, and did not attempt to damage 
her creditors in spite of all th c fault being on the side of 
their respective Governments. Now Turkish bonds ire 
among the moat secure in Europe, and Turkey can borrow 
money at 5 per cent, interest when in former times it could 
not do so at the rate of 13 per cent, T"he actual con- 
solidated and '*ther <k bis of the Empire, which amount to 
a capital of one hundred and ten million pounds, are com¬ 
paratively small, and with the present system of mortgage 
will be totally paid in a short space of time. 

Since the accession of his Majesty many heavy taxes 
liave been abolished or diminished, and in spile of this the 
general r ^ tif the Empire show a remarkable tendency 

to increase, 1 he receipts, which fell after [tie war to nearly 
eleven million pounds, now reach sixteen millions, and in 
spite of tlm extraordinary exponas cau**] by Hn- adbptkn 
of ii new style of rifle, and the completing of all the war 
material and the execution of the military reorganization, 
the frebury Department has paid many of ils old debts, 
hor example, the annuities of the war indemnity, a sum of 
arc ttow punctually paid, and in the present uu- 
favourable state of Russian finance, that is an important 
sunt on which Russians can rely with confidence. 

This improvement in finances is the natural consequence 
of the genera.] prosperity which begins to prevail in Turkey. 
Means of communication have been considerably increased 
during tin* present reign. The junction of the Ottoman, 
bu.gEirian, and Servian railways, by the construction of the 
two tines from Bel Iowa to Yolcnxel, ami from U skub to 
V nvn ^ l i 1^ pH* the two great ports of Constantinople and 
Salonika in direct communication with Europe, A iinc 
From Salonika to Morcastir is in course of construct ion, 
which will form an easy mode of transport for the product 
of Alban fa. and which, w ith its branches, will reach the 
shores of the Adriatic, The protected Dedch-Agach- 
Salonika line will benefit a country as targe us Belgium 
with the htetim*** ritfd and easy means of transport 
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and communication. In Asia Minor, the Smyrna-Cassaba 
and Smyma-Ai'din lines, two very important English 
enteq/rises, have been most successful, and with new 
branches more than doubled. A line from Ismid to 
Ang«>ra is in course of construction, and will at no distant 
period be completed. A small line from Mudania to 
Brtissa also is in course of construction, and a concession 
has l#een granted for a line from the shore of the Sea of 
Marmara to Iconium (ConiatJ, and the construction of 
several other very interesting railway lines is projected. 
A small line from the |K>rt of Messina to Adana promises, 
if extended, io l>e a great source of prosperity to the 
southern and central parts of Asia Minor. 

In Syria the Jafia-Jerusalem line is in course of construc¬ 
tion ; a steam tramway line from Bevrout to Damascus and 
Hauran will soon 1/e commenced, and an English company 
has recently obtained the concession for the Syrian railways 
of ihe Acka-Damascus* Hjuran-Haifa regions. Besides 
these railway lines, many thousand kilometres of paved roads 
have been finished, and are a great aid to communication. 

His Majesty 'Abdul Hamid has granted many other 
useful concessions to European capitalists, as for example, 
those of the waterworks, quays, and gas lighting of Con¬ 
stantinople, the quays of Bevrout. the tramways of Damas¬ 
cus and other towns, the irrigation of plains, the drainage 
of marshes, the establishment of factories and manufactures. 

All these factors have naturally greatly benefited com¬ 
merce and agriculture, which will in time l>e a great source 
of wealth to the Ottoman people. The import and export 
trade of Turkey is increasing in a remarkable manner. 
The tonnage of the ships anchored in the harbours, and tlie 
returns of the Custom House are the best proofs of the in¬ 
crease of the national wealth under the present reign ; but 
another is also to be seen in the enormous increase in 
the value of land in the commercial cities of the Empire. 
The Ottoman Government docs its best to improve 
agriculture, and the creation of model farms, besides the 
foundation of an Agricultural Bank, have done much to 
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enable the peasants to obtain the necessary knowledge and 
capital. I hope in a future article to be able to quote 
figures tiiat will prove more eloquent than all the systematic 
detractions of Turkey's interested enemies. 

The fighting resources of Turkey, completely disorganized 
after the last Russian War, have not escaped the all-reform¬ 
ing vigilance of His Majesty the Sultan, whose first atten¬ 
tion was given to die Army and Navy; the Turkish fleet 
has been strengthened by the addition of a great number of 
torpedo-boats. The army has been reorganized on the 
Prussian system, the best known; the stock of artillery, 
greatly diminished by the war, has been replenished by the 
acquisition of hundreds of new Kmpp and Canet guns, and 
a new magazine rifle has been adopted. Now Turkey is 
able to place 500.000 well-equipped soldiers under arms, 
besides the Kurd Cavalry which is being organized, and will 
prove a large auxiliary force. Even* year Turkey is sending 
officers and civilians to different European countries to 
acquire experience and perfect themselves in their respective 
branches, and those, on their return, are always named to 
such posts as will enable them to make the most profitable 
use of their knowledge. 

Everybody who investigates the actual conditions of 
Turkey in an impartial spirit will see that this country is in 
a period of transition and development. VVhat it needs is 
}R*uce; peace, for the maintenance of which His Majesty 
‘Abdul Hamid has made such signal efforts and sacrifices, 
benefiting by this, not only his own country, but also nearly 
all European nations. This is one of the merits of this 
truly great sovereign, and there is no doubt that impartial 
history will take account of it. As to Turkey, we must 
only say that in every respect it is not an insignificant 
quantity in the general economy of Europe, and its 
claims to be ranked as a great and progressive Power are 
more serious than many partial judges arc inclined to admit. 

ISRAHIU HaKKI. 
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NOTES ON THE DISCOVERY OF MORE THAN 
TWO HUNDRED ANCIENT ARTIFICIAL 
CAVES NEAR TOKYO. 

By Siiocoro Tsuboi, (Rigakusiii). 

In the summer of 1887, I visiicd a village called Kita- 
Yoshimi (now called Nishi-Yoshimi), about 30 miles north¬ 
west of Tokyo, in order to re-examine some ancient 
artificial caves I had already seen a few years before. As 
their number did not exceed 20, their sketches and 
measurements were easily taken, in less time than 1 
expected. 1 spent my remaining time in examining the 
position and arrangement of the caves. 1 was inclined 
to think, by comparing them with those of similar caves in 
other parts of Japan, that more caves must still he hidden 
beneath the surface-earth of the hill, on which the ones 
already known were scattered irregularly. In one place, 
two or three caves were seen side bv side ; in another, three 
or four were found with definite distances betw’een them ; 
while isolated ones were not wanting. Though I could not 
positively declare that there must be more caves to fill up 
the spaces between those already exposed, yet probability 
and analogy compelled me to make special researches. 

The place had already been visited by many archaeolo¬ 
gists, both Japanese and foreign : among the former, by 
Messrs. K. Kashlwagf, O. Ucheyama, and T. Negishi, and 
among the latter, by Professor E. S. Morse and. Mr. 
Henry von Siebold. Most likely, these learned persons 
also had thought, as I have just stated, that I did: but 
circumstances prevented them from determining the matter 
personally. Thus the interesting work fell into my hands. 
With the permission of the owners of the land, workmen 
were hired, and were set, under my orders, to dig out the 
trees and shrubs, and remove the surface-earth from spots 
giving some indications of yet undiscovered caves. My 
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anticipations turned out correct. To our great satisfaction! 
the entrances of several caves were soon found. T his was ofi 
the 6th of August. I thereupon changed my original plaj. 
and resolved to stay longer and to make further researches* 
The hill itself is of greyish tufaceous sandstone; pnd 
the surface earth is blackish soil; so it is easy to distinguish 
one from the other. By removing the earth, that filial the 
newly found entrances, chambers were discovered sinw ar to 
those m the already known caves, though wit! 
differences in detail. The excitement of the worki 
very great. Love of money and curiosity added v 
their arms, and one cave after another was found 
succession. Hidden caves were sought, at firs^. only in 
spaces between two known caves, whose distance bunted to 
lx* somewhat greater than that between other cav'es placed 
side by side; but the horizontal spreading of th,k roots ot 
trees, and the hollow sound produced by heavy stamping of 
feet, soon suggested the probable existence of m£ lr »y others. 

After making sure that the research would hVYruitful, l 
reported the matter to the Imperial University oi 
and asked pecuniary assistance, to complete the discos 
My hopes were fulfilled; and the necessary sum of money 
put at my disposal. 1 increased the number of workmen. 1 
and ordered them to uncover .a portion of the hill, front its I 
top down to its foot, by removing the surface-earth, 
together with the plants growing in it. We seemed no k 
longer searching for caves ; but the caves might be said to \ 
show themselves of their own accord. When the part of 
the hill was thus entirely denuded, a great number of caves 
were exposed to view. Before my research, the number of 
caves known was, as I said, nut more than 20; hut now the 
number came up to 237. The aspect of this part of the 
hill was totally changed. Formerly, like other pans of the 
hill, tins also was thickly covered with trees, shrubs, ferns 
and grasses, and only a few caves could be seen from a dis¬ 
tance of 20 metres from the foot of the hill. Now, the 
exposed part is nothing but a huge block.>f tufaceous sand- 
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stot^Ci thickly covered with eaves, readily distinguishable 
ev en at the distance of half a mile,' 

As the sloping surface of the full is uneven, the openings 
tvi the caves are not always quite distinct- In many cases^ 
they turn inwards insensibly, to form the sides of the 
passage-ways that connect the chambers with the exterior* 
;V passage-way consists of two portions, inner and outer. 
In general, the outer portion is one metre in height, width 
and length ; and its floor gradually rises towards the inner 
passage-way. The roof and side walls of that portion are 
either flat or slightly concave. Generally, the former Is 
horizontal* and the latter converging upwards. Tile 
vertical section through Lhetit therefore, is somewhat like 
the lower half of the capital letter A. In rare eases, the 
roof ->f this portion is again divided into two parts of 
different levels, the inner part being placed about to 
below the outer. 

The inward courses of the roof and the side walls, of the 
outer portion of the passage-way are abruptly stopped bv a 
sort of diaphragm. This forms the inner portion of the 
passage-way. Here, the roof is about 15 c,m. lower, and 
the side walls are also about L j cm. nearer the long axial 
line of both these passage* ways, Gdentally, the floor of the 
inner portion is continuous with that of the outer; but in 
some cases, the former is about 15 c.m. higher than the 
latter. At the junction of the two portions, in the diri^cLton 
of the front face of the diaphragm, is found a groove on 
the floor, or grooves on the side walls and tire roof, 
apparently intended for keeping some kind of doors in 
their ptacoS, In some cases again, at the foot of a 
diaphragm, along each side wall of the outer portion a 
tilt; passage*way, is found a projection of about 30 e,m* 
long, and 15 c.m. high, with n. width equal to the distance 
between the walls or the same side of the two portions. 
The thickness of the diaphragm, or the length of the inner 
portion, is generally one metre, or but little less, 

- By going into^thg; passageway with, our bodies bcnt 1 

SEW SERIES* VOL, lit, || 
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we enter a chamber which w mma on both sides, either 
equally or unequally, oud whose roof is, more or less, higher 
than that of the passage-way. As light comes only from 
the entrance, through the narrow and low passage-way, the 
interior o£ the chamber at first is very dark* Yeti after 
a while, the floor, the back and side walls, the roof and the 
front wall gradually begin to be dimly seen. The eye, 
accustomed to the weak light after a few minutes' stay, 
enables us to recognize even ruddy scratched lines on a 
wall* The finished chambers are rectangular in their 
plans. They are generally 2 m, or si m. square, though 
lar ger ones arc by no means rare* 1 say finished chambers, 
because there art mar,) which seem to have been left 
unfinished* These are irregular in form and rough in 
execution* Leaving a description of these unfinished 
chambers for a subsequent part or this paper. I will here 
speak only of the finished ones. The roof of the chamber 
forms n dome, the apex of which is little less than 2 m, 
distant from the floor* Except in one case, there exists 
no precise demarcation between it and the walls below. 
Even in this exception, the demarcation b bm partial, being 
found only at the upper part of the back wall* The surface 
of the dom e is generally plain, but in some cases lines are 
drawn from the four comers towards the apex, presenting 
the appearance of a continuation of the dihedral angles 
formed by the meeting of each of the two neighbouring 
walls below* In one case, at the middle of the dome is 
found a rectangular depression 40 cm. wide, 1} m* long 
and about 2 c*m. deep. Into the w aits of some caves are 
cut shelves of different descriptions and boles of varying 
depth, Tiic latter constructions seem to have been 
intended for receiving the ends of horizontal poles: for 
two holes arc always found at the corresponding points oil 
the opposite walls, generally about 1 J m. above the door* 

In general, the floor of the chamber is continuous with 
that of the inner portion of tin: passage-way ; but in some 
cases the former is about 1 5 cm* higher than the latter; 
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and in rarer cases, the floor nf the inner portion of the 
paiisage-way b raised about to c*m* shore that of die 
ehainbrrr and the outer portion, as if a rock of th at thick' 
ness had been placed over the floor, which 15 continuous 
throughout the passage-way and llie chamber, Like thm 
of the passage-way, the floor of the chamber incline 
upwards towards the back walk It rarely ententls through¬ 
out ,1 dmmber as one plane, for almost all the chambers 
are provided with one, two, or three bed-like constructions,. 
The number of these varies according to the sbe of the 
chambers, or I had better say that a chamber varies in 
size according 10 the number of the bed-!ike construetlmis, 
to contain which, probably, it was originally excavated, 
i his construction, which, for the sake of brevity, 1 will 
hereafter call a bed, is always placed along a wall. In 
general a bed is about 2 m, long, r m. wide, and 
15 c.m. high, It lias often a vertical rim of about is cm. 
in width and 15 C.m, or more m height, along its free 
margin ; and in rare eases such a rim is raised directly from 
the floor, forming the space between it and the nearer 
wall, like that of the tipper part of a rimmed bed. In a 
few cases, a lied has a rectangular elevation at one end along 
a wall. Its width Is the as that of the bed on which 
it Ls formed : its height is about 30e.n1*; and the distance 
between its free maigin and. Ihe wail, measured in the 
direction of the length of the bed, ts also about 30 c.m. 
In one case, a kind of l td, marked only by n raise i rim on 
the floor, is divided unequally by a secondary rim placed at 
right angitis to the principal one. 

When there b only one bed in a chamber, its position is 
either along a side or a taick wall. When -: chamber has 
twr- beds, the latter mav be found cither along two side 
walls, or one along a side v/all and the other along the 
back wall. Tor three beds in a chamber, there is bin one 
way or arrangement. They are placed along the hack and 
two side walls, in such a manner that their free margins 
together, present the form of the Greek letter JL A rim 
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1 'f - 1 trad > s oi ten notched and only rarely pierced through, 
dose to fts one extremity, apparently for the purpose of 
sweeping out dust or letting out water. Sometimes a 
chamber or a passage-way has a system of furrows either 
along the foot of the walls or along the median line, un¬ 
doubtedly intended for earning off moisture and keeping 
the chamber dry*. All the projections and elevations, above 
mentioned, are made not by putting separate pieces of 
stones cm the spots, but hy leaving the rocks of those parts 
uncut. Thus every cave, with its passage-way and chamber 
together with all their details, is cut out in one block : and 
consequently the whole group of the caves also may be said 
to be in one block* 

Many caves are often so close to one another that the 
thickness of the partition wall of neighbouring ones, or the 
distance of the floor of the upper and the roof of the lower 
one, is hardly 30 c.m.; but there are only three cases in which 
any internal communication exist* between two finished 
caves. In one of these cases, a hole of the size of a man's 
foot, is found passing vertically from the floor of the passage¬ 
way of. a cave above to the ceiling of the chamber of a cava 
below : tliis hole seems to have been made by an accidental 
I f' diking of that portion of the partition. In another cast;, a 
hole passes obliquely from die foot A the side wall of die 
upper chamber to the connecting portion of the ceiling and 
the side wall of the lower. This hole which seems to have 
been made accidentally, and enlarged artificially, is just wide 
enough for an ordinary man to crawl through on all fo: 

The smoothness and polish of the surfaces of this hole, 
especially at the lower part, show that it must have been 
touched and rubbed with the hands for a considerable time. 
In the third case, a round hole, about 30 c.m, in dmntet 
passes horizon tally through the partition wall of two neigh¬ 
bouring chambers. From its direction and execution ’we 
may safely say that this hole was bored artificially and 

purposely. Excepting these cases* each W c k independent 
of the other. - ■ 
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As the slope of the hill faces more to south and west, the 
entrances of the caves, the direction of which naturally vary 
according to that of the slope on which they are found, fact- 
mostly to south* sough-west, and west. As I said before, 
the surface of 1 he hill was formerly covered with earth, the 
thickness of which was in general greater towards the foot 
of the hi]]. The earth-covering not only dosed the 
entrances of the caves, but often completely filled up the 
passage*ways, and even the chanib; rs, to fout^ftfe of t! di 
height* Many chambers werefound to contain rain-water, 
with a sedimum oj mud at its bottom. From this it will bt! 
Seen that the entrances of the caves may have been dosed 
with earth, under the combined action of rain and gravity. 
Besides these natural modes of dosing, there are some 
artificial ones. 7 I ms the passage to the chamber vs'as 
often Sound to be cut off at the front end of the inner 
portion of the passage-way by a pile of round stones, or by 
one or more layers of slabs* or again by a combination of 
both* sue former being placed be lore the latter* These 
slabs, when found* wer - Attached to the from fase 

ol a diaphragm, their margins being often fitted into the 
grooves, to which I has r e already Eluded* In rare cases 
blocks ol stones, specially hew n to sire, were found lying ai 
the loot oi tile front face of the diaphragm, and on some of 
1 best stones grooves were found for receiving the lower 
margins of the slabs. In many caves, the artificial closing 
of a chamber was incomplete* presenting the appearance of 
a partial removal of the stones, especially of the upper part. 
Very probably such caves were twice shut and twice opened ; 
that Is to say, they were at firei completely shut artificially, 
then partially opened, again comply tel)' shut naturally, and 
at last completely .laid bare again by us. ... 

One of the most interesting events during the research, 
was the accidental discovery of a group A marks cut mt ) 
the rock* One day* while sluing in a cayc w ith my back 
to the sidewall of the inner passage-Way, the chamber being 
on my right side and the cnfrahoe dn raj left, I noticed, a 
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peculiar spreading of the fibrous roots of some plants on 
the side wall which ! was facing. No sooner had l taken 
hold of and pulled off these fibres, than the depressed lines, 
along which they had grown* became visible. After 
rubbing off the earth and removing the roots carefully, the 
side wall was found to be covered with several depressed 
figures* of which seven were very distinct- They are about 
% m*m, deep, and their forms, sizes and arrangements are 
as represented in the annexed plate* As the cave, on 
whose side wall these figures are to be seen, was found 
partially dosed with a pile of round stones, some figures— 
at least the lower ones—must have been covered by the 
pile of stones. The space left unclosed was only large 
entm: h for a man to crawl in ami out: so the figures, found 
on the upper part of the side wail, can also hardly be said 
to have been executed after the pile was made. Thus there 
seems to be no doubt of the ancient origin of these figures. 
By referring to the plate, it will be seen that all the seven 
figures are more or less bilaterally symmetrical; and the five 
larger ones have each a median vertical tine and a pair of 
branches curved upwards. Lt is hard to believe that these 
figures are nothing but a thoughtless combination, of lines 
drawn at random. As It would be absurd to say that they 
Have some relations with Roman characters* because there 
is among them an X, so also would it be, to suppose them 
to be of Japanese or Chinese origin, because two figures 
resemble na (*}-} and M (^f) of the former, or ja {+) 
and stn (jij) of the latter. Nor are they either the 
Loochoo men ends or the Corean characters. What seem 
to approach nearest to these figures are the marks often 
found on the ancient Japanese unglazed pottery called 
Aval fa Here is a collection of some of them. By com¬ 
paring these marks with the figures found on the wall, the 
general resemblance between them wfll readily be reeog- 
luzed. The pottery marks are probably the personal marks 
of the potters, and I think that the figures in question are 
also the personal marks of the ancient cave-makers, in 
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another cave, rude drawings of two men and a quadruped 
were found on the front wait of its chamber; just above the 
inner extremity of the passage-way l but a s 3 have neither 
sketches nor descriptions of them at hand, 1 am now unable 
to say any more about them. 

Besides well-executed and finished caves, which 1 have 
hitherto described, there an: many rough and apparently 
unfinished ones. Careful examination of die latter shows 
that their siae is smaller, their execution rougher, and 
their form more irregular. This fact, together with the 
presence of rough shelf-like depressions outside the caves, 
and the traces of simple diggings made into the surface of 
the sIo]je, led me to believe that these excavations are 
caves tn different stages of execution. The cutting process 
of a passage-way, t he gradual differentiation of walls from a 
ceiling and a floor, and the formation of a bed being traced* 
I have succeeded in connecting a horizontal group of a few 
holes, not deeper than tS can* with an ordinary finis lied 
cave of cm. square, by an unbroken series of unfinished 
caves* The existence of these unfinished caves may be 
accounted for in two ways* The first is the unskilfulness 
of the ancients in surveying. In some cases a smaller 
and more roughly made cave is Sound, so close io a 
larger and better made one, that the former more or less 
overlaps the latter, producing a small opening that 
connects one cave with the other* It is very probable 
that the ancient maker of the new cave stopped his work 
on finding that the space to which the digging was to be 
extended h:xd already been occupied by a previously made 
cave. The second is the nature of the rock of the hill, w hich 
1 have already mentioned to be a sandstone* i o dig a cave 
into this must have been a very tedious work* The longer 
the time required in completing a cave, the greater is the 
probability that Lhe action of many causes would prevent 
the completion of the work* It is* therefore, not to be 
wondered that there should be many unfinished caves on a 
hill of Buck hard stone. We must admit, then that several 
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of the excavations which 1 have mentioned are caves in 
different stages of execution. 

By examining the traces of the diggings, the forms of at 
least the edges of the implements used may be known. The 
implement first used seems to have been a pointed chisel, at 
least 2'oc.nu lung, perhaps driven inl>y means of a hammer; 
that used next seems to have been a straight-edged adxc ; 
and that used for the finishing touches to have been most 
probably an adac curved‘outwards and a comb-1 ike instill¬ 
ment, both used in the manner.of a plane. Not only the 
hairiness of the rock, but also the traces of digging and finish¬ 
ing, show that the ancient cave-makers were undoubtedly 
ncquainted with the use of some metallic implements. 

The general forward continuation of the floor of the 
passage-way, and also in some cases that of the furrows 
Upon it. show that the nick of the hill, at least at the front 
portions of the caves, was bare at the time, when the caves 
were first made. The tracts ot steps, or rather of 
uitcrnate scries of fout holders, cut into the rock and appa¬ 
rently of the same age as ihe cuves, are visible here ami 
there. Thu- presence of such traces leads me to think 
tint roc only the front portions of the caves, but the 
entire surface of the hill, where the caves are found, was 
originally bare. \\ lien, the covering soil was removed, 
the rock was* found so worn out as to make it utterly 
impossible to reach some of the caves by walking. But 
it is highly probable that before the edges bad been 
rounded and the projections broken by the long-continued 
action of the weather, the surfece of the hill must have 
had many more almost level portions than at present ? 
and the few steps which only can now be seen must have 
existed in many more steep portions of the hill. These 
considerations dear away die doubt, how the ancients 
cmild have walked on such an uncomfortable bill slope as 
this appears to us at present. . *: ; r 

Several objects of different ages were found in the caves.' 
Among these finds are a few pieces of Kwan-yti-nu-fo, 
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A small Japanese coin, and a piece of Tenki-tsu-ho, a 
Chinese coin of exactly the same size* But as the latter 
coins are, in rare cases, mixed with the former, which are 
still in current use among the Japanese, the presence of 
either does not tell much about the age of the caves. 
The brass bowl of a tobacco pipe and the bronze disc of a 
hand-mirror are also among the objects found. Careful 
examination shows that the former is about 250 years, and 
the latter 600 years old; but the caves arc undoubtedly 
older than both. Unglazed pottery, known as Ivcaibe 
and of greater antiquity than the objects mentioned 
above were also found. Their positions were generally 
outside the slabs or stone piles; but in a few cases, also 
inside of them. The fact that the Ixoaibe potteries were 
found in those two positions, shows that the artificial 
closing of the chambers with stones and the deposition of 
the potteries in the caves belong to the same age. Two 
Maga-tama, or curved jewels, made of agate, one Kuda- 
lama, or tubular jewel, made of green jasper, some iron 
swords, numerous iron arrow-heads, and a few small in¬ 
complete rings of gold, silver, copper, and iron were found 
in the chambers. Many fragments and a few more or 
less entire Tate mono, or hollow cylinders made of clay, were 
also found in or in front of the passage-ways. Archaeology 
tells us that these objects are of the same age as the 
In-aibe potteries. 

In other localities, the hollow clay cylinders, are found 
encircling sepulchral mounds, the stone chambers of 
which generally contain Jwaibc potteries and other objects 
mentioned above. The time when these mounds were 
made, is generally estimated to be seventeen or eighteen 
centuries ago. Thus it is clear that some of the caves of 
which I speak were used as burial-places about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and the object of the 
artificial closing of the chambers with stones is thus easily- 
understood. Except one skeleton, which was lying on the 
fragments of the rock, fallen from the ceiling of one 
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chamber, and consequently of late origin, neither human 
bones nor traces of cremation were found in any cave. 
As bones may easily be decomposed, broken, and dispersed 
under the alternate states of immersion into water and 
drying up, caused by the accumulation of rain-water 
percolating through the upper portion of the artificial 
shutting, and its escape through the lower portion, this 
negative evidence cannot i>e looked upon as conclusive 
against the view that some of those caves were used as 
burial-places. The majority of the caves, however, were 
found not to contain objects commonly discovered in sepul¬ 
chral mounds, nor to be closed artificially. Even the caves 
which show traces of having been used as burial-places, 
can hardly be said to have been made for that purpose. 

As I have already said, the figures, resembling pottery 
marks, scratched on tfcf: wall ol the inner portion cd the 
parage-way, were fount! partially covered with piles of 
stones. If the cave had been made as a burial-place, the 
artificial closing of the chamber, or the covering of the 
wall, mast have been well known ; and it is very improbable 
that the ancient cave-maker would have drawn those 
figures, whatever end they may have been meant to serve, 
on a comparatively insignificant part of the cave. It is 
even more improbable that he would have drawn them as 
the recreation of an idle hour* without a definite intention, 
or the wall \ a cave, If that cave was made fur so solemn 
a purpose. The fact that the course of the furrow on a 
cave floor was often found to be stopped by an artificial 
closing, seems also to point out that the caves were 
probably made for some other purpose than the burial of 
the dead. It is very hard to believe that the ancient 
workmen made such furrows on the floors of the caves, 
leading through the passage-ways, either entirely or 
partially, if these caves were intended for burial-places^ and 
were consequently to have been closed up. The indications 
that the caves had been used for burial, were found in both 
unfinished as well as in finished caves; there were no 
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distinctions between the 1 wo cases, either in the modes of 
dosing, or in the nature of the finds, to show the difference 
in ranks of the persons whose bodies were respectively 
placed in these caves. Hence It seems more neural to 
suppose that caves, already made or half made, for some 
other purpose* had been util bed afterwards* conventionally* 
as burial-places, without regard to their finish, than to 
suppose that cavts, specially intended for receiving the 
dead, apparently of the same rank* were made sometimes 
well and sometimes roughly. The general resemblance 
in form and execution, not only of the passage-ways, but 
also of Lhc chambers* seems to show other* that all the 
caves were made simultaneously, or that some of them 
were left open for a long time* so as to let the workman 
examine and copy their internal structures. Neither of 
these two was likely to be the case, if the caves were 
originally meant for burial-places. 

Before and after the discovery' of the caves of Nlshi- 
Yoshimi, l made several journeys to different pans of 
Japan, and visited about thirty similar cave districts* The 
general results of the examinations of several hundred 
caves in these places, is also in favour of the view, repeatedly 
staled above, that the object of making these caves must 
have been something l>esides making a place for the dead* 
But as there exists no record or tradition, to tell us for 
what other purpose these caves w ere made, let us turn to 
other countries, to see whether there arc any similar caves* 
and if so, for what they are intended. 

Examples of artificial caves are by no means rare. In 
some countries they wr re made as burial-places* in others for 
religious purposes, and in others, again, they were intended 
for dwellings. Those, however* which la structure and 
arrangement resemble most the caves of Nkhi-Yoshimr, 
are, so far as 1 know, the caves of China and Canary, both 
of which belong to the category A dwelling-caves, i heard 
from Messrs. R* Ohara and C* Ino-uyc, accurate descrip¬ 
tions of the dwelling-caves which they had themselves 
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examined, in different pam of China ; and 1 rend in Mrs. 
O. M, Stones work, “Tenerife and its Six'Satellites, 11 
of similar caves at Areasara in Gran Canaria. The 
descriptions of these caves agree with those of the caves 
of I\ Ishi-Yc&hirm, not only in the essential structure. Nut 
also in the* narrowness of the passage- ways, ami the pr - 
sence of shelf-like depressions, cut into the walls, and bed¬ 
like elevations left on the floors. The shelf-like depress* 
aions and the bed-like elevations of the Nishi-Yoshinii 
caves may really be shelves and beds, and consequently the 
raves themselves may have been dwelling-places. 

If we suppose this to !« the Case, the explanation of Lhe 
general resemblance of the in term] structure of the 
chambers, and the presence of the scratched figures on the 
side waif of the passage-way, become easier. The internal 
com mimiait ions more or less artificially 'made between 
finished caves, may be the openings through which men in 
neighbouring chambers conversed with each other. More- 
over, as the consequeno- ol the above supposition, if wu 
regard the bunai of the dead to be a subsequent utilisation 
of the caves, the indiscriminate employment of finished and 
unfinished caves for the purpose, and the stopping of the 
courses of the furrows by the artifid il closing of the 
chambers, will be understood without any difficult* Thus 
it is highly probable that the Nishi-Yoshtmi caves were 
originally made for dwelling purposes, and afterwards utilized 
as burial-places* 

The question will now arise—Is there any mention 
in Japanese history of eave-dwdlings or cave-dwellers? 
Those who are acquainted with the ancient literature of 
the country, answer, without hesitation, in the a ffi r ma tive 
Though our records are equally silent about the makers 
and the original uses of any particular set of caves, we can 
gather from them many passages telling us that eaves were 
much used as d wellings by 3 savage race called TsstdUgvmP, 
and also, though in a far less degree, by the ancestors of 
the present J apane se. 1 he latest mention of dwdliijg-caves 
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used by the latter, is one year before the accession of the 
second Emp^rur, that js 5S- e.c, I he custom of dwelling 
in caves was carried on by the Z&ukfgitTHo to a much later 
date. The very name Tsitchtgumo, given by the first 
Emperor to the savages* who then occupied the southern 
half ol the main island of Japan, is said to signify ** those 
who hide themselves in earth, 1 ’ that is those who dwell in 
caves. The Latest mention of these cave-dwellers is 200 A.D. 
We are still ignorant of the difference in structure of t*)£ 
dwelling-caves of these two different peoples; hence F am 
unable to say precisely who were the makers of Nishi- 
Yoshimi caves, even if these views about the uses of these 
caves be correct. 

I am fully aware that our investigations are yet very 
incomplete ; but I am inclined to think at present that the 
numerous artificial caves* which I have discovered in Nishi- 
Yoshimi. were made for use as dwellings by a people 
acquainted with metallic implements! and afterward s, 
especially at the beginning of the Christian Era, were 
utilized as burial-places by the ancestors of the present 
Japanese. Some of the caves used as burial-places, were 
undoubtedly opened at different times by those who wanted 
to see the interior of the chambers or to nik their contents, 
As to the relation between those who made these caves, 
and those whose bodies were placed in them, there are as 
yet no sufficient data to form am reliable or even probable 
opinion. 
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dardistan* 

{Giu.it. Yasin, Hejnya, Nagyr ( Chitial, &c., and 
Kafdustan). 

I* Dakdu Leu ends, in Shirni (the language, with dialectic 
modifications of Gilgit, Astor, Gurus, Chilis, Hodur, 
Durey 1, Tan air, etc., and the language of historical 
songs in Hunza. and Nagyr. 

{Cewmttfid U Writing forth* fint time in iSS6 t 
By Dr. G. W* LsjrsT-iu 

from the didtittfan of Bnrdi. This rase hat ms zfirittrn , fit raster if Us wn.) 

A.— Demons = Yatsh (Yuiccr ?). 

Demons are of t gigantic sbe, and have only <?w eyc t 
ufj’c/i is or. the Jon AW. They used to rule over the 
mountains and oppose the cultivation of the soil by man. 
They often dragged people away into their recesses. Since 
the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, the demons 
have relinquish tid their possessions, and only occasionally 
trouble the believers. 

They do not walk by day, but confine themselves to 
prom c finding ;it night, A spot is shown near Astor, at a 
village oiled Bulcnt, where five large mounds are pointed 
out which have somewhat the shape of huge baskets. 
Their existence is explained as follows. A Zemindar 
(cultivator) at Gnikfit, a village farther on r on the Kashmir 
road f had, with great Double, sifted his gram for storing, 
and had put it into baskets and sacks, He then went away. 
Tlie demons came—five in number—carrying huge leather- 

* '* Dardisian^ or the country of the Daidai of Hindu myology, 
emhnec*, in ilic narrownit icnsc of the term, ihe Shnu-ayalring coamriis 
(Gilgit) v ^ a Hunia, Hagft Y«fo f am j and in 

ihc West, also pans oF Kafrrrttin. (Set my " Dardhtun, pzn HI ,f l 
1 ** Valali ” means " bnd JT in KAshmhL 
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Sacks, into which they put the grain. They then went to a 
place which is still pointed out and called " Gitf Gu tunic 
Yatsheyn gaii boki/' or ' The place of the- demons' loads 
at the hollow 11 —Gur being the ShiuA name for the present 
village of Crukot, There they brought up a huge flat 
stone—which is still shown—and made it into a kind of pan, 
“tawa," for the preparation of bread. But the morning 
dawned and obliged them to disappear; they converted the 
sacks and their contents into earthen mounds, which have 
the shape of baskets and are still shown. 

1.—TME Weui>|XG OF 

A Shikari (sportsman) was once bunting in the hills. 
He had taken provisions with him for five days. On the 
sixth day he found himself without any food. Excited and 
fatigued by his fruitless expedition, he wandered into the 
deepest mountain recesses, careless whither he went as 
fang as he could laid water to assuage h]< thirst, arid a few' 
wilti berries to allay his hunger* Even that search was tin- 
successful, and, tired and hungry, he endeavoured to com¬ 
pose himself to sleep. Even that comfort was denied him, 
mid, nearly maddened with the situation, he ogam arose mid 
looked around bun, 3 t was the iirst or second hour of 
night, and, at a short distance, he descried a large fire 
bWmg 3 most cheerful welcome to the hungry, ami now 
chilled, wanderer, fife approached it quietly, hoping to 
meet some other sportsman who might provide him with 
food. Coming near the fire, be saw a very large and 
curious assembly of giants, eating, drinking, and singing. 
In great terror, he wanted to make his way back, when one 
of the assembly, who had a squint in his eye, got up for the 
purpose of fetching water tor the other?. He overtook him, 
and asked him whether he was a “child of man, rt Half 
dead with terror, he could scarcely answer that he was, 
when the demon invited him to join them at the meeting, 
which wasdescribed to be a wedding party. The Shikari 
replied: < f You are a demon, and will destroy me"; on 
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which the spirit Look n.n oath, by the sn n aiitl r h£ maty ! , th - 1 - 
he certainly would not do so. f Jo then hid him under a 
bunlt ami went back with the water, i le had scarcely 
relumed when a plant was torn out of the ground and a 
small aperture was made, into which the giants managed to 
throw all their property/and, gradually making Lhemsdves- 
thinner and thinner, themselves vanished into the ground 
through it. Our sportsman was then Liken by the hand by 
the friendly demon, and, before he knew how. lie himself 
glided through the hole and found himself in a huge apart¬ 
ment which was splendidly illuminated. He was placed in 
a corner where he could not be observed. He received 
some fiiod, and gazed in mute astonishment on the as- 
setubh-d spirits. At last, he saw the mother of the bride 
taking her daughter's head im» her lap and woeping bitterly 
at tin prospect of her departure into another household* 
Unable to control her grief* and in compliance wnh an old 
Shin custom, she began the singing of the evening by 
launching into the following strains t 

SONG OP THE MOTHER. 

i — 

Ajjnn BCrtlni f t ytxsy ful-sr, $Hk& utnt* t 

(Thy) mother** Uirxm! my ti itlLe ditriing. cirnammts will wear, 

Jrttis Bu I Jar Mtihr an&ti fuff try Ami, 

{U Mil) Mtc at Unidar Buiihe ibe heavens dart will become, 
j XJ-tn Fl utt TiAdti&e JCmrf mrdm w. 

The Natali (uf rice) Phcill Tshitdu? of Khans the prince will come, 
JJjw Jfttfife* mMute i/M £vxt toffy, 

Thy Miritrn tudier-from m-.* cum will be distributed, 

Siittt IWw X4j fa * SfufJti Jtfaf/t bjuttt ifttuia. 

Seven riven* water be t Stmda Malik a will make, 

Trt MirhtJtn maio Tike gi 

Thy Mfricamt, father, now ^hec will distribute. 

TRAirsL*H0«:— 

Qh f jJifafii, thy motHr'a own ; ihsn, Bttlc darling, wilt Treat cittLinienti, 
whilst xo me, wbo will remain here at BoWar BtUshe, ±t Leaven? will 
appear dirk. The prince of Lords of Phall Tshatshe race is coming from 


* The father"* name was Mit Khan, The daughter's namn was Blran 

The brUkgroau'i totae was Siudn Malik of Na^yr, of FhaU Tshauhc race 
and the place yf the wedding was Buldar Eabdc. 
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Nagyr; awl Miitjunviliyfatbcip nanlistfibutcfojfn fas an act gr welcome). 
Bi (ai fruitful ami jijc^sant) a* lint w.H*s tif ht*‘j far SLatlu 

Malik (the p-inet) is flctcfttiined to start, wWl ner# % foliar Miifann is 
rfiftri billing gbce (a* a tfatflplmwul lo ilir d^jurttag ^uest).** 

The Shikari began to enjoy the scene anti would have 
liked to have -stayed* but his squinting friend tuld him now 
that he could not he oQovtd to remain any longer. So he 
got Up, but before again vanishing through the above- 
mentioned aperture into the human world, he took a good 
look at the demons. To his astonishment be beheld on 
the shoulders of one a sha wl winch he had safely left al 
home. Another held hii> gun ; a third was < umg out of 
his own dishes ; one h.id his many-coloured stocking; on, 
and another disported himself in pkljamaa (drawers 1 which 
he only entered to pni on, on great occasions. He also 
saw many of the things that had uxdtui his admiration 
among the property of hk neighbours in his native village, 
being most familiarly used by the demons. He scarcely 
could lx: got to move $way, hut his friendly guide Cook 
hold of him and brought him again to the place where he 
hail first met him. On taking leave he gave him three 
loaves of bread. As his village was far 6ft he consumed 
two of the loaves on the road. On reaching home, he 
found Ills father* who had been getting rather anxious a! 
his prolonged absence. To him he told all that had hap- 
pencdp and showed him the remaining loaf, of which the old 
man ate hull. His mother* a good housewife, took the re¬ 
maining half and threw it into a large granary, where, -is it 
was the season of Shari* (autumn), a sufFidcni store of 
ffcmr had been placed for tile use of the family during the 
winter. Strange to say. that half-loaf brought luck, for 
demons mean it sometimes kindly to the children of men, 
and only hurt them when they consider them selves offended. 
The granary remained always folk and the people of the 
village rejoiced with she family, for they were liked and 
Were good pcQple- 

ft also should be told that as soon as the Shikari came 
home he looked after his costly shaw l, dishes, ami clothes, 

s ew series, vol. Hi* * 
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but he found all m its proper place and perfectly uninjured* 
On inquiring^ amongst his neighbours he also found that they 
too had not lost anything, lie was much astonished at all 
ihb, till an old woman who had a great reputation Jfor wisdom, 
told him that this was the custom of demons, and that 
they invariably borrowed the property of mankind For their 
weddings, and -is in variably restored h. On occasion s of 
TV j icing!- ammipt them they felt kindly towards mankind* 

Thus ends one of the prettiest tales that I have heard, 

2.—Tiil Demon's Present ov Coals is Turned into 

Gold. 

Something sumhr to what has lust been related, is said 
to have happened M Doyrir, on the matt from Gflgil to 
Kagvr. A man of the nami of Phuko had a son named 
baskin', who. one day going oul to fetch water was caught 
by a Yafcih. who tore up a plant (“ reeds u ?} ^ phoru 11 and 
entered with the lad into the fissure which was thereby 
created* lie brought him to a large palace in which a 
number of goblins, male and female, were diverting them- 
selves* He there saw all the valuables of the inhabitants 
of his village, A wadding was being celebrated and the 
mother sang: — 

Glam tage W-, : y, liuiinkv Kha!lini. 

Gum bigs rliJy, iiithjj ha Li ' f 
Gt hacc dey, Uiadtifcy Khaiatusi;. 

<_ii t>;igc (Icy* hllh(5 liuh.i ! ! 

Mut^ f ;i^e diiy, Uudulidy KteudnL 
Mot? Jdy t LtjTi.i hub! |! 

Mfl bftifJ d- 5 y. hubi huhs! • kt., Ac. 

XttAmuuaow*— 

Coiti k bang dlarihaicfi daughter of Budut, 

Cum is Lrini; iltmiimLwl, hurraij ! htirrali I ( 
fibre h being dmrihuted, Ac. (£4*™) 

Meat h being dssiribated, Ac, {CArnr) 

VVirw a being: distributed. &c. f Ac, {Gfowr,} 

On h:s departure, the demon gave him a sackful of coab, 
and conducted him through the aperture made by (he 
taring up of the teed, towards his village The moment 
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tht, demon hiul kit, the boy (implied the sack <J the c‘iak 
and weni home, when he told his father what had happened. 
In the emptied sack they found a small bit of coal, which, 
as soon as they touched it, became a gold coin, very much 
to the regret of the boy's father, who would have liked his 
son to have brought home the whole sackful, 

B.—“ Barai," 11 Pou.>,” " Fai&ies/' 

They art handsome, in cotitradrsdnction to the Vatsh 
or Demons, and stronger; they have a beautiful castle on 
the top of the Nanga Partial or Dyarmul (so called: from 
being inaccessible). This castle ts made of crystal, and the 
people fruicy they can see it. They call it ** ShelFbatte- 
kut ** or M Castle of Glass-stone." 

I — Tim S FORTS MAN AN D TILE CaSTLE OK THK pAtRlES, 

Once a sportsman ventured up the Nanga f \ir L iol To 
his surprise he found no difficulty, and venturing fan her 
and farther, he at last reached the tup. There he saw a 
beautiful castle made of glas% and pushing one of the 
doors he entered it, anti found himsell in a most magnificent 
apartment. Through it he saw an open space riut uppearmi 
to be the garden uf the castle, but there was in it only erne 
tree of excessive height, and which was entirely composed 
of j oarh md comb. The drlighled spun strum tilled his 
sack in which he carried his com , and left lh>. place. hoping to 
enrich himself by the sale oi the; pearb. As he was going 
oui of the door F- saw an In numerable cr«' w d of serpents 
following him* Iri hb agitation he shouldered the sack and 
attempted to run. when a [tearf fell out. It was eagerly 
swallowed by a serpent which immediately disappeared 
The sportsman, glad to get rid of hb pursuers at any 
price, threw peart after pearl to them, anil in even, case it 
bad the desired effect. At last, only one serp-nt remained, 
but fur her (a fairy in that shape ?) lie found no peart ; and 
urged uii bv Far, he liablened toill a vi 'I ling v i.kb is 

at the, very foot of the N Wg* Far but, Un t :u i ing liis htniM.-. 

x 2 
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he found tt m great agitation ; brea 1 w is br ing distributed 
to the poor as they do at funerals* for bis family had ijfift (j 
him up as fast. i he serpent still followed and stopped at 
the door. In despair, the man threw the corn-sack at her, 
whon !o t a pearl glided out It was eagerly swallowed by 
Ife serpent* which immediately disappeared* However, the 
man was not the same being; as before. He was ill for d.i v s, 
and in about a fortnight after the events narrated, died, for 
fairies never forgive a man who has surprised their slot- 

2.—The Fmkv who PmstiEw tw* Hitman hart*. 

It is not believed in Astor that fairies ever marry human 
beings, but in Gilgit there is a legend to that effect, A 
famous sportsman, Klba, Lori, who never returned empty- 
handed from any excursion, kept company with a fairy to 
whom be was deeply attached. Once in the hot iveathcr 
the fairy said to him not to go out shooting during " the 
^ven days of the summer,' 4 Caniculars," which an called 
" Garda,” and are supposed to be the hottest days in 
Dardistan, ** I am,* said site, * i obliged to leave you for 
that period, arid, mind, you do not follow me/ The 
*}'Or urn an promised audience and the- fairy vanished, 
saying that he would certainly die If he attempted to 
follow' her Our love-intoxicated Nimrod, however, could 
nm endure her absence* On the fourth day he shouldered 
hia gun and went out with the hope* ■ f meeting her* 
Crossing a range, be came upon a plain, where he saw an 
immense gathering of game of all sorts and his beloved 
fairy milking a ' Kill f (markhor) and gathering the milk 
into a silver vessel* The noise which KibA Lorf made 
caused the animal to start and to strike out with his kgs, 
which upset the silver w ^d* The fairy looked up, and to 
her anger beheld the disobedient hjvex, She went up to 
him and, after reproaching him, struck him in the face. 
But she had scarcely done so when despair mastered her 
heart, and she cried out in the deepest anguish thru “ he 
now mu-ii die within four dayst" ■■ However/’ she said. 
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u do shoot ' lie of these animals, so that people may not say 
that you have returned empty-handed." The poor man 
returned crestfallen to his home, by down, and died on the 
fourth tby, 

C.—Davall—Wizarcam 1 Witches. 

The gift of second sight, or rather the intercourse with 
fairies, s > confined to a few families in which it is hereditary. 
The wizard is made to inhale tilt fumes of a fire which is 
1st with the wood if the tskih 1 * , Panjabi = Padam) f a kind 
of fir-wood which gives much smoke, into the lire the 
milk of d white sheep or go at is poured. The wizard 
inhales the sntoke till he apparently becomes insensible. 
IU: U then taken on the lap of om of the sjvectatorsj who 
sings a song winch restores him to his senses, in the 
meanwhile, 3 go-it is slaughtered, and the moment the 
fortune-teller jumps up, its 1«feeding neck is presented to 
him. which be sucks as lung as a drop remains. The 
assembled musician?, then strike up a great noise, and the 
wizard rushes about in the circle which is formed round 
limn and talks unintelligibly. The fairy then appears at 
some distance and sings* which* however, only the wizard 
hears. He then cummuiucairs her sayings in a song to 
one of the musicians, who explains its meaning to the 
people. 1 he wizard is called upon to foretell events anti 
to give advice in cases of illness, etc. The people 
believe th.it in a Licit ait limes these Day alls invariabl) spoke 
correctly, but that now scarcely one saying in a hundred 
turns out to lie true* Wizards do nut now make -t liveli* 
ha J by Lluiir talent, which is considered jtg own reward. 

There ahe few legends >0 exquisite as the one which 
chronicles the origin, or rather the rise, of GiJgit. The 
traditions regarding Alexander the Great, which V'igee and 
others have imagined to exbt among the people of Daidi- 
sun. are unknown to, at any rate, the Shml race, excepting 

* BUcwh.lt: tilled 0i4 
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in so Gras any ft1umhi accompanying the Maharajah's troops 
may, perhaps, accidentally have referred to them m conversa¬ 
tion with a Shin, Any such infra-marion would have been 
derived from the Sikaml&rnama of Nitfimi, and would, 
i he refer: :, possess no ongi ml v alee. T hent exist n o ruins, 
as f ar ;-.s I have gone, to point to an occupation of Dardi- 
sian by lhe soldiers of Alexander. The Follow i rig legend, 
however, which not only lives to the memories of all the 
Shin people, whether they be Chilasis, Astons, G ileitis, 
or Brokhpa (the latter, as 1 discovered, living actually side 
by side with tile B.dtis in LiUl'. Fibet), but which also ait 
annual festival commemorates, is not devoid of interest 
in m cither a historical or a purely literary point of view. 

D,—H rsroKJC.vL or tue Oriols of Giu;it. 

"Once upon a time there lived a race at Cilgit. whose 
origin is uncertain. Whether they sprang from the soil, or 
had immigrated from a distant region, is doubtful; so much 
is believed, that they went Gayupi — spontaneous, aborigines, 
unknown. Over them ruled a monarch who was a descen¬ 
dant of i he evil spirits, the Yat-h that terrorized over the 
world, 11 I* name was Shiribadatt, and he resided at a castle, 
in front of which there was a course for the performance of 
the manly gsme of Polo. (See my 1 tunza Nagyr Hand- 
iKKjk) Hitt tastes were capricious, and m every one of his 
actions his fiendish origin could be discerned. The natives 
bore his rule with resignation, for what could they effect 
against a monairh at whose command even magic aids 
w>:rt: placed ? However, the country was rendered fertile, 

tv! round the capital bloomed attractive gardens. 

‘ The heavens, nr rather the virtuous Peris, at list grew 
tired oi his tyranny, for he had owned his Iniquities by 
indulging in a propensity for ewmikidwni. Tins taste had 
b< in developed by an accident. One day his cook brought 
him some mutton broth, the like of which he had never 
taMed, After much inquiry as to the nature of the fx>d on 
' lh ' tb Lht sho!! P had ***> bought ,1 P . S[ was eventually 
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traced Co nn old woman, its first owner* She stated r h.it 
her child iml the sheep were born cm th same thy, and 
losing the former, she had consoled herself by suckling the 
latter* This was a rcvdadon to the tyrant. He had dis* 
covered the secret of the palatability of the broth, and was 
determined to have a never-ending supply of k. So he 
ordered that his kitchen should be regularly provided with 
children or tender age, whose flesh, when converted into 
broth,, would remind him of the exquisite dish he lmd once 
so much relished. This cruel order was carried out* The 
people of the country' went? dismay< d at such a stain of 
things, and sought slightly to improve it by sacrificing, in 
the first place, all orphans and children of neighbouring 
tribes ! The tyrant, however, was insatiable, and soon was 
his cruelty feh by many families at digit. who were 
compelled co give up their children to slaughter* 

■* Relief came at last* A: the top of the mountain Ko, 
which k takes a day to ascend, and which overlooks the 
village of Doyur* below Gilgit, on the side of the river* 
appeared three figures* They looked like men, but much 
more strong and handsome. In their arms they carried 
bows anti arrows, anti turning their eyes in tin direction of 
Doyur. they perceived innumerable flocks ui sheep and 
cattle grazing on a prairie between that village and the 
foot of liie mountain. The strangers were fairies, and had 
come (perhaps from Nagyr f) to this region with the view 
of ridding Gtlgit uf the monster that rid* d over h. 
liowtver, this intention ^vas confined 10 the two elder 
ones. The three strangers were brothers, and none of 
them had been born at the iiime time. It was their in* 
tent ton to make Azru Sbunsher, the youngest. Rajah 01 
(digit, and. in order to achieve their purple, they hit 
upon the following plan, 

*' On tht alpiady^noiiccd plain* which Is called Didingd* 
a sportive calf was gamboling towards and away from its 
mother* It was thfr prltle of its owner, and its brilliant 
red colour could be seen from a distance, T Let us 
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vdto U the be*; marfcmiah/ exclaimed Lite eldest, and 
saying this, ho shot an arrow in the direction of the calf, 
hut miss'd his aim. Thu second brother also tried to hit 
ib hut also failed. At last, Azni Shorn sher* who took a 
deep interest in the sport* shut his arrow, which pierced 
the poor .immal from side to side and killed It. The 
brothers, whilst descending congratulated Ami on his 
sportsmanship, and on arriving at the spa; where the calf 
was lying* proceeded to cut its throat, and to take out 
from its body ths tiihiiy^ namely the kidneys and the Hrcr. 

° Thny then roasted these delicacies and invited Azru 
to partake of them first. He respectfully declined, on the 
gr(umd of his youth; but they urged him to do so. ' in 
order/ they said, * to reward you For such an excellent 
shot/ Scarcely had the meat touched the lips of Mtu, 
than the brothers got up, and vanishing into the air* called 
xmt, 1 Brother t you have touched impure food, which Peris 
‘never should eat, and we have made use of your ignorance 
of this law, because we want to make you a human 
being/ who shall rule over Gilgit; remain therefore at 
1 'oyur/ 

Arm in deep grief at the separation, cried. * Why 
remain at Duyur, unless u Lu ;o yrind com?' *Then.' 
said ih m brothers. »go to Gifgti/ ' Why/ #a& the reply, 
yu [t> Gilgtt, unless it bo to work in the gardens?' 

‘ No. Ou/ was the last and consoling rejoinder; 'you will, 
assuredly become the king »if ibis country, and deliver it 
from its mend less < oppressor/ 

" ho more was heard of the deporting fairies, arid Asrm 
remained by himself* endeavouring to gather conso&tkm 
from the great mission hich had been bestowed on him. 
A villager met him. and, struck by his appearance, offered 
him shelter m his fiouae. Nt;*t morning he went on the 
roof of his host's house* and calling out to him to come up, 
p=-imLd to ibt Ko mountain, on which, he said, he plainly 
discerned a wild goat. The incredulous villager began to 
' *** tha process of 
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fear he hud harboured a maniac, rf no worse character ; 
liut Ami shcii off ];is arrow, and accompanied by the 
villager (who had .assembled some friends fur protection, 
as he iv as afraid his young guest might be an associate of 
robbers, and lead him mm a trnp)> went in tin direction - f 
the mountain. There, to be sure, at die very spot that had 
been pointed out, though many miles distant, was lying the 
wild goat, with Aren's arrtw transfixing its body. The 
astonished peasants at once liailed iiim os their leader, out 
he exacted an oath of secrecy from them, for he had come 
to de liver illum fr mi their tyrant, and would keep his in¬ 
cognito till such tunc as his plans for die destruction of 
the monster were matured, 

* He then took leave of the hospitable people of Doyur, 
and went to digit- On reaching the place, winch is 
scarcely lour miles distant from Doyur, he amused himself 
by prowling about in the gardens adjoining the royal 
residence- There he met one of the female companions of 
Shrfibadatt's daughter {golt in Hill Punjabi, Sftarfrvy in 
Gilgki) fetching water for the princess, a lady both 
remarkably handsome, and of a sweet J is post don. The 
companion rushed back, anti told the young lady to look 
from over the ramparts of the castle st .t wonderfully hand* 
some young man whom she had just met. The princess 
placed herself in a spot from which site could observe any 
one approaching the fort. Her maid then returned, and 
induced Azru to come with h r mi the Pole ground, the 
14 Sha varan,' in front of the castle ; l he princess was smitten 
with his beamy and at once fell in love with him. She 
then sent word 10 the young prince to come and see her- 
Wiien he was admitted into her presence, he for a lung 
time denied being anything else than a common labourur- 
At last, he confessed to being a fairy' si child, and the over¬ 
joyed princess offered him her heart and hand It may \m 
mentioned here that the i\ rant Shinbadatt had a wonder- 
fid horse, which could cross a mile at every j um p, and 
which its rider had accustomed lu jump both into and out 
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of the lort, over its waifs. So regular were the leaps which 
dial famous animal cmiid take, that he invariably alighted 
at a distanceof a mile from the fort anti at the same place, 
f in that very day an which the princess had admitted 
young A/t’j into the lort, King Shiribadatt was out hunting, 
of which he was desperately fond, and to which he used 
sometimes to d* vote a week or two at a time. We must 
now return to Arm, whom w left conversing with the 
princess. Azru remained silent when the lady confessed 
her love, l.'rged to declare his senumenEs, he said that 
he would not marry her unless she bound herself to him 
hy the most stringent oath; this she did, and they became 
tit the sight of Cod us if they were wedded man and wife} 
1 ie then announced that he had come to destroy her father, 
and asked her to kill him herself. This shi- refused : but 
as she had sworn to aid him in every way she could, he 
faulty induced her to promise that she would ask Iter 
father where his so id was. ' Refuse food/ said Amt, 1 for 
tiiree or four days, and your father, who is devotedly fond 
of you wlil ask for the reason of your strange conduct; 
iht'ri say, Father, you arc often Staying away from me for 
several days at a lime, and f am getting distressed fesi 
something should liapj>en to you; do reassure itir by letting 
me know where your soul fa, and let me feel certain that 
your life is sate." ‘ This the princess promised to do f and 
when her father returned refused food for several days. 
The anxious Shinbadatt made inquiries, to which she 
replied by making the already-name.] request. The tyrant 
was for a few moments thrown into mute astonishment, 
and iinally refused compliance with her preposterous 
demand. The tovc-stmuen lady went on starving her self, 
till at fast her father, fearful far his daughter's life, u>kl her 
not to fret horse It about him. as his sou/ was [of shqxl' '] in 
the snows, and that he could only peridi by tire. The 

Tlic »iwy at die Curium lux>£, this lovc-aukiiig between A*nj and the 
Cnncra, tb: iimjitter nf ihdi marnugt srv.1 uihcf wkm cwm.encd 
the eijiukitm at rlk; ty&si doe iv* auention. 
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princess eoirummicated this information to her lover. 
Aim went back to Doyur and the villages around, and 
assembled his faithful peasants* Them he asked to take 
twigs of the fir-tree or fshi. bind them together anti light 
them—then to proceed in a body with the torches to the 
castle in 4 circle, keep close together, and surround U on 
every side. He then went and dug out a very deep hole, 
as deep as a well, in the placy where Shfrihadaifs horse 
used to alight, anti covered it with green boughs. The 
next day he received information that the torches \tai>'n 
in Gilgai and Lame in Aston) were ready. He at once 
ordered the villagers gradually to draw mar the tort in the 
maimer which he had already indicated, 

iJ King Shiribadatt was then sitting in his castle; near 
him his treacherous daughter, who was so soon to lose her 
parent All at once he exclaimed,'! fed very dose ; go out, 
dearest, and see what has happened.' The girl went out, 
and saw torches .t[-preaching from a distance; but fancy¬ 
ing it to be something connected with the plans of her 
husband, she went back, and said it was nothing. The 
torches came nearer and nearer, and the tyrant became 
exceedingly restless. 1 Air, air/ he cried, 11 I feel very, very 
ill; do see, daughter, what is the matter . 4 The dutiful 
Indy went, and returned with the same answer as before. 
At last, the torch-bearers had fairly surround' d the fort, 
and Shiri batiste* with a presentimem of impending danger* 
rushed out of the room, saying * that he fell he was dying/ 
He then ran to the stables and mounted his favourite 
charger, and with one blow' of the whip marie him jump 
over the wall of the castle. Faithful to its habk T the noble 
animal alighted at the same place,, but alas! only to find 
itself engulfed in a treacherous pit, Before ihe king had 
time to Extricate himself, the villagers had run up w ith their 
tonchts. Ill now them upon him/ cried Ami, With om 
accord all the blazing wood was thrown upon Shirtbadatt, 
who miserably perished. Azru was then most enthusiasti¬ 
cally proclaimed king, celebrated bis nuptials with the 
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fair traitor and, Os sofa tribute^ exacted (he offering of tme 
sheep, instead of that &f a human child, annually from every 
one oj Inc natives} This custom has prevailed down to 
the present clay, and the |>eople of Shin, wherever they be, 
celebrate their deliver)' from the rule of a monster* and the 
inauguration of a more humane government, in the month 
preceding the beginning of winter—a month which they 
cal! Dawak£6 or Day kid—after the full moon is over and 
the new moon has set im The day of this national cele¬ 
bration is called + nte tshilf/ ' the feast of fire/ The day 
generally follows four or five days after the meat provision 
lor the winter has been laid in to dry. A few da vs of 
rejoicing precede the special festivity, which takes place at 
oighL 1 hen all the men of ihe villages go forth, having 
torches m their hands, which, at the sound of musky they 
swing round their heads, and throw' in the direction of 
Gilgit, if tli^y are at am distance from tliai place ; whilst 
the people of Gilgii throw them indifferently about the plain 
in w hich that town* i| town it may be called* is situated. 
U hen the throwing away of the brands is over, every 
returns to his house, where a curious custom is observed, 
He finds the door locked. The wife then asks: f Where 
have you been all night ? I won't let you come in now.* 
Then her husband entreats her and says* * I have brought 
you property, and children* and happiness, and everything 
you desire** Then* after some further parley, the door is 
opened, and the husband walks in. He is, however, 
stopper! by a beam which goes across the room, whilst all 
ihe fumajes of the family rush into an inner apartment to 
the eldest bdy of the place. The man then assumes sufkfe 
ftcss : *nd refuses to advance* when the repenting wife 
launches into the following song :— 

* VtesMy tfui legfcftd k crae of the ousts of the unfounded 

which wu given by Kashmir* 4ml «*hm lo (he 

bdtm: (S&6* and oi wtiicH one Fferdu tube accuses mcirhcr* with ^hii-fe 
vtitn if U ahudld reside m a ndghiiorHmg vjiley. U may have WJ'ifttcrcoiLrse 
1 refer tkewhere to tte custom of dmAing * putwm of tint binod of ™ 
tuemy, Lu wbidi mj two Kxhrt. P art |JJ ) 
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Orkunal :— 

Afu tut’r t/tAbifts, wi ntji' i*hA. 

! of thee glad am, oh Rajah's presented with tolahs! 

A fit tutt shdbttei % xct) aihpyj fan*. 

I of thee glad am, oh steed s rider. 

Jin tirt sJdMh, tcti tumJk firm. 

I of thee glad am. oh gun-wearer. [Evidently a modem interpolation.] 
Mu hit) ihdhifti. w6 kait^Jr rfnu. 

I of thee glad am, oh sword-wearer. 

J/u tut*' ihdbilh , wd tthafiu /‘jnu. 

I of thee glad am, oh mantle-wearer. 

Mu tuti thAUfrt) ihJ mu! di tfnum. 

I of thre glad am, pleasure** price giving I will buy. 

Mu tut) sAdbiDs, xfi xtbuy tihiup. 

1 of thee glad am, oh corn-heap I 
SkJHfct skit mul de gimum. 

Rejoicing pleasure's price giving I will buy. 

Mu tutf 1 kibithi giby hto. 

1 of thee glad am, oh ghee-balL 

SAdbiUs lAu mu! it gtm/m. 

Rejoicing pleasure's price giving I will buy. 

Translation *— 

Thou hast made me glad l thou favourite of the Rajah I 
Thou hast rejoiced me. oh bold horseman I 
I am pleased with thee who so well ustst gun and sword ‘ 

Thou hast delighted me, oh thou who art invented with a mantle 
of honour! 

Oh great happiness ! I will buy it all by giving pleasure's price: 

Oh thou [nourishment to us] a heap of corn and a store of ghee 1 
Delighted will 1 huv it all by giving pleasure's price ! 

“ Then the husband relents and steps over the partition 
beam. They all sit down, dine together, and thus end 
the festivities of the* * N6s. The little domestic scene is 
not observed at Gilgit; but it is thought to be an essen¬ 
tial element in the celebration of the day by people whose 
ancestors may have been retainers of the Gilgit Raja 
Ami Shemsher, and by whom they may have been dis¬ 
missed to their homes with costly presents. 

" The song itself is, however, well knowm at Gilgit, 

14 When Ami had safely ascended the throne, he ordered 
the tyrant’s palace to be levelled to the ground. The will¬ 
ing peasants, manufacturing spades of iron, • Kill*/ flocked 
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to accomplish a grateful task, and sang whilst demolishing 

his castle : 


Original :— 


Ktirv tty to Shiri'ga-BaJM djf kurj 

[I am] ha/d said Shiri and Badattl' why liard ? 

Den:m Sm A tr Klifti tun* 

Dem Sing's khotd [is] hard 
Ah tohuvulre title tiy rdh phala tk'em 
[With] this iron spade thy palace level I do 
Tihxtke ! tulo Shakhb Jlfiihka Damn Singly 
Behold l thou Shatshd Malika Dem Singh’* 
KhoUt kuti no fetamum tiller/ 

Khotd hard; [with] this iron spade 
ley rtite gn phalatim, Ukukk 
Thy palace very 1 letch behold I 


( 


Translation 

** * My nature is of a hard metal/ said Shiri and Badatt. ‘ Why hard ? 
1 Khotn, the ran of the peasant Drm Singh, am alone hardy; with thil 
htm spade 1 rare to the ground thy kingly house. Behold now, although 
thou an of race accursed, of Sbaisho Malika, 1, Dcra Singh's son, am at 
hard metal; for with this iron spade l level thy very palace; look out. 
look out J * 0 

During the Nauroz [evidently because it is not 
national festival] and the Eed, none of these national Sh 
songs arc sung, liggs are dyed in different colours a 
people go aliout amusing themselves by trying which eggs 
arc hastiest by striking the end of one against the end of 
another. The possessor of the hard egg wins the broken 
one. The women, however, amuse themselves on those 
days by tying ropes to trees and swinging themselves about 
on them. 




1 Elsewhere called u Shiribadatt 0 in one name: 
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MY RUSSIAN RECORDS. 

A CONTINUATION OF RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CENTRAL 
ASIAN CARTOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

What docs Russian Science record through early intelli¬ 
gent inquiries into the geography of that region of Central 
Asia which is now a province of the Empire ? 

I have mentioned the first-fruits of Russian scientific 
exploration, the delineation of the Aral by Gladyshef and 
Muravin in 1740. Let me here do this credit also to 
Muller, who checked, in companionship with Kushelcf, in his 
first efforts, yet ventured a second time among the Kir¬ 
ghiz in 1742, and finally produced a route map to Tash- 
kend, interesting because for more than a century after, 
no educated Russian penetrated east of the Sarv-Su. # 

I make here only a passing allusion to Nikitin’s journey 
to India in 1469, not solely because it is more a 
curious record than a contribution to science, but also 
because, dealing as I am exclusively with Inner Asia, Nikin 
touched nowhere upon it, although in Count Wielhorski’s 
translation [Hakluyt Society's Journal, 1^57] he b made to 
have reached Bokhara, through an erroneous identification 
of Chebokhara (modem Barfrush) with that city. 

A certain envoy from the Emperor Baber appeared in 
Moscow in the year 1533, with proposals of interchange 
of expressions of brotherly friendship, which were however 
rudely and arrogantly declined bv the Grand Duke Vassili. 
In this century, viz. in 1589, Bokhara sent her first represen¬ 
tative to the Russian Czar; Khiva had opened relations 
with Russia earlier and sent frequent emissaries (cease¬ 
lessly from the fourteenth century to the eighteenth), 
although Cossacks of the Yalk had repeatedly invaded and 
ravaged that Khanat from the earliest times. 

The first Russian Embassy, under Ivan Kokhlof, 
proceeded, in 1620, at the friendly request of the Amir 
• Waging its waters short of the Lower ] zones. 
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Imam Kuli of Bokhara, to that Asiatic State. The Amir's 
Envoy Adambai returned with the Russian party, as well 
as a certain emissary from Khiva, then known as the Urganj 
or Yurganj country, the directions being that from Astrakhan 
the Russian and the Bokharian Envoys should proceed 
to Bokhara by the way deemed the shortest. 

They take ship, and crossing the Caspian, are driven to 
Tiub-Karagan, make their way through Turcomans to 
Urganj, and on to Bokhara. Kokhlofs journey across 
the Ust-Urt is not traceable, nor indeed is Anthony Jcn- 
kinson’s with any detail; but Kokhlof passes to Urganj. and 
indeed from Urganj to Bokhara and back the same way, 
with an utter disregard of names of intermediate localities, 
which renders his account geographically worthless. 

On the other hand, it is historically of some value as 
illustrating the political situation in Khiva at the time, and 
as adducing evidence relative to passing events in Bokhara. 

The value of the entire narrative lies, however, in the 
nature of the Instructions given to the Russian Envoy with 
reference to the manner in which he should comport him¬ 
self at the Amir's Court and to the language which he 
should employ. He was commanded to refuse to dine at 
the same table with any other envoy, to insist upon the 
Amir rising at the mention of the name of the Tsar; and 
above all, to extol his master s virtues, greatness and glory; 
to represent that even certain independent peoples and 
sovereigns were submissive to him and obedient to his will 
and behests, and generally to impress upon the Amir 
many falsehoods as Lruths. 

The Kniaz Khilkof who gave publicity for the first time 
to Khokhlof’s narrative in 1879. in his Collection of Russian 
State Papers, sums up the value of it in these words:— 
** If all Instructions of the kind, which repose in our various 
archives of Russia were printed, we should be as 
thoroughly acquainted with out early policy as we are with 
that of the present day. We have indeed here not alone a 
marvellously accurate definition oi the attitude which a 
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Russian Envoy should assume in a given State or towards 
a given Sovereign, but an equally ample definition of the 
relations of Russia with all the Powers of Europe and Asia 
In general with which Russia has any sort of political com¬ 
munications. And this general character of our Instructions 
is perfectly reflected in the Instructions given to Khokhtof, 
It is particularly interesting bv reason of the praises which 
he is enjoined to lavish in Bokhara on his Sovereign, by 
reason of the astounding acumen exhibited, on the one 
hand in the anticipation of all the questions which the 
Khan of Bokhara could possibly put to him, and. on the 
other, in the provision of appropriate and more or less 
characteristic replies to them. 

And truly the lines of these Instructions have been those 
of all subsequent general directions given to Russian Envoys, 
modified only to suit different Courts. So to corroborate the 
observation of Kniaz Khilkof, here quoted, and my own 
remark as to the misrepresentations, I here give a specimen 
of the language held by Russian Envoys in Europe. 

The Envoy Luke Joanovitch, sent in 1585 to the Emperor 
Rudolph by the Tsar Theodor, was instructed : " And if thou 
be asked about the Kizyl-bash and about the Persian, 
how they stand to Mis Majesty the Tsar and Grand Duke, 
and how to the Turk, thou shall make answer, saying : 
Those Sovereigns who dwell between His Majesty’s do¬ 
minions—of Astrakhan and of the Kizyl-bash country, the 
Bokhara King and the Turkestan King, the Kazan King, the 
Urgnnj King and the Georgian and Isurian, also the Kal- 
muk, the Shemakha and the Shevkal Kings—they are all 
at peace with the Kizyl-bash and between themselves by 
the advice and at the request of the Tsar, and that in all 
great matters of amity or difference they refer and report 
to the Tsar; whereupon the Tsar orders, and they fulfil 
accordingly in all obedience, frequently sending envoys to 
the Tsar, with all due respect and deference." 

In the year 1646, the merchant Anis Gribof was despatched 
to Bokhara with a letter to the Amir Nadir Muhammad ; 
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but Bokhara anti Urganj were then involved in a war with 
Persia. Gribof, owing to this circumstance, passed into 
Persia and went no farther. Nadir was succeeded by 
•Abdul 'Aar, and for twenty-three years after this, Russian 
communications with Central Asia were suspended. 

In 1669, the Tsar Alexis sent Simon and Boris Pazukhins 
to Bokhara, and in 1670 Ivan Fedotof to Khiva. 

The Khan Abul Cihazi of Khiva is said to have appro¬ 
priated all the merchandise of certain Russian traders to 
Khiva, in 1646, to the value of 10,257 roubles; as this 
caused rupture of all relations with Khiva, the Russian 
authorities retaliated in like manner on Khivan traders, 
detaining them at Astrakhan ; and the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, moreover, demanded compensation, which was 
absolutely refused by the Khan. Ausha, succeeding his 
father Abul Ghazi, sent two conciliator)* Missions in 1666. 
and in 1669, to the Tsar; hence, therefore, the despatch, 
three years later, of Fedotof. 

We have here a group of the only interesting early 
records of travel which Russian archives have hitherto pro¬ 
duced, hut unfortunately they are not much more than 
records. The original accounts, with the itineraries, like 
most others, were found missing from their places in the 
year 1S06, and all that exists are the summarized reports 
which Messrs. Khanikof. Charykof, Minayef and some 
others have made the most of. 

It appears that the Tsar Alexis, in sending his emissaries 
to the far East, was moved by a greater consideration for 
the interests of his country than was shown by his pre¬ 
decessors. He exhibited a knowledge of the requirements 
of trade and commerce, with a desire to stimulate industries 
and to base his relations with the rulers of Central Asia on 
the sounder basis of practical acquaintance with the geo¬ 
graphy, economical, social, and political conditions of their 
countries and people, as evidenced in the very different stvle 
of Instructions with which his emissaries were provided. 

But nothing more than historical information of the past 
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conditions of these countries was to be extracted from all 
that remained of the records of these journals, and those of 
Khokhlof, Pazukhin and Fedotof came, for the first time, 
under the notice of J. N. Khanykof in 185i. % Of this 
group, the summaries of Daiidofs Mission to Bokhara, and 
Mahmcd Isup Kasimofs journey, extending from Bokhara 
to India, are by far the most curious and interesting. 
These appear to have been first published in 1879, in the 
u St. Petersburg Journal ” of the 15th (27th) September. 
The Tsar Alexis instructed Daiidof to ascertain the source 
of the Darya (literally, river)—between the Oxus and the 
Jaxartcs the distinction was not then known,—to make 
inquiries about the course of that rivet, the towns and 
populations on its banks, and to gather information as to 
the occupations of the different populations, and as to the 
directions of routes. Daiidofs commission was confined to 
Bokhara, but Kasimof and a man named Shishkin were 
to proceed thence to the “Shah of India,” to learn all 
about that sovereign, to ascertain his name and title, how 
he should be addressed, and what countries adjoin bis 
dominions. 

The loss of the itineraries of these routes is particularly 
to be lamented, for, to judge by the general summaries of the 
reports, thev may possibly have anticipated in some particulars 
the information given by Bums, Moorcroft, and others. 

Kasimof passed through Balkh, Gorband, and Charikar, 
to Cabul, a different route from that described by the 
English travellers here named. He is supposed to have 
returned through Bamian to Balkh, crossing the Oxus at 
Chardjui, and returning to Astrakhan through Khiva, 
accompanied by an envoy from Balkh to the Tsar. 

This interesting record of Russian travels up to the 
eighteenth century closes with what must perforce be a 
mere mention of the trawls or voyage on the Caspian of 

• Khanykofs explanatory note on the map of Khira, Jcc., “ Journal 
of Rtmian Imperial Geographical Society." See also Khanykof* note on 
Parukhin's record in ** Report of Third Oriental Congress,** vol. £1. 
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a certain Dubrovin, in 1690, who presumably constructed a 
chart of that sea, on which he exhibited a water connection 
between the Aral and the Caspian, traced along the 
southern extremity of the Ust-Urt. 1 have in ray possession 
all the records here referred to. but the only allusion to 
Dubrovin is in the late Professor Grigoriefs annotations 
to Blankennagel's description of Khiva, and Professor 
Grigoriefs reference is through Eichwald. 

From this period to that of the reign of Peter l. f fruitless 
were the Missions to Russia from the Asiatic Khans, for 
Russia did not reciprocate, giving her particular attention to 
quelling disorders on the Lower Volga, and endeavouring to 
coerce or cajole the Kalrauks and the Kirghiz. Peter, in 
1717. sent out that famous expedition to Khiva under 
Bekovitch Cherkasski, which gave rise to the saying, 

*• perished like Bekovitch.” Four thousand men accom¬ 
panied Bekovitch with some hundreds of picked troops, 
yet only some twenty-five, or thereabouts, ever returned 
home to tell of the sad fate of the force. A complete 
narrative has, of course, been given, and a Russian story 
has been founded upon the melancholy event; but these 
are both of our own and very recent times. 

It does not appear that Peter availed himself of any 
Russian travels in Asia when he equipped his expedition, 
unless indeed the information with which he provided him¬ 
self in Hamburg and in Paris was from Russian sources 
unknown to himself. He did nevertheless take some 
geographical materials with him to those countries, to be 
collated for him by persons more competent than any he 
could find at home. 

If Russians had acquired but very little scientific infor¬ 
mation concerning Central Asia upon which a tolerably 
accurate map could be based, they had at least in various 
ways accumulated a rich store of knowledge of the social 
and political state of affairs in the Steppes and in the 
Khanais. from a continued intercourse with Asiatics 
on their Siberian and south-eastern frontiers from Tobolsk 
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to Astrakhan, (t is true that the great mass of reports 
was lying dormant in the many archives of the Empire, 
and notably in the Department of Foreign Relations; 
yet it is difficult to realize the fact, repeatedly stated by 
Russian writers, that even up to the year 1873, w hcn Khiva 
was invaded and finally crushed by three large Russian 
detachments, no State of Central Asia was so little known 
to the Russians as Khiva. Rarely had anyone passed 
from Russia to Bokhara who had not traversed Khiva. 

The “Turkestan Gazette ” for 1873, publishing a series 
of letters from Dr. Basiner on his journey to Khiva in 184a, 
endorses the following words written by Basiner and re¬ 
peated by most Russian writers on Central Asia :— 

" Almost nowhere in all the terrestial globe, excepting 
perhaps in Central Africa* and New Holland, is there a 
country so little known to us as the Khanat of Khiva, called 
also Khowarexm, Khuareztn and Khorezm. The reason for 
this lies in the geographical position of that country, which is 
not suited for habitation and is waterless (’), surrounded by 
steppes and deserts, occupied by predatory hordes," an 
additional reason, he adds, being. *' the extreme suspicion 
of the Khivans, who regard every European as an enemy 
or a spy." He proceeds to say: "If, notwithstanding 
the dangers and obstacles On the way to Khiva, the 
traveller survives the hardships of the journey across the 
deserts, inevitable death awaits him in Khiva, which may 
be exemplified by the melancholy fate of Dr. Fries, who was 
killed in Khiva in 1838. With very few exceptions, only 
the accredited Agents of Russia and England enjoyed 
special protection in those (sir) Stales, the safety of these 
was in a certain degree guaranteed, and although they 
encountered difficulties, yet they returned home alive. 
Such was the case with Jenkinson, Muravief, Abbott and 
Shakspeare." 

The statement concerning the productiveness of Khiva 
is at %*ariance with the almost exhaustive work on Khiva 
by Dr. Basiner himself, published in 1848, at St. Ptterf- 
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burg, in the German language, with map, plans, and 
engravings, and abounding with statistics of all sorts. A 
copy of this work is in my possession and now under my 
hand. But we must remember that Dr. Basiner was 
writing to the “Turkestan Gazette,” to justify the invasion 
of Khiva. 

It should also be observed that the danger to the 
European in Central Asia has ever arisen, not from the 
mere fact of his being a Feringhi, but from the bare circum¬ 
stance of the political jealousies and intrigues at the Courts 
of the several Central Asian potentates, for Asiatics, however 
fanatical, are not ferocious or bloodthirsty. 

The Russian peasant-merchant Abrosimof left an account 
of his experience in Khiva during a fifteen years' residence 
there. This man’s narrative was published in the same 
“Turkestan Gazette ” {vide also “Turkestan Annual," 1S73). 
He said that the Khivans dwelt in a fertile oasis, that they 
possessed an abundance of everything for their own sus¬ 
tenance, that the people were kindly, that his reception and 
treatment were hospitable from the lowest up to the Khan, 
that he enjoyed perfect liberty, and that the only drawback 
to the Russians, with all their inclination to fraternize or 
cultivate relations with Khiva, were the difficulties and 
hardships of the route, which Russians had not sufficient 
strength, energy, or ability to struggle with and overcome. 

As regards the almost utter want ofinformationconcern¬ 
ing, let us here say, Khiva alone, the same Abrosimof, or 
his reporter, observes: ** In the streets of Astrakhan and in 
the caravan-serais we always meet Khivans, Bokharians, 
Kirghiz, Turcomans ; to come to us, they traverse with ease 
and comiort large tracts of desert with their laden camels.'* 
Exactly $0; hence in Astrakhan, Orenburg and elsewhere 
the Russian acquaintance with the populations of Bokhara 
and Khiva as well as the Khirghiz, and with the political, 
social and commercial conditions of those countries, was 
next to a most familiar one. But we need not marvel at 
the acknowledged ignorance of Russian officials, or of 
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Russian Orientalists, when we learn, as we do from such 
authorities as Mr. P. Savelief, who wrote on “ Khiva and 
the Khivans ” in 1840, that " Khiva was the most inacces¬ 
sible of the Central Asiatic States/' while it was only seven¬ 
teen days distant from the Caspian coast at Krasnovodsk. 
Savelief had, indeed, learned frorp Russian travels that 
Khiva was '‘a small but fruitful oasis," and that ” the sandy 
argillaceous soil of Khiva yields all the food needed by the 
Khivans; " but he had not heard of Abrosimof, and did not 
know how practicable was the journey even from Mangish- 
lak, and how ready were all intermediate clans and 
" Sultans ” to facilitate communication, when Orenburg and 
Astrakhan did not put out its feelers of political agitation 
and intrigue. At the same time, Mr. Savelief involuntarily 
acknowledges the prevalent ignorance in Russia concern¬ 
ing those regions in his announcement of the translation 
into German of a collection of statements respecting Khiva 
made by escaped Russian captives. He refers, at the 
same time, to '* precious materials for a geography of 
Central Asia in the archives of the Russian Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, which await publication;" but time has 
proved that even he could have had but a vague notion as 
to what they were, because most of these materials have 
been discovered in various other archives, a great many 
being altogether missing. 

M Helmerscns Nachrichtcn uber Khiva," u.s.w. (trans¬ 
lated into Russian in 1840) was then all that was at that 
time commonly accessible; for Muravief s book (in 4to M with 
maps, plans, etc.) was so rare that another Russian writer on 
Central Asia, referring to it, took it to be a work published 
in French as a u Voyage en Turcomanie ct d Khiva t del' 
This book I also have in my possession, together with the 
separate map and plans, etc., having picked it up with 
other rare Russian works hereinafter to be alluded to, for 
a mere song. 

I conclude this portion of my paper with another 
reflection on the want of appreciation in Russia of such 
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works ns that, for example, of Baron rle Bade on the 
Turcomans, a traveller who was compelled to address a 
French public on a qitestiori so relevant to Russian 
interests. This work and bis Notes on the Turcomans were 
republished in the Journals of the Russian I rope rial Geogra¬ 
phical Society, t.S,^ not before th eRfirt&des t&ux Jf&iffes, 
in 1847, bad fully gauged the merits of that scholar's 
researches. In 1820 only foreigners—a Negri and a 
Mcyendorff—-could be entrusted with a Mission to Bokhara 
for thoroughness of work and sa tisf ac10 n K1 1: t ny - 

kofs " Bokhara * is of a secondary importance, although 
also a work of great value : but I hen Khanykof* being of 
* Tartar origin, was enabled through his culture to sift well 
the chaff from the grain in all he collected on matters 
relating to Tartary. 

Robert Michele* 




THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT IN PERSIA: 

As Explanation, 

Br GENERAL A* HoUTBM-SatlVDLER. 
i* January numberof the Llfebjal Asiatic Qim it n nt,y 
Ki ' Mr. C. Eh Siddulph* taxes the Telegraph Departs 
mcm m Persia with neglecting to utilize properfy* the 
services of the staffs and regrets that the numerous English'* 
Im ' n scattered over the line of telegraph for the last quarter 
of a century—many, particularly the civil members of the 
staff, posse&ing a very high class of intdligence—have not 
been turned to any practical use, as mines of iriformariaii, 
sources of influence, etc., and also accuses the British 
Legation at Teheran of partly being the cause of this slate 
of affairs by their disagreeable criticisms, by ibcir jealousy 
o! L ^ tr rdi-gmpb Department, and by their resenting any 
infringement of what they consider their special province, 
namely, local information of any description. As I have 
been more or less connected with the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment lor the last quarter of ,1 century, I can explain some of 
Mr. Blddulph s statements-and mnJsiV others. The officers 
of (he English i etegraph I department in Persia are in the 
country lor the definite purpose of keeping up the line 
and forwarding telegrams, and the Government can hardly 
be expected to keep up 3 special extra staff for exploring 
the country* Line-men must of course remain under the 
line, and it is obvious that if they did not do sn the jibe 
Dadd not lie kept up it is. Some may think that other 
officers should, when travdlfog, take unknown routes, 
explore and obtain information, but the officers trav el only 
when transferred in/m one station to another (and then 

* W* desire to state, in Jostfce to Mr, C, iE. Biddtdph, that he seems 
to hart, lad no wtdi te publish hi3 remarks on the 4 * Persian rdqpaph 
Deportment in otir column*, 'the Mis* of that article ati sent to us 
together with some other MSi?,, sad chosen by musclvt^i as iLlc moa 
interesting and important of the batch. Mr. Biddalph wrote shortly after 
(he i^oiic of the January number—>in whidi his arUiS. Jiad arrncJUfetf^thai 
tins ysmculat Mil hud been sent by mistake.—Enno^, 
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their time is limited) or on inspection ] they must therefore, 
tn buth cases, keep to the high road. The authorities 
have never restricted all the attention of the subordinates 
of the Department to she mechanical discharge of thetr 
official dudes, and have utilized the travels of fts more 
intelligent officers whenever possible; without detriment to 
the telegraph service. Subordinates get, and always have 
got, all possible assistance, and whenever they wish to go 
tmi shooting or surveying, they need only ask their imme¬ 
diate superior lor casual leave and the superior officer 
always giants it. if the exigencies of the service 
permit. Very few of the subordinates of the Department 
possess the slightest aptitude for surveying work. It dues 
not follow that because a man possesses the highest 
M& intelligence he should be able to ifjtake a survey. 
Former directors, as die late Captain Pierson, and the laic 
Sir Oliver St, John, both Royal Engineer officers, who kid 
the basis of a correct map of Persia, and others, did their 
utmost to interest their subordinates in the country and its 
inhabitants^ but, with rare exceptions, not a man who 
could do even the must Hementary work came forward. 

As to the disagreeable crilickms and jealousy on the 
port of the British Legation at Tchemn, 3 doubt whether 
they exist. It was at the rccoftimendation nf the Legation 
th.it one of the superior officers of the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment was appointed Consul at Isfahan kst year, and that a 
subordinate officer was appointed Vice-Consul at Muhamrah 
two years agi x 

In spite of the obligation on the put of the officers tn 
^'-P <» the line whcn travelling on duty, and obtaining 
leave and paying their travelling expenses wtien going 
a*-ay (nun the line, various officers have done good wort 
collecting information and surveying j and such work h-,1 
been duly acknowledged ^ llle £ ovmim J 

Only lately I have seen a letter from the Ouartrnnaster 
General which mentions »the many occasions on which 
useful service has been rendered to the Intelligence Depart 
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ment by the director and by the members of the Telegraph 
Department in Persia." 

j regret to see Mr, Biddiilph'i sweeping remark regard h 
ing the military- control of the Telegraph Department, and 
utterly fail to see why this control should be absurd " and 
" the great misfortune of the Department,'' The Depart¬ 
ment has always been under military control, and lias 
worked exceedingly well under ir ; and it would be unw ise 
to change the- system now, simply, as far as 1 can see, for 
the sake of one or two discontented civilians, 1 have been, 
about half a dozen times, up and down the road between 
Bushire and Teheran, and there Is not a town, village, cara¬ 
vanserai, or 11 chapar khaneh ,h where I have not heard the 
military officers universally spoken oi with the greatest praise 
and affection ; am! many official documents can-show that the 
British Government aswell as the Persian authorities, from 
the Shah down to the smallest local governor, have always 
appreciated their services in Persia* i dn not for a 
moment suppose that Mr. Blddulph has any personal 
feeling against the military officer now directing the 
Deportment, but I cannot help thinking that he would 
have written differently had he obtained a little more 
information and not based his statem ents on com¬ 
munications made by the pensioned non-commissioned 
officer of the Royal Engineer^ whose acquaintance he 
made, and other persons with fancied grievances. This 
pensioned non-commissioned officer has somewhat imposed 
upon Mr. Biddulph, and the tale of " seventeen years at a 
place without a European neighbour within seventy miles 11 
U very sad, but not true. Mr. Bsddulph would ccrta 
not have written os he did had he known the fact that 
the pensioned officer usually passed the summer months of 
every year at Isfahan, and that lie could have been trans¬ 
ferred to another station several times, hut objected. The 
traveller in Persia hears many tales, but he should not 
believe them all. 

Teheran, 26th February, 1S93. 


T 1 ISEASE MICROBES ANTICIPATED IN 
SANSKRIT MEDICAL WORKS; 

[The illustrious Vuidak physician, Pandit lunar,than of Lilto:, „ Iru 3 CHX as 
thit following nnpO:';ifi1 inicreslinj ^iclc.—hn.) 

"OktiAsti Goal* or Diseases as k:ow.n to I^ihas 

Sav«E_S*" 

O kg and mentis may he either produced or introduced into 
1T1;■ system hv any of she following causes;— 

t. By taking food while suturing from indigestion ; and 
by the use of unwholesome food, 

2. By iti taking hiiAvy, oiiy, nr fatty food., u* 

also bv dir excessive use of ice, or iced water. 

j. By trusirtg foods, the natures of which are contrary 
one to the other, ns heating with cooling (hod, etc, 

4. By want of exercise, and by lazy habits in general; 
among which is specified that of sleeping during the day. 
except in the months Of jyotha and Afcfidlo. [J nnt-july.j 

5, By using kidneybeans, v%$£L (the Iiati&-root growing in 
the ivaea), sdhi uiie deep-rooted lotus-root ) r iastru (du* 
water-lily root), anil oleraceOtiS vegetables in general* 

6, By excess in the tbi any drink, such as vinegar, milk 
ajuI gur {unclariued sugar): and of sub-acid drinks like 
orangeade* wine and water, 

7. By the use of animal food, especially of immature 
urinials, such as kids, chickens, '•■tr. 

All thes - product, abnormal.disturbances of plih-gm and 
bile, w hich in turn cause the growth ofinseecs forgafiic genus) 
of various kinds* in the human body, i"h* y are principally 
produced in the ^tuin.-is:h and mtestmea, Tin y invade ih«- 
(J iOfi T where they can becJua’cted.osalso in the excreta and 
sputa* Twenty kinds are known and described as follows : 
S’-me resemhk a barleycorn, while in others, this reatm- 
tdaace k almost perfect. Others arelti lorm somewhat like 
miniature sca-sheik, or flatikb scales with re-? uils. Some 
resemble earth-worms {’gpjtdkqfmia$) t while others rtro 
"-m -ill white organisms, some of them with two mouths. 
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When any of these three classes of organisms become 
multiplied to an abnormal extent, a diseased habit of body 
results, which appears hi wanted appetite, anaimla, consump¬ 
tion, aches, and sharp pains, heart affections, genera) uneasi¬ 
ness, diarrhoea, chot era .and other so-called epidemic diseases. 
The first fifteen kinds of these organic germs or insects 
are visible to the naked eye, but the other live are not, 

I have taken the above-mentioned statements from the 
Sftseiftn Utiara Tanlra Adhydya, /«?;, On the living 
germs of diseases; and how they are produced. This, how¬ 
ever. is not the only work which treats ot this subject; 11 is 
of frequent recurrence in our books, In the As/dng 
l>y Vdg fflidtin, sec lion tVMan (on Pathology, or the 
causes of disease), chap. Hi slokas (couplets) 42 to 36 
deal with urgantc germs nr disease-producing insects* 

There are said to b twenty different kinds of insects or 
parasites, which feed upon and thus neutralize the impure 
matters which would otherwise remain uneliminaied in the 
human body: 1 f they fall below the normal number, these 
effete matters increase and produce one set o) diseases; 
if they rise above the normal numl«r, they cause other 
disturbances, and produce another set of diseases. 

Of these twenty, two kinds are external, and eighteen 
are internal. The external ones are produced by impuni 
of the blood aiid 'cxeciss of jiersplration* The internal arc 
produced in the blood, the phlegm, and the contents of 
the intestines, The former resemble the sesamum seed, 
both in form and $m: s and have many legs. As they 
increase in size, they cause boils, pimples, and ulcers, itch 
ami other skin diseases. The internal ones produce leprosy 
ami other diseased. 

Phlegmatic worms are produced by the excessive ugc of 
sweets, sour milk, curds, and new rice* Excessive use bf 
farinaceous and herbaceous food, and whatever leads to 
abnormal evacuations, produces intestinal worms. Thu 
, vgm worms live in thu intestines and stomach, and ore 

. sc '. tn ^ iri( k * *. horse-whip-rod shaped, attacking the 
intestines; a. long earth-worm shaped; 3, shaped like the 
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ear of rice, attacking the life-blood; 4, axe shaped, attacking 
the sinews and nerves ; 5, long and dim, living on undigested 
food ; 6, like the efflorescence of tong grass, living on effete 
matter in the veins ; and 7« coppe recoloured, producing m 
ill odour. 

The abnormal increase of these organic germs produces 
indigestion, uneasiness, salivation* nausea, swellings, 
epidemic fevers, cholera, fainting fits, emaciation, cold 
and sneezing.* Their names ore*u A ats/Adt, destroying 
the hair; 3. Lomi Vidhenei, d< btroytng the bulbs of the 
hair; 3, Lop Ehtifto, affect the colour of the hair; 4. 
l/dawfo#, which arc like the insects in the fruit of the 
Gidlar tree (Ficus syhesiris) \ 3. Shorn fmr intestinal 

worms t 6. A pad. Those six kinds of germs are invisible 
U> the naked eye ; and when they are abnormally increased, 
they produce leprosy and other disorders, 

1* KaA%'ru£ t horsc-u hip-rod shaped; 2, Mu£trttl\ of a 
smoky colour; 3* Sottsttrti, \\h kh are yellow ; 4. Sadwt<i$til\ 
are white; 5. Leith, of a shining black. The .abnarm tl 
increase of these sorts of worms Causes continuous pains, 
indigestion, leanness of the body, roughness and yellow 
discoloration of the skin* and local irritation of the in* 
testinal canal. 

These twenty sorts of worms are mentioned in aU 
old books of Hindi Medicine, among which 1 specify 
the following;—Bhao Parukasb, part ih, para. 10, 
Madhava Pvaraln Chomza, Prime Minister of King 
Pafhara. bos devoted a section nf his work especially t< ■ 
this subject. Whatever people may choose to say about 
the discovery of bacilli and microbes as a new thing in 
medical science . it is quite evident that the principle of 
this discovery was many ages ago given in our Sanskrit 
books of medicine; and the details elaborated and tabu¬ 
lated can be produced to prove this statement. 

Pundit Jam ,\roiun% 

* it would seen! I hit even Utc iltftucim bndlfcs* If inch there be* wai 
not unknown m India.—E». 
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These seven kinds are white in o flour, and thin in form ; 
they penetrate- the human body, but live principally in the 
i ntestrn cs and on 1 het r con tents, T 1 tty prod u ce const ipatii 1 n * 
local palm and aches, weakness, paleness of complexion, 
loss of appetite, diminution of normal heat, and excessive 
sweating. They also cause- five kinds of heart disease, 
which result in lunacy* Those which resemble earth- worms, 
dally cause both dull and acute pain in the abdomen* 
flatulence, m ffohfniatm n and corrosion of the bowels. 

The organic germs existing in the phlegmatic system 
and mucous discharges are ;— 

1* Darimlf ^resembling the flowers of the sacrificial 
grass j 2. MaMkusntms t like a large rosedlower ; 3, PiHwa^ 
likt: spiders; 4. C/tipi/as* like oyster-shdls; 5- 
Ukc: whict>uuts ; 6. Dtirnms, very hard in substance. The 
heads of all these have a downy growth ; their bodies are 
spotted w ith brown, and they have tails. Some of them 
resemble small coriander sprouts or seeds, are white sn 
colour, very small in size. Thcy espetdally attack the head, 
destroy the fatly tissues, the eyes, the palate, and auricular 
organs, and cause many head diseases, which again react on 
the heart. Noticeable symptoms are colds, loss of normal 
heat, and salivation. 

Organic germs existing in the blood are ;— 

1, Kesantmunak/mdoit which destroy die hair, down, and 
nails; 2. Dan ta da ^ the teeth ; 3, Kilzdsas. the gums : 
4, /Cut'JtayaSi which produce leprosy ; 5, Parmvpas, or 
spreading ill .iroutid. These germs contain blood in their 
organism, are dark coloured and fiat and haw an oHy 1 
p'ronr them proceed all the diseases caused by what is 
adJed. impurity of the blood 

The intestinal group are produced or introduced by 
excess in the use of Iq^nunaceous, farinaceous, and vegt** 
table food in general, salt, and undarified sugar (gnr). The 
phlegm group proceed from excessive animal diet, milk, 
sugar, and vinegar. The blood group arc caused by the 
use of unwholesome and indigestible food, and by mixing as 
an ides of food substances having contrary tendencies. 
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When any of these three classes of organisms become 
multiplied to an abnormal extent, a diseased habit of body 
results, vv hich appears in want of appetite, anaemia, consump¬ 
tion, aches, and sharp pains; heart affections, general uneasi- 
i ies s. d iarthcea, ch olena, and othe r so-calle d epidc mic d is@a&S 3 - 
The first fifteen kinds of these organic germs or insects 
are visible to the naked eye. hut the other five are not, 
l have taken the above-mentioned state menu from the 
Sus&rtta Utiara Tantra Adhydya, tiv., On die living 
genus of diseases* and how they are produced. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the only work which treats of this subject; it is 
of frequent recurrence in our books. In the Aifdng Rec/i t 
by Vdg Bhatta * section NMan (on Pathology, or the 
causes of disease), chap, 14, si ok us (tuupl ts) 45 to 56 
deal with organic germs or disease-producing insects. 

There are said to be twenty different kinds of insects or 
parasites, which feed upon and thus neutralize the impure 
matters which would otherwise remain undimmated in the 
human body. If they fall below the normal number; these 
effete matters increase and produce one set of diseases ; 
ti they rise above the normal number, they cause other 
disturbances, and produce another set of diseases. 

Of these twenty, two kinds arc ex term], and eighteen 
are internal. The external ones are produced by impurity 
of the blood and 'excess of perspiration. The internal are 
produced in the blood, the phlegm, and the contents of 
the intestines. The former resemble the sesamum seed, 
both in form and sire, and have many legs. As they 
increase in size, they cause boils* pimples, and ulcers, itch 
and other skin diseases. The internal ones produce leprosy 
and Other diseases. 

Phlegmatic worms a re produced by the excessive use of 
sweets, sour imtk, curds, and new rice. Excessive use of 
farinaceous and herbaceous loud, and whatever leads to 
abnormal evacuations, produces intestinal worms. The 
phlegm worms live in the intestines and stomach, and are 
of =eveO khids : 1* Jtorse* whip-rod shaped, attacking the 
intestines; 2, Jong earth-worm shaped; 3, shaped like the 
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ear of net, attacking the life-blood; 4, axe shaped, attacking 
[tie si news and nerves ; 5, long and thin, living on undigested 
food : 6, like the efflorescence of lung grass, living on effete 
matter in the veins; ant 7, copper-colourcd, producing an 
ill odour. 

The abnormal increase of these organic gems produces 
indigestion, uneasiness, salivation, nausea, swellings* 
epidemic fevers, cholera* fainting fits, emaciation, cold 
and sneezing P Their names are:—1, KatsMda s d estroy ing 
ihe hair; 2- Lama VxdiAm, destroying the bulbs of ihe 
hair: 3. Lop DiAp$, effect the colour of the hair: 4, 
Udambta, which are like the insects in ihe fruit of the 
Guilar tree {Firus syh tsiris ); 5. Shcntshar Main, intestinal 
warns: 6, Apod. These six kinds of germs are invisible 
to the naked eye; 0$4 when they are abnormally increased, 
they produce leprosy and other disorders, 

1. horse-vvhip-rnd shaped ; 2. Jlfid'ert/k, of a 

smoky colour; 3. SohsumI, which are yellow ; 4, Said m salt 
are white ; 5. Ltlih, of a shining black* The abnormal 
increase of these sorts of worms causes continuous pains, 
indigestion* leanness of the body, roughness and yellow 
discoloration of the skin, and local irritation of the in¬ 
testinal canal, 

Thc^e twenty s/jrts of worms are mentioned in all 
old books of Hindi Medicine, among which 1 specify 
the following:—Bhao Parokash. part ir., para, to, 
Hadliava N.train Chora* a* Prime Minister of King 
Pidhara, has devoted a section of his work especially to 
this subject. Whatever people may choose to say about 
the discovery of badllt and microbes as a new thing m 
medical science . it is quite evident Lhat the principle of 
1 his discovery was many ages ago given in our Sanskrit 
books of medicine ; and the details elaborated and tabu- 
bted can be produced to prove this statement. 

Puwoir Jakaroban. 

* Ji w&ald sesm that even the iuflucnci barillas* if such ibefe be* mat 
Bat unknown t£L In.iti—Eb. 


SOME GEOGRAPHICAL IDENTIFICATIONS 
M EGYPT. 

By Piio f. E, Am^uxeau.* 

Noi wrrnsTA\ii] sa; many great works published on the 
Geography of Egypt, sonic questions raised by the 
geography of Ancient or of Coptic Egypt still await a 
elution. Thus we do not yet know what Greek names 
answer to tie Egyptian appellations of certain towns, 
nor, on the other hand, w hat are the Egyptian names of 
certain towns known to us under Greek forms. 

There have been length)' discussions on the situation 
of certain towns, and quite recently attempts have been 
made to identify names In a manner contrary to all that 
tradition had taught us regarding them, and a great stir 
has been made over alleged discoveries, which were 10 
i hangc die aspect of geographical science as far asccmcorr 
Egypt that anekm country which still holds in reserve so 
many surprises hit the invest Igu limns of men of learning. 

For my part, I have been obliged* in conformity with the 
programme of the French Academy {ItucriptiQtts cf f/tffrs 
Lettns), to study* after so many forerunners, the geography 
of Egypt. I have ^arly recognised that a considerable 
number of errors had crept into the works of my two 
immortal predecessors, Cfvimpclliort and Ouattemcre ; and 
I have been able to rectify them by the help of new docu¬ 
ments of which they had no knowledge. By means of 
these, a certain number of problems receive a definite 
solution. The most important of these documents is a 
List of the Egyptian Bishoprics, which is found in a few 
Sitt/tf. and is yet unpublished* f 

i f^mlUcd from the I reach b> C. IL E, fM.A- 
+ Ssuco 1 wrote: t-hi-, paper, M. ). De koti^c has ptihlkhctl a Sink- bonk 
Lr, the Geography of ihc: {>c!u, containing in an appendix a Lial of 
btyi,ihprk& profesvaJly from a M5w cflhc Hud k: art Library, at Oxford ; bin. 
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1 propose here to give briefly the results of my rescarclir^ 
without duelling at length on details which woukl be 
comparatively of little interest. 5 must- at the outset, 
ask permission id my colltagut-.^ to let me try and prow an 
Opinion contrary to their awn, ! beg them 10 believe that 
it is without any arrierc penst'e, without any contempt for 
their labours, that I have begun from the beginning at a 
study which might have seemed already completed. 1 f I 
combat the results at which my colleagues have arrived, 
and which do not appear to me to be definitive, I retain 
the greatest respect for them individually, and the greatest 
ndmi rati on. The t ruth i k di fficult to am vv at in e vc ry t h i ng 
If 1 think, for my pari, that 1 have found it, I am quite 
ready to condemn my own ideas, if I am proved to have 
been mistaken, and 1 promise U* examine with the deepest 
care the arguments which may be addressed to me with 
that view. 


L MENEAIATOT * 

Strabo speaks of the name Mettclaites as not far from 
Alexandria. Much discussion has been devoted 1 this 
name without any agreement having been reached. The 
Li^t of the Bishoprics 1 >f Egypt gives us precise information 
as to its position by giving us its capital. That capital 
exists to this day ; it is Edknti, It gives, in fact, the follow¬ 
ing equation ylgaliU) —.’ifn cXtarou =s 0fl.Acycvp = y ab 
This town is placed in the List of Egyptian Bishoprics 
immediately after Alexandria and before Rosetta, 

But was th^ town of Edkou really called eB^jsyovp 
in Coptic, and in Greek AJenAtarov? The Memphitic 
if ala, which 1 used far my large work on the* Geography of 
Egypt under the Arabs, give to the town of Edkou 

ufifortuilfttdy thef-c it no such ■mnujcripi in the Bmlldan, j; 1 lovtf 
asctitairuMi a few days ago; ami as the list of Bishoprics come into the pos¬ 
sesion of ihc autlior by the intervenlton of At- ReriJlout. I cannot learn 
where this list was taken from, 1 refcfti to say that * number of 
blunders have crrpi into the primed list in M. j. Le Route's book, 

SfEW SERIES, VOL, til, Z 


; ;o Oft same Yituws <?j Bgfpttun Tqi^is, 

another name, and that name is TXtUOY* 1kb namt: of 
TKtmov has given rise to (lie gravest errors on the part ol 
Chnmpollimi and Quairemurv, The former [.bought that 
the town of TkAou, mentioned in the fiufogiuw (which I 
have edited) of Macarius, Bishop oftown of that name, is 
the 1 same as the town of Edkou. and that on the strength of 
a misinterpreted phrase. 

The town of tkujgY, spoken of in the Coptic work, is 
the town called by the A mbs Odbtt e/-j 5 V?tr» and it is 
utterly impossible that the bishop of that town shuidd have 
asked Tor the help of the monks of Sthcpoudi, it that town 
had been on the shores of the Mcdilcnnneuu. since a a pace of 
sontf 150 leagues would have separated the succoured from 
the succoured at a time when it was most important that 
the help should come quickly; while if l his town answers to 
u the distance between die temple in which 

Mauaruts was to be burned alive and the monastery of 
Schcnoudi k only ten leagues. This explains how Visa, the 
disciple of Schcnoudu arrived in time to deliver Miicariu-s, 
Quatruirmre* again, after having first taken for a mistake 
the name of txujov. attributed to the town of Edkou f by 
the MSS, of Montpellier, has fallen into the opposite error, 
by maintaining that this name only meant the town of 
Ifdkou. and that the town of Q&qu ym cnBed t^uuAj,; 
It ss quin true ihat the name is rendered in Arabic 

by Oulmj in some setter; but the $ca la' which give the 
name of tkuhjy to that same town arc much the more 
numerous, for out of un sea It used by me, sis bear 
tku*oy = and only lour the name nl'T^t.u^t* More- 
ov< i\ the List of Egyptian Bishoprics gives also the name ol 
txuuqt to the .town of Antmopolis in Qd&t d*Kebir* We 
see, therefore, that ns regards numbers, the hightst proba* 
hility is in favour of the name of tkoiot for Q&m cl-Kebir^ 
all the more so because the four MSS, which hmc the 

► Chaisipollion, Woffr k?ui k% Vfii*ra/>trt w tu 242-9, 
i ijuarrcmcfe, Mem. Hi it. ft Gttg. t*r /'Sgrffr, i. 

% Jb. 516. 
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rending r r^tofil seem to have been based on or\c and the 
same original, and the position of the town of Qdmt ci- 
KeMr is w*bngiy given. Lastly. I Waitrid remark that if 
this town W3is really calhd T^uj&I, we should not have 
had for the First letter or the Arabic transcript the letter 
j but rather ^; so that tlu word TKttJOY really 
the prototype of the name from which the feminine 
article has fallen. Similarly, the nams Lfjl descends di- 
r.'ctly from 1 his same word tkuuot, with preservation 
and previous vocalization of the art Edo ; si> that the iiliis- 
mom \h Sacy also fell into error in thinking that this 
town was called yd instead of 

These observations show that the name of this town of 
Edkou is indeed tkojOY ; but then, what becomes of the 
najue e&MyOYp given to this same town in the List of 
Bishoprics > To this question there is a twofold answer. 
Hither the town of Edkrni had two names, which may seem 
likely, but which was not the custom in the Coptic epoch : 
or else the names txcuov and ©&A££Hrrp were tbosv of two 
different towns, lying near e ach other, and of about equal 
Importance, so much so that tile bishopric might as well 
have been seated in the one as in the other ; anti that otic 
of the two having somehow disappeared, the other naturally 
succeeded to its inheritance. Thus, if the name of Edkou 
did not precisely answer to the town called Jfei'eAiarou 
in ancient times, yet its territory was that of the netrte 
Menebltcs, f need not point out that the reading 
Aai-ov is a mistake for A/n'cAuirou: besides, there arc 
hut two adjoining letters to move, and we have gained 
for Science the fact that the mm r Nleridfeites was on the site 
now occupied by the town of Edkou. 

1L TARAZEOI. 

The Greek name of this town corresponds with the well- 
known name used m the Roman itinerary , Calias^ from 
which is derived the name of the mmc Cabas!tes* This 

* De Sacy. jfeAi tbn dt PEgyp^ 660. 
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name vta $ decidedly near that of ^Ee^c, or rather, sn 
the Sa’idic dialect, K&ggc. sn much so that Champollicm 
and Quntremere f simply made the two places identical. 
The first person to put forth this opinion was Father 
Georgi; * it seamed a very probable view to Qliatrcntclt, 
and Champoilion hail not the slightest doubt of it. for he 
Says; 41 According to Ptolemy, the town of Cabasa and its 
dependencies lay between the Phcrroutiac branch and the 
Great River; v>. ( the Canopic branch, in Egyptian, 

Schctnoufi, In fact, there exists, at some distance from 
the Rosetta (or Canopic) branch, a town (^ourg) which still 
bears among the Arabs tin name of lvabas,§ and which is 
situated alx>ut four leagues sou tit of the town of Fcnjeh." 
And immediately he adds, “ The Egyptian name of Cabas 
was in the dialect of Memphis/ |] 

This opinion has again recently come to the front, thanks 
tb M. de Roche mant nix, who considers Schabas, or Ka fiver a 
as the plural of M 1 need not demonstrate the in¬ 

anity of this last opinion; ther : is. in fact, between the two 
words only the resemblance of one letter, and that comes 
too near the etymologies laughed at by \ olt&Tre* 

Nevertheless, it would have been easy, at least for Onatrc- 
jncre, who knew it, to have known that in the Svm.inn-, .1 
Coptic manyrology, the name of Corresponded with 

, which is the exact transcript of the word 
or K&tgc, If he had Afterwards searched the Etui dc 
I'Egyptc, he would have seen that this village, which still 
exists, was to be found there in die province of llehnesa, 
as it is now in the province of Minieh. district of Fesclm, 
which is hardly a suitable place for a town vvhtcb ought to be 
found between Ptun/to and El* Bosch ram, or El-5 cha rout, 
as the sc atm place it, for the nomc of Ptenftci had its centre 

* Chumjjollion, at, *1, *34, | QuaUtmcie, at, I, i^B, 

* Ci-o^i, i.V 1 ,\\ Cohithh p. exciv. 

§ ChajispftttJqti, Jk =34. He die* & MS. map of Father Sicnrd mtd 

D'Aoviltc, t'Egyftr, ~r t . || Chsinjmllioty ip, at, 3J4. 
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in the modern district of Desouq. as I said afterwards. 
Tlius, ChaittpolUtm and [ June rente re had carried it w 
Northern Egypt, as the classical texts obliged them. It is 
not permissible, nowadays, to entertain the smallest doubt 
as to the town called by the Greeks and Romans Cabasa ; the 
List of the Bishoprics of Eg) pt, indeed, furnishes us with 
the following equution Utgaliit ) :—I a/ 3 atreos = *F&AK! 
XAltACEtt =a= From which w*u see that if the 

Y_ was sometime^ pronounced after a local fashion, the w - 
represented a sibilant [ikmiUdrtlc)* it was more often 
pronounced dj\ and the* ? reeks and Romans, not possessing 
that letter in their alphabet, rendered ft by the hard.*. or 
the Iiard c, which is very like it. The town of Sch&bas 
still exists on the spot which Champollion rightly iissignetl 
til it, in the province of GharLyah, and district of 
Kalr-e^-iaiiU. 

IN, ATSOT. 

Strabo speaks of this town also, when he says: " After 
the Bdbttic branch a sandy promontory stretches afar: It 
is called the Horn of Agnou.” Then he gives its neigh* 
hour hood by saying, “ Afterwards come the Tower of 
Perseus and the Wall of tin- Milesians/' 

Down to the present da), the identification of this tow n 
had remained unknown* The List of the Bishoprics of 
Egypt permits this idcntifkatbm, for it contains the follow* 
mg equation :—Aywv = niyjlrtlHOY = Thus 

we are at once made acquainted with the Coptic and 
Arabic names of the town which the Greeks called dyvou. 
Thu Coptic name. Pischiflilou, was known to Champollion, 
who had no great trouble in identifying it with Nestera- 
oueh ; but he did not know the Creek name. A passage 
eh the work of the Arab geographer Aboulfcda gives us 
the exact position of this town : " If one leaves Dmnietta 
and follows the sen-boars I towards the west, one passes 
Rondos, then Xesieraoudi, then Raschid or Rosetta/' t 

* CluunpoUjuB^ i'f- ■ it 1 i- 2*6*37. 

f Ab *ulftdj, DtS-rr. dt (p. 30 and of die Aig,lilc text. 
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I bn Haukal determines Its position still better, and what he 
says • f it may be read in the supplemtfirary note which 
Sdvesire de Sacy has added to his Elaf tf£ l Egjpte, 1 1 

was at t hat time the capital of a small province which em¬ 
braced the shores of Lake Berios and of the Mediterranean, 
It disappeared at a later date, though It still existed at the 
end of the seventeenth century, since Vansleb mentions 
it.f Lake Borins Has, in fact, encroached upon the ad¬ 
jacent shores, and swallowed up the town.* 


JV\ HAEdPXU. 

This name, which Hu* given rise to considerable con¬ 
troversy. Is made easy of identification , tEimiks yet again to 
the Ust of die Bishoprics of Egypt* That list gives ns the 
following equation Hkzap ^ ia (the reading in the list 

is HX«u \ **)-= bi/dd The place is next after 

the town of Agnou which was Ncsteniuudi, ami before 
Kike ton or Smgar, which precedes NnrJos, Consequently 
it must have been situated at no great distance frum the 
ancient lake of Berios, The Siit/a also mention it. and 
place it between Djapasen and Tarafiou or Borios, giving ft 
the name of El-Buschrout, reduplicating rhe article, or El* 
Basdiluut, a new form of almost concurrent use of 41 r" with 
" If to render art indefinite {indhist) articulation between 
the two articulations represented by that Egyptian letter, 
Champcdtlon knew this name, iriijjApujT, and lias 
placed the village which In- marked between Daqaleh and 
iJamietta,;: He thus fulls into very considerable error, 

since the town o! Dumietta* like Daqaleh, formed put of 
the third ecclesiastical proviho: of Egypt, while Pkcharfit 
belonged to the first, that is to say, the province of Alex- 
andria* Quatrain £ re. on the Other hand, has discussed at 
great length the position of Ekarcheq and has the follow¬ 
ing remarks thereon: 11 l have suggested (ittsittUf) in my 

■ f f c aacy, itrijfwt ,f di i'kgyplt^ cf* 707-^. 

t Yanalcb. Hat. dr ?EgIitf {'Attxiu*tiru% 24, 

Z Chnmpdlion, ii. p, 136. 1 -7, 
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paper that perhaps the Basclurir-ur extended westward "f 
the branch of Dumiettu as far as Lake Berios," 

He had previously said, y- The country of Elearcftia, or of 
the Bucolics, as it has been described to us by the ancient 
writers, Is If l mis rake not, absolutely Identical with the 
province Of Biisehmour.” f t have not got to connect the 
two questions, I only desire to establish the position ol 
Elearehim This word, which means Marsh Province, was 
suited to a country lying between the Phatmetic branch ct 
the Nile, and the sea-shore.; It was divided into two parts, 
one of which was under the town of Palchnetnunis, and tin 
other under the town of Bbragonis* Now, according to 
Ptolemy, Pakhnemunis was the capital of the name of 
Lower Sebemds* and Phragonis is the town which tin 
Egyptians culled parrahin, and winch, together w ith T’da, 
was situated in die modem district of Kafr-esch-sdieikh* 
province of Gharbyelo Therefore, the Elearchia comprised 
the w hole country bordering on the Lake of Berios, north 
and east, and that is where FLchant must be placed. 
Consequently, Quatremure, who arrived at very nearly the 
same result, bis carried somewhat too far the limits o\ this 
provino , v.hru d i king to indude in tl the fffittig of Nime- 
schuii. and the town (faurg) of Naisi, which corresponds to 
the Ist£H*n. of the ancients. This canton of Nimeschou 
must have meant Low-lands, like Its name in Arabic, 
Asfnl cOAtdh . although these low-Uuds perhaps became 
marshes, die name which lias been given them distin¬ 
guishes them dearly from the lands < f Elcarchiu. 

The town of Pisdiarbt, by its [dace tn the LIsl of the 
Bishoprics of Egypt between other towns, all of which 
appear to have been situated on the Lake of Borios, seems 
to me to have been likewise near that lake, and to the 
couth rather titan t-' the north ot IK At the present day 
it has disappeared, for the marsh lands which border the 


* i^mixmtt hit, $mf&. i. p. i r.- 
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lake have increased greatly since the Moslem, and 
especially the Turkish, conquest. 

V. N 1 KETUT. 

This town is placed by the List of Bishoprics between 
Rorlos and EUSch;iroi:t r /U\* between the toim situated 
on the Lake of Harks, the capital of dm country, and 
Elearchia, or the Canton of the Marshes, We have for this 
name the following equation 1 — JVi*enw = n^yertx e P°^ = 
ChnmpolHon Q and Quatrem&ic f have confused this 
town with another, which was called In Egyptian cgrf{fA.p. 
and they have made this town of corttfikp the seat of a 
bishopric, following Vansleb, who indeed clu ^ Stngar, and 
rightly so, as the scat of an ancient bishopric. Bui this town 
- : ngar (itV) cannot, I think, be confounded with Pischen- 
khurou. The two names differ so much, that they may 1 - ft* 
gard[:d .ls separate places ; 011 the other hand, the position 
signed, by thr scat a which contains this name, to the town of 
Sottgar between Samamioud and Damfctta, would scarcely 
suit ih( tow n which the other rctf/rc mentioning rischen- 
khfcrou place between /\biar and Birma, m the province 
of Rrh£mh or m that of GharLyeb, po tty nearly at the 
point where tWv Zpa provinces meet. But the List id 
Bishoprics does not permit us to place k there, since it 
ranks it in the first ecclesiastical province* and the 
position given by the other scaL' would be too southerly* 
We must therefore place it near the Lake RorIu* oi 
antiquity, and that position explains how it has disap¬ 
peared by reason of the advance of the waters of the lake. 
The Efat dt f Egyptc, edited by Silvestre de Sacy, in fact, 
places it in the province ol NesierapUeli. But are we 
compelled to say that there were not two towns of that 
name in Egypt ? I am far from churning this, and the fact 
oi the existence of two towns of the same name in Iigvpt 
h a wclbkmmn fact which it is impossible to deny but if 

■ Ctuunpollica, ^ *1;. ii., p, 

! (jujTiettfcre. ^ at* i*, p. 
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there were two towns of this name, the second has disap¬ 
peared, and lias left no trace of its existence, beyond its name, 

VI. nTENETfl. 

The name nf this aomc t which taorttis pond s with that 
of the mme Phdienoittc? of the classical authors, has 
given rise 10 numerous debates, QuatremiVe has ideiui- 
fled the town of IlTwtn a with the name Tnntoita cited 
in the Jitdi dc VJij>\pU : : but If this identification is 
correct* that learned author has nnt pointed out where 
Tantoua was situated, since the Efat <k tEgyptc does 
not show this any more plainly than by placing ihe town 
in the province of Gharliyeh, the: most extensive of ail in 
the Delta. C!iampollion,f on Ehc olher hand, has identified 
ihe town of Ptenctd with the town sti celebrated under the 
name of Bouio, situated, according to Herodotus, at the 
moulh of the old .Sebennytie branch, and according to 
Ptolemy, between the Canopic anti Si .-benny tic branch 
This great authority is therefore utterly wrongs and 1 
will proceed to prove it. 

Pliny the Elder says that the tmttc of PteOethu had 
Bouto for its capital. That is not a reason for identifying 
Pt&ietb with Bouto. U was often the case in Ancient 
Egypt that certain towns which had at first given their 
names to the mittts of which they were the capital (and 
all the names of nmnes were originally names of towns, 
c-tcept at a certain date) afterwards lost their importance, 
on account of the rise of some other and more lucky town, 
which became the capital in its stead, and also lost their 
rank without the name of the mnn being changed. The 
most striking example of this is the case of the town of 
TIjmJSI, in Arabic Daqaleb, which gave its name to the 
province of Daqahlyeh, and which is now' only a small 
vi llage. NwUthcfeSi the capital of the ttome Phthunotites, 

* Qoatreta« r «: t •'£* <it, L 3S5-6. f Cham poll ion, at* ii, 437*y. 
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U€^ Boutin w 5 H help us to know the position of that town, 
when I shall have shown the situation of Pttrfleto, 

The unfa which have preserved this name- place it 
between Sch&bas ( arul Neste rai melt or between Sdiabas and 
Danouscher, and only separated from the town of Nt$- 
teraoUch by Danowscher and Kdkou. Tim posit ion is true 
{jit tie), hut far front being exact {Jirhise)* The List of 
Bishoprics places it after Burins and before a bishopric 
which has no Greek or Arabic name, and which has now 
disappeared, that of Petfefschi* It U indeed in the same 
region, but the site is not given with the precision which 
might have been desired* The Ads of a martyr, Didymm 
of Tarschebi, teU us that the Greek town Tarschebi was in 
the ttbffw of PtenelO, Now the village of TarscheS>j. which 
hits become Darscbaha in Arabic, is to be found ill the 
district of Desouq, province of Gharbvds Towards th 
close ef these A sis, mention is made of the tallages of Koprit, 
Tiamrd and Fsaradous, two of w hich still survive in the 
names of Kabrii and LJenirou, Psaraduus has now’ dis¬ 
appeared, but at the end of the fourteenth century it was 
still mentioned in the Elai <i\- ? Egy/te.j Oi these three 
villages, the brat nvn are in the district of DesptiiJ* and 
l do not doubt that the village which has disappeared 
should also be placed in that district* Thus ve have the 
position of the mme of PtendtC well defined, and the posi¬ 
tion we obtained is altogether different from that signed 
to it by Champollion, as may be seen on tile map which he 
drew up himself, and which he placed ai the beginning ol Isis 
book, since he marks it oti the east of Lake Bonos, while 
in point of fact It lay iu the youth of that lake* 

This position enables us also to assign the place of Bouto t 
which" Pliny made the Capital of the nomt Pt 4 net 6 * We 
have seen above that the no me Men chutes bounded the nmns 
Ptundto on the north; on the east it was bounded by the 
mme SsdmirylU Jft/enm% on the south by ihu Sal tic mmit* 

* Hymuiii, Arte* da MitrtjirstVU'ftpk, jS*. 
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It was therefore clearly defibed. Consequently, Iftfid testi¬ 
mony Pliny the Elder be true, Bouto must be placed in 
the small space occupied by the name Pteu iltd* in that same 
district of Desouq r>f which 1 have already spoken. But 
what becomes, then, of the testimony of Herodotus, w hen he 
says that this town was situated at the mouth oi di<- 
Sebcrmytic branch ? To this testimony may be opposed, 
firstly, t he combined witness of Ptolemy and Sir d ■- 1 in¬ 

former places the. town of Bout# in 6i K. longitude, 
and 30" 4' H. latitude. He gives the situation of Bouto, if 
possible, still ibOf« precisely, when he says that this town 

lay between the i ireal River and the River laly, west ot 
the Great River, between Mrtetis and Cabasa ; and in fact 
it was so near the latter town, that the figures given lor its 
position are exactly the samed !! 1 know very well that 

must not place much reliance on the figures of Ptolemy, 
for Heaven knows how far they may not Have been altered 
by transcribers § but these figures are explained 
by the text, which affirms that tins town lay between 
Metfdis and Cubasa, Now Mfitfilis is Pouch, and Cabasa 
as we have seen, is Schnbas. Mctelis lay to the north and 
^a to the south, in an almost straight line perpen¬ 
dicularly drawn from the one to the other. Halbway lies 
that very district of L)esouf] where I believe Ptvnct>> should 
he placed, Strabo, lor Ills part, say s : ** After the Bolbitim 
mouth .1 sandy promontory stretches am far some distance 
ei is called the Horn of Agnou. *1 hen come the 1 bw of ui 
FereUS and the Wall of the Milesians, After the wall of 
Mifesnms, as we advance towards the Sc be any tic 
mouth, there are some lakes, one of which is called the 
Lake Bouto, from the town of Route; then come the town 
of Sebennytis and Saisj the metropolis of the Soffit 
Region, where Minerva is worshipped, ... In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Route is situated Hermopdb, t This t< xt is 


1 Piukrtii v, (w\ . cii 1603, 105, 1 o h. 
t Strabo. mi. t$. 
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in formal contradiction with that of Herodotus, by placing 
Bouto in the neighbourhood of Hermopolis. Now 
Hermopolis is Damanhour, and the no me of Ptuneto borders 
on the district ol Damanhour. 1 further believe that the 
town of Bouto, in Coptic itoyto, still survives. In Old 

Egyptian this town was “> w ??&• Pa-ouatit, whence 
by contraction hovto. as ^^0 has given rise to 
noYCipl. and Pa-Desct, has given rise to 

hoyacti. Now* in the Arabic transcriptions we have 
to remark that a composite name may take a vowel before 
the first letter; according to this, novro would in Arabic 
become ‘fhe village of Abtou is still to be found in 

the place fonnerly occupied by the nomc of Ptdnetd, in the 
same district of Desouq. The coincidence is remarkable, 
and I. for my part, am persuaded that the name Abtou 
represents hoyto. 

But if so, what becomes of the statement of Herodotus ? 
1 hat statement will appear still more singular to us if we 
examine what he says of the mouths of the Nile. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the Nile had three principal mouths, the 
Canopic on the west, the Pelusiac on the east, and the 
Sebennvtic in the centre; then two others, which branch 
oft from the third and which bear the names of Saitic and 
Mendesian. Then he adds \ “ The Bolbitine and Bucolic 
are not natural ^ mouths); they are canals which have been 
excavated by man.’ • From this it might be concluded that 
the Scbcnnytic mouth passed through the middle of the 
Delta to Djemmouti, or Sebennytus, which gave name to it, 
and consequently that it was identical with that which the 
Copts called the Middle, or Phatmetic, mouth ( 4 >ABJUH*t"), 
now called the Damietta mouth. Herodotus, in fact, says 
that the Scbcnnytic mouth, starting from the angle of the 
Delta, cuts through the middle of it, and falls into the sea, 
into which it pours a quantity of water which is neither the 
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least in volume nor die least renowned.* The Bolbttine 
branch is known, it is the Rosetta branch’ and the same fe 
the case with the Mcndesian branch. There remain the 
Bucolic and Sattic mouths. The former of these is named 
after the pastures in the marshes through which it passes: 
now we know that these famous marshes were identical 
with Eleardm. and w ere ttt the neighbourhood of Lake 
Borlos, The latter has never had any substantive exis¬ 
tence, and only owes its apparent existence to a copyist's 
error in writing Safe instead of Tanfe; for the Tamtic 
branchy which existed as far back as the Seventeenth 
Dynasty .t is the only one w hich is not named by Herodotus. 
We are, therefore, on this side of the question, brought 
back t<> the same result, viz., that the Damietta branch was 
that which is called by Herodotus the Scbcnnytic, because 
the town of Seh-enrmfe was the nutSt important on its 
Course, Now’, bow could the town of BoutG b jt situated on 
that branch ? it ts utterly impossible. We must confess 
that the Greek author, writing from notes taken in his 
travels, grievously erred, either through his memory fatting 
him. or because Ids notes were out of their proper order ; or 
else the transcribers made a mistake in copying out the 
E* xt of the Father of hi fetor;'. 

What seems to have lent a considerable colour of truth to 
his assertion is the mistake which was made between the 
Sebennytic brunch and that which Strabo calls by that 
name, anti which Herodotus culled the Bucolic branch. 
Tins branch started from Sebcnnytis, and one can quite 
understand its being called Sebennytic, After this we 
might well think shat it was on this Bucolic branch that the 
town of Benito was situated. Thus understood, the words 
of Herodotus might be accurate, for the List of the 
Bishoprics of Egypt mentions two [owns of the same name 
yielding she following tseparions :— 1. J^v7*iw = ntvrTo^ 
xcenpc = (jt< ) jki: vys — xfioYTo&cpuc 

(ifr), without any corresponding Arabic form. It is much 
" HcruJ&ms, »£/ ./tj. ^ Ue Rouge, Jns&fpticx d'Akmrt. 
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tr> be regretted that the town of Tirsa, or Tersy, no longer 
exists, for we should have had a touchstone for recognizing 
the position of this town of Bouto, which formed one dio¬ 
cese with Tirsa. Moreover, the identification of Pakhe- 
numis with another Routo would make the existence of two 
towns of Bouto certain, the former situated in the modem 
district of Desouq, while the latter was Lhe capital of the 
vomc Sebcnnylcs Inferior. 

However this may he, the results of the present investi¬ 
gation are none the less full of significance for the study of 
Egypt*™ geography, and it is certain that the ttome of 
Pteneto was situated in the modem district of Desouq, and 
that this nowe had for its capital a town called Bouto, the 
celebrated town which contained an oracle of Latona. ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, viz., the sanctuary of Dap. We thus 
see what help the List of the Bishoprics of Egypt may 
render to Egyptian geography. This is only a small portion 
of the results to which it has given rise. It also gives us 
intormntion as to the existence of Pharouat ; as to the 
dreek name of the town of Psalsine, i.e. % C/eofatris ; as to 
the name of the second town of Leontdn, i.e. t Natho; as to 
the town called Piospolis Inferior by the ancients, and 
Pounemou in Coptic, and El-Qalmoun in Arabic; as to the 
existence of three towns called Apollonopolis, one of which 
is railed in Coptic Sfehct, Lhe second Qosqam, and the 
third is Kdfou ; as to the Greek name of Oous-varvir, which 
was Diocletianopolis, etc- 

It may suffice to merely indicate these results, which I 
have developed more fully in my work on the Geography 
ot Egypt in the Coptic Age. I must now examine into 
another question, much debated of late, and show why I 
think that the true solution for it has not yet been found. 

VII. HKRoorous. 

1 lie site of this town is well known, from the fact that 
the ancient writers have instructed us very accurately on 
the point, by placing it near the Red Sea, at the mouth of 
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the Canal which joined the Nile to that Sea : but the name 
has been very differently understood. 

Chainpollion thought that the town of Avaris was the 
same as Hcroojxilis, and placed it at Abou Keysched.* I 
am unable to admit the identity of Avaris with Heroopolis. 
Avaris, according to the inscriptions of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, does indeed appear to have been situated in one 
of the Deltas of Ptolemy, where there were navigable 
canals (four matuvuvrer), which could not be the case with 
a town situated at the mouth of the canal uniting the two 
seas. Quatremere has, in fact, proved that this town should 
be placed on the Wady Toumilat. He has also pro¬ 
nounced in favour of Abou Kevschcd, but has rejected the 
identification of Avaris with Heroopolis, in which he is 
quite right.t Moreover, D’Anville has arrived at the same 
conclusion.* 

Such was the position of the question when, in (883, 
M. Naville carried out those excavations in the neighbour¬ 
hood now called Tell cl-Maskoutah, which die French 
engineers had called Ramses, after the savants of the Com¬ 
mission (fEgvptc, and where they had established their 
headquarters. He discovered two inscriptions which 
proved to him that he was indeed on die site of the town 
of Heroopolis, since the one was a miliary stone showing 
eight miles from that town to K!ysma.§ M. Naville has 
identified this town with the city of Pithom, built by the 
captive Israelites, herein contradicting the savants of the 
Commission if ligyptc, who identified it with Ramses, 
With all respect for the labours of my friends, my colleagues, 
and masters, it is the Commission d'Egypt* which is right, 
from my point of view, and M. Naville who is wrong. 1 
will now try and prove this. 

If »c pay attention to die manner in which the Greeks 
rendered the names of Egyptian towns, \vc may notice 

• Cham poll!on, ef>. tit. iL 37-91. t Quatremere, of. fit, i. 167-70. 

* D'Anville, Mem. tur fpjprftf. 
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thnt either they have given names which simply transliterated 
the Egyptian names,—or they have tried to give an equiva¬ 
lent of the Egyptian names,—or they have only given a 
Greek termination to Egyptian names. The first method 
is remarkable in the cases of the towns of Atrib, Tmoui, 
Tanatd, and many others. In the second case, the towns of 
Apollo, Hermes, Diocletian, Theodosius, and others like 
these, prove that the Greeks gave to certain towns the names 
of the emperors, for certain causes,of which we are not aware, 
or which we may imagine; or else tried to make out what 
were the nearest divinities in the Greek religion to the 
Egyptian gods whose vvorship gave them the leading idea 
of the town which they wanted to indicate, as Diospolis, 
Hermopolis, Heliopolis, HeracleojxjUs, etc. 

Wc see at once that the name Hcroopolis has not simply 
a Greek termination, and that it cannot be assigned to 
some Greek god who might have been worshipped in that 
town, since the Greek Pantheon contains no Hero or I leroo 
as a god. Nor can we dream of a hybrid name, for the 
Greeks never took up with that way of naming a town ; and, 
further, if the name of the god Homs seems at first 
sight to approach the name Heroopolis, the name of that 
god could never have been written Hero or Hcroo, but 
Hor or Har in a composite name. We cannot therefore 
accept this. There remains the last category, which, like 
the names of LatopoHs, the town of the peasant Latus. or 
the perch, of Phagroriopolis, the town of the peasant called 
Phagrorion by tfu? Greeks, translates exactly the Egyptian 
name or some Egyptian speciality. No town name escapes 
this threefold classification, not even that of Khlnoboskion 
( XijvoQo<nuov) t which is the exact translation of t^errecHT, 
the Coptic name derived from the hieroglyphic name into 
the composition of which entered, as its first part, the verb 

^ which means “to fatten up'* (engraisser}. The 

name of Heroopolis, or, as it was written by the amateur 
soldier in his leisure hours, Eropolis, Erocastra, has just the 
meaning of town of heroes or of heroic things. The classic 
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authors expressly mark the excellence of this etymology, 
when they write rjptMavo\ts or ^pt«7roXw. \Y r e have, then, to 
find in the nomenclature of the ancient Egyptian towns a 
name with this signification. Such a name is not difficult to 
find, it is the town of Ramses, the great city of valour or of 


in 


heroic things, aa-na,\tou. The name 

fact means exactly the same thing as Heroopolis. Tile prin¬ 
cipal argument of M. Naville in favour of his identification of 
Ileroopolis with Pithom, is that the town of Heroopolis had 
a temple dedicated to Toum, and called Pa-toum. Rut this 
name should, perhaps, not he read as M. Naville has read it, 
the ideogram of the god may be differently rc;td. Further, 
even if this name of Patoum was the sacred name of the 


town, it might have had another more ordinary name, and 
that name was Ramses, the great (city) of valour, Heroo- 
polis. The case of two towns in Egypt being called by the 
same sacred name is not rare, hut the ordinary name has 
consecrated another form. Besides, nothing can overthrow 
{alter con ire) the statements in the Roman Itinerary, which 
place Thou or Thoum Ixrfore HeroOpoiis. 
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NOTES ON THE KABYLE LANGUAGE. 

By Dr. R. S. Charnock, M.R.A.S., F.S.A. 

The Kabyles are a people of Berber origin, inhabiting the 
Djurdjura mountains in Algeria, and also the country south 
of Chcrchel (the J ulia Cmsarea of the Romans), and the 
borders of the Metidja plain, which stretches away to the 
foot of the Atlas range. They were named by the Arabs 
from Arabic Katz ait, plural of KabVaJk , tril>e, race, family. 

The Kab>les are quit* a different nation from the Arabs, 
being more fit for sociaJ progress, and o! more laborious 
habits. Our Consul-General, Colonel Playfair, says one 
can trace among their customs the traditions of Roman 
law and municipal institutions, and that one frequently 
meets among them types, easily recognizable, of the Latin 
and German races. The fact is, many of them have with¬ 
out doubt intermarried with political and other refugees 
who sought their hospitality. The Kabyle language 
(Tkniabai/ith), is of Berber origin, and is not only spoken in 
the country inhabited by the Kabyles, but also in the high¬ 
lands of Mount Atlas, towards Algiers, and in the province of 
Constantine, in which I have travelled. It is an unwritten 
language, but there is a grammar by Hansteau (Alger, 
1858), a dictionary by Le P. Olivier (Le Puy, 1878) ; and 
Sadi Hamet has translated into Kabyle the Book of Genesis 
anti the Four Gospels for the Bible Society. The language 
varies more or less between tribe and tribe, and between 
village and village ; and even in different parts of the same 
village different words and expressions are used to denote 
the same, thing. Nevertheless, in spile of these variations 
and different dialects, the basis of the linguage is the same, 
and the different tribes arc all able to understand each 
other. The dialects are named Buji, Shieha, TamazlhL 
Bcni-Mcnassar, and Gadamsi. 
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The Kabyle contains some words which have an affinity 
to the dialects anciently spoken in the islands of Teneriffe, 
Gran Canaria, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gomera, Palma, 
and Ferro (Hierro). It has also borrowed or formed a 
very large number of words from the Arabic. I will give 
a few of them: Sadi, sidna, lord, is from sayyid ; 

Imelh, salt, from milk; thikant'arth. a bridge, from 

kantara; rAud, thunder, from radd; ab'ma, hot, from 
hdmi ; Ikafer, heathen, from kafir ; Ikursi, chair, from 
kurst; dukan, tobacco, from dukhan; ruz, rice, from rus ; 
Ifel, pepper, from fulful; sharif, gentleman, from shartf; 
Ikadi, judge, from kddi; shit‘an and iblis, Satan, from 
shay/an and ablis. They have also borrowed or formed 

words from the French: as Igraf, telegraph, from 

teUgraphc: eboulis, police, from police; Ikognac, brandy, 
from cognac : t'abla, table, from table; Igazeta, a gazette, 
from la gazette; Ifjtsian, oilicc, from offiaer; Ibireau, 
bureau, from U bureau . With regard to the alphabet. I 
may note that g and k are sometimes pronounced softly; 
h is always aspirated; kh is pronounced like j in the 
Spanish name Jose; d corresponds to the French lisping 
r: and th is pronounced as in English. The languagehas 
no article. When they borrow a noun from the Arabic, 
they frequently borrow the Arabic article also, but usually 
drop the vowel; thus Ikadi , Ikursi , Ika/cr. They do the 
same in borrowing words from the French; as Igazvta, 
Ibireau. 

In nouns, the initial th is generally the characteristic 
sign of the feminine gender. Names ending in a, plural, 
ath , are also generally feminine; as Ikeiftna, work. The 
plural of regular nouns is generally shortened, as afellah , 
labourer, plural i/ellah'en for ifelluh-icn. The vocables bab y 
bou, in the plural ath, before certain nouns is equivalent to 
master, possessor, the man ; as bad boukham , the master 
of the house; bou charnar/h, the man with the long beard ; 
ath ldkel k intelligent men, I conclude with a short list 
of Kabyle words, those borrowed or corrupted from the 
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Arabic being marked by the letter A; those from the 
French by the letter F. 


ail. am 

house 

us am madh 

cold 

hnelk' ( A) 

salt 

anzaJ 

hair 

thakrj 

ship 

arr.alial 

white 

thalcfsa 

viper 

aharkan 

black 

af ram 

camel 

ant okra n 

great 

thi bin forth (A) 

bridge 

W{A) 

elephant 

llfiul 

as 

imun 

lion 

tkafunmth 

cow 

annamar (A) 

tiger 

i ti'i 

butter 

Ihkal 

vinegar 

ar'rum 

bread 

azv'/h (A) 

oil 

rt audio 

horn 

askrtou (.4) 

soldier 

bunadem 

man 

abahW ( A) 

sailor 

thamaftuth 

woman 

Ikahua (A) 

coflee 

t^ra/ (F) 

telegraph 

A bins (F) 

beer 

Ifttsian (/*) 

officer 

%hifan (A) 

devil 

Uhbir 

pigeon 

afrukh 

bird 

thifh birth 

dove 

aslam 

fish 

aitkub 

field 

anmima (A) 

ostrich 

tkafxv/h 

spring (season) 

abrak 

duck 

anabSu 

summer 

a,f 

pig 

Ikharif (A) 

autumn 

ikerri 

sheep 

thathua ( A ) 

winter 

a/ah'U 

bull 

IbataJ (A) 

onion 

am ban Ima- 


d lajth (A) 

turnip 

VaiU (A) 

camp 

rtxrkuk (A) 

prune (plum) 

that bam math 

candle 

limmi (A) 

unde (paternal) 

(4 


khali (A) 

uncle (maternal) 

tdtrri (A) 

glue 

amUxian 

smalt 

Ibah'ai (A) 

sea 

aijun 

dog 

Imhd'tn (A) 

mine (subterra¬ 

amthith 

cat 


nean) 

tkaiAirtk 

fig 

adhu 

wind 

/tartar (A) 

date (the fruit) 

Ibtmlit ( F) 

police 

hafaF (A) 

apple 

usual 

iron 

tut 

day 

annalist (A) 

brass 

tkatshinat% 

mange 

dahab (A) 

gold 

ratal (W) 

lead 

IJtft'a (A) 

silver 

liaman (F) 

diamond 

ad*dad (A) 

stone 

aJ'/t/ 

mow 

idh 

night 

to him 

ram 

sidi, ridna ( A) 

sir 

rdud ( A ) 

thunder 

Ikaptac (/ ) 

brandy 

tbrak {A) 

lightning 

agptr 

moon 

w 

ice 

Ikafia (A) 

caravan 

ah*mu (A) 

hot 

adartal (A) 

11CTC 
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Kibylc. 

English. 

tka/ur (A) 

camphor 

Hhri 

star 

itij 

5U0 

tmadmus 

parsley 

Ikura n dunith 

globe (the) 

(A) 


ajadid 

new 

nkadim (A) 

old 

baba (A) 

father 

imma (A) 

mother 

am mi 

son 

OB 

daughter 


Kiliyle. Engtah. 


ikrab (A) 

wine 

a man ( //.) 

water 

rabbi (A) \ 
alUxh (A) f 

God 

asif 

river 

aguimin 

lake 

thaiara 

tree 

thizgui 

forest 

al/At 

milk 

lhaddarth 

village 

thamJ'int 

town 

ax man 

mountain 



POLYNESIAN RACES AND LINGUISTICS, 

By D(l Ehil Schneider, 

Tat Polynesian races, sometimes called Kanakas* inhabit 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, Their relatives art: fprttnd 
on the island of Madagascar in Eastern Continental 
Africa, in that region which may be considered as the 
OpllSs of Solomon, and among the Navajoes living on the 
western frontier of the United States,, between California 
hud Arizona. How the Incas of Pent and the Aztecs of 
Mexico were related to them, we have not to investigate 
at present. Between the American and Australasian 
continents, from the Arctic to the Antarctic ice-mountains, 
more than io.ooo islands are situated, some high, beautiful, 
rich, of volcanic origin, but most of them small, barren 
coral reefs, only yielding cocoa-nm, bananas, bread-fruit, 
and abundant fish. 

The highest active volcano on earth, Maunaloa, 14,000 
feet above sea-lrvel, and the snow-covered Maunakilea, 

1 S,7oo feet, are found on the paradisiacal island of Hawai, 
where all climates of the globe are represented. The 
immense extent of the water surface between the different 
island groups and their Insulation account for the great 
variety of dialects in die Polynesian languages, of which 
there are fifty-nine. 

Some differ from others only in the use of k instead of 
A and r instead of /; while others arc as far different jis 
English is from German, As a general rule, Polynesians 
have no ear for the sound of consonants : they never use more 
than eleven and never a double one ; they do without them 
as much as possible. If they try to pronounce man^if^war t 
which, according to their understanding, signtfiits ship as 
Well as sailor, march ant-man and whaler, often a robber 
and kidnapper in former days, you only hear the vowels 
a-o-a, {the latter in the broad German pronunciation that 
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prevails through the Pacific), and in such rapid succession, 
that you hardly ran Knd out what it means, 

Polynesian and Malayan are often grouped together, 
“because they are nearest neighbours on the world’s surface. 
It is true that Malayan words* filtered through Micrcmesuan 
and Melanesian channels, have been received into Polynesian 
dialects; but they are foreign words, as are the many which 
we had to introduce in our Bible translations, very often for 
tribes that, with their dialects, are dying away into oblivion, 
As different as ifa<’ Kanaka is from the Malay in turm, 
figure, and complexion, so much is his language different 
and original* more related to the Aryan family than to any 

other. 

The migration of the Polynesian races went probably 
across a sunken continent (Lemur) from an Indian Aryan 
home. The names of Saaba, Savai, Java* Hawai, seem to 
be identical in tlieir origin, Polynesian tales and songs 
contain references to Hebrew traditions* Paumakca is the 
Hb&h of the Old Testament* His landing In Hawai Is 
related as follows: — 

Lol, the goddess of earth, was betrothed to tamo,* the 
king of heaven* They loved each other tenderly, Lont/s 
kingdom was very large. He had to go to war against 
A 111a (night, darkness)* and to visit all his provinces. Sun¬ 
beams were his greeting and kisses to tad* During 1 his 
absence Prince Wan (sea, ocean) tried to win beautiful 
Lol to himself. Out she rejected him and was faithful to 
Lono. her bridegroom. Wan brought rich presents ; 
corals, pearls, silver, gold, and precious stones, for his were 
all the treasures of the depths, Lol did not accept litem* 
and they still 3 ie scattered round the islands* Then he 
tried to submerge the land by his waves, but Lois 
fortresses resisted victoriously. Finally he came in the 
darkness of night, with Loncfs mantle of stars (the reflec¬ 
tion of the starry heaven in a calm sea), speaking tamo's 

* The samt name was given to Captain Cook on hi 5 ) first visit to Kau ai 
where be was woa&ljiped as a god, but fcsUed it his second landing 
in Kckcihuia Bay, 177S. 
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language. Lo! was deceived, thought it was her bride¬ 
groom, and lei him in. When Lono returned and heard 
what had happened, he became very angry. In a great 
war he beat Wan, whose hair turned white with fear 
and trembling (the foam of the waves). Lol, for shame, 
sank to the bottom of the sea, and all men were drowned 
except Paumakea. the friend of Lono, who built a big 
canoe for himself and his family, to sail on the waves. 
When Lol got her firstborn son, she called him Hawai. 
His breast was red and burning with his mother's love, 
like the flames ol Maunnloa (the volcano); his head 
touched heaven (the mountain Muunakilca, always covered 
with snow, ice. and thunder-clouds). There Lono rested 
sometimes to show that his wrath was gone; and Paumakea, 
the ancestor of all Polynesians or Kanakas, landed hen:. 
The Kanakas (men. friends) now spread over all the different 
islands, divided at Fiji; some went to Maoriland, some to 
Samoa, some to Birari. Lono made a covenant with 
Paumakea, as witnesses to which there are always many 
beautiful rainbows round Hawai. The languages of his 
children are different, but after a little while they can under¬ 
stand each other, because they have the same father. 

As a curious incident of Aryan relationship, we may 
state that Normans and Kanakas call the Ursa Major by 
the same name and give it the same signification, though 
on the low coral islands there never had been a waggon and 
it is impassible to find the slightest resemblance to a canoe 
in the constellation. Since thousands of years, the xoaka— 
wagn of the Icelanders, watn of Anglo-Saxons, wac of 
Micronesians, stand for Odin's or Karl’s waggon. The root 
is the Hawaian wa, with the original meaning of division, 
opening, distance, in time and space; hence origin of 
thought and language. The same word and meaning exist 
in Samoan, Tahiti, Markesas. Raratonga, avr=wonder; 
tm<r= divide, break, separate ; tt'a<*-«a=ficld, that is fenced 
in, garden, in the middle; wa-*a*=\eg, foot; xvaa, tvaJia= 
opening, mouth, cave; wu<'«^a=:division ; ma-wac = to 
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divide ; wa-i*nwjrtta^di vision between two moons, moon¬ 
less night, new moon ; wa*Lpahfo =time for catching palolo 
(fish); KJ3-«//=vnlIey P cation, abyss, Fiji: tswi-.rr=to divide, 
Sanscrit : ra£a=9cu1l \ vakra, crooked ■ vatt£a, Lhe wind¬ 
ings of a river; paJttra* mouth : vac In r, word. 

It seems that here the root uw, preserved in Hawatan, 
was lost in Sanscrit, Latin : vaco, to be empty : vaeautn, 
emptiness ( Sanscrit ; my) ■ vox, voice ; row, l call, fiothic : 
tvegas, the waves. Old High German; waga f a cradle. 

. Anglo-Saxon ; umg, wave. IVaa, wacn, wan,, van have in 
different Polynesian and Micronesian dialects the meaning 
of canoe ; waka, raft; San&cri! : ; aha. Latin ; nw, vasa, 
tsfcr t < Iiuuinm, VIA, German ; wa/w, wage*, weg* Zend : 
mi a. waggon. 

1 he migrating Polynesians, never having seen the 
original vs-aggon, still brought, in the names of their stars, 
a remembrance of their old home to these distant islands, 
thus showing their relationship to their brethren far north. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE versus NEW¬ 
FOUNDLAND. 

A Triangular Duel—An Impossible Arbitration. 

In 1713, in 1783, and even in 1814 and 1815, the French 
shore was a/most completely uninhabited. By the terms of 
the Treaties made at those epochs it ought to hate, remained 
uninhabited. M. Mourens (ex-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) in the French Chamber, 19th January, 1890. 

“ .Arbitration appears now to be the only method to which 
resort can be had. if a plain and authoritative definition is 
required of the extent and nature of the rights secured to 
Trance by the TreatiesT Lord Salisbury to the British 
Ambassadorat Paris, 24th September. 1890. 

“ The continued existence of the French right upon the 
coast of Newfoundland is anomalous and intolerable ." The 
Delegates from the people of Newfoundland to the Colonial 
Office. 31st May, 1890. 

A little later than the present period of the Parliamentary 
Session last year, the grievances of Newfoundland were 
a source, not only of anxiety to the Government, but of 
tempest in the Legislature. The permanent quarrel be¬ 
tween the British and the french fishermen on the Treaty 
shore of Newfoundland (the part where the French have a 
Treaty right to fish) was under the superintendence of the 
naval officers of the two nations, to whom (let us at once 
admit it) great praise is due for many years of courtesy, 
tact, and moderation, not even yet exhausted. But no 
statute authorizes them to use coercive measures. 

The catching and canning of lobsters is a new industry 
in Newfoundland. It is practised by both French and 
British. The French maintain that the British have no 
right to do either on the Treaty shore. 

The British maintain that lobsters are not fish, that 
canning lobsters is not drying fish, and that the French 
have no right to do this in Newfoundland. But the British 
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admit that they are, by Treaty, bound not in any manner 
to interrupt, by their catching or canning of lobsters, the 
fishery* of the French. This contention is accepted by the 
British Government, which however does not maintain it. 

Early in 1890, in the hope of coming to some permanent 
agreement on the subject, the British and French Govern* 
ments drew up and promulgated a modus vivendi for the 
season, permitting all lobster traps set up before 1st July. 
1S89, and prohibiting others. Mr. Baird, an owner of 
prohibited lobster traps, would not remove his. The 
British naval commander, Sir Baldwin Walker, in pursu¬ 
ance of instructions, landed a party and removed them. 
Mr. Baird brought an action for damages in the Supreme 
Court of Newfoundland, Sir Baldwin Walker pleaded his 
instructions, and justified his conduct as an act of State. 
This was in February, 1891. Sir James Winter, Q.C., 
the leading member of the popular Delegates of May, 
1890, in an elaborate and learned speech, proved, in reply, 
that such a defence was an admission of illegality, and he 
obtained from the Supreme Court a confirmation of the 
doctrine:—“ Between sovereign and subject there is 

NO SL-CII THING AS AN ACT OF STATE. 4 ' 

The Newfoundland Government asked leave to appeal to 
the Privy Council. The Supreme Court of Newfoundland 
granted permission, but the Government at home, with a 
good sense which does them credit, refused to ask a legal 
sanction for what was really a coup de/at. 

In 1788 an Act had been passed giving power to the 
Crown to remove any persons or vessels from the Treaty 
coast and shore if it deemed such proceedings proper and 
necessary-to the carry ing out of the Treaty and Declaration 
of Versailles. This Act. renewed in 1824, was repealed in 
1832 (when a Legislative Assembly was granted to .New¬ 
foundland) to expire in 1834. No Newfoundland Act had 
taken its place, and there was no statute, Imperial or 
Colonial, providing any authority to decide what w*as the 
extent of French rights, to maintain them up to that limit, 
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or to restrain any attempt at their extension beyond it. 
On 19th March, 189^ the British Government brought 
in a Bill to revive and extend the Act of 1788(6. 111. 
xXYiih, Cap, 35). It jiassed the Mouse of Lords; its ex- 
*j mm w ;ls mitigated 111 the House of Commons. 

A fresh delegation arrived, and Sir William Whiteway, 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, was heard tjefofc both 
Houses, At the suggestion of the delegates the Newfound-* 
land Legislature passed m Act and the Bill was dropped 

■ The Newfoundland French Treaties Act, iSgt" {C. 
64SSJ Is intituled, 11 An Act lor the purpose of carrying 
intu effect engagements with France respecting fisheries in 
Newfoundland” It biggins by reciting Article 13 of the 
Treaty ol I trecht (17 1 3), Articles 5 and 6 of the Treaty 
c?f Parts (1763), Articles 4, 5, and 6 of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles (17S3), the Declarations of die Kings of England 
and France appended to the Treaty, Articles $ and 13 of 
the Treaty of Paris (1814), and Article it of the Treaty of 
Paris (1815), Thu Act then declares that differences h a( j 
arisen between the Queen and the Trench Republic about 
French rights as to the catching and canning of lobsters, 
and that an agreement had been made between the High 
Contracting Panics to submit them to a Commission of 
Arbitration. 

The Act goes on to say that:— 

r. The Commission shall decide all questions submitted 
U» it about the catching and preparation of lobsters. 

-- The two Governments engage respectively to execute 
the decisions 01 the Com mbs ion of Arbitration. 

3. The modus trivendi of 1890 shah be renewed for 1891. 

4. \\ hen the lobster question has been settled, the 
Commission may rake cognizance of other subsidiary 
questions on the text of which the two Governments shall 
have previously come to an agreement, 

5. I he Commission shall consist of three jurisconsults 
designated by common consent by the two Governments ■ 
of two delegates from Great Britain and two from France. 
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6, The Commission or seven ^hall deciJe by majority of 
votes and without appeal, 

j. It shall meat as soon as possible. 

The terms of ihe mtkim 11-cndi are then recked, and the 
Governor, Legislative Council, and House of Assembly of 
Newfoundland an act: — 

1, That Her Majesty, he r heirs and successors shall have 
the powers confers 1 On the Crows; by the Act ol 1 7SS. 

2, That among the objects for which these powers are 
given shall be the enforcement of the mtidus vncmii of 1890 
for the season of 1891 and during the Arbitration, 

3, That a penalty of 200 dollars shall be imposed on 
any one contravening the provisions of the Act. 

4, That this Act shall continue in force only until the 
end of t§93 and rw longer* 

When Parliament opened on 9th February last, Lord 
Kimberley asked hnw the Newfoundland Chancery Suit (by 
which vve understand him to mean the Arbitration) was 
going on. The mysterious reply of Lord Salisbury was: — 

■A. The noble Lord asks about Newfoundland and refers to a Chancery 
suit Thr nohk lord proto 1 ded la say t\ul he hoped tfia! thi efforts of 
Her Mijtity'= tk*cranu.-nl ii.tU procured a scltlemcnl ol that suit. Welt. 

Met Government had been let »l*\na nw should hiitfn j.ro- 

cmcfl such a wltlcmcnk Our d&fts bad the Very fiure 3 t pro ltise or 
= nccre:. I nfbttsmateiy a EtD wa* necessary. and that hi EE hud 10 pet** 
through both Ilouse* of Pailiatumi. In sliis llnti&c llir Hill me! with > 
tenant amount oFtfiridm, but noble lords cpp*»Ue rlit! rhwr part fairly* 
and I do mit think any great harm was dtmit When, ho»em* it got 
mtO the other Honse of Parhament manor* took a Very different tutu, and 
I am revealing no diplomatic scorer—for whenever the jiAjirrs ate 
published ihe fact murt appear—wht’ti I say that the ohsemrion* which 
were made by gentlemen who believed themselves to be, and tnnounrpil 
themselves to bc% on the point ol coming into office at an cany juried 
wv.tc of inch a character as in entirely destiny in ihe F tenr.n < lovemttcm 
Any hope tli41 they might obtain the execution of the decrees of the 
arbitrator when he might be appointed- Consetiuftnliy. since that speech 
ims delivered, wc hav_ not umired j single inti); and up io ihh time die 
French Govmuntht !iavc not ventured or thought it light lo submit to the 
French Chamber the ratification o\ ihe engugemmi on the streqgU of 
which we proposed that Bill to Parliament. I am justified, therefore, in 
saying that n the Newfoundland business has tioc got further rJnn it hn at 
present, it b not because av Itflvt n t made an> efforts in ihr matter, b it 
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became our efforts have t>een interfered with by the somewhat rash 
criticism thar others have devoted to them. (Hear, hear.) But it is fair 
to say that the French Government arc, 1 believe, awaiting the result* of 
the legislation which has been promised in the Newfoundland Assembly. 
The Bill has been agreed upon by the Governments of Her Majesty and 
of Newfoundland which is to be submitted to the Newfoundland Assembly. 
I do not venture to prophesy what its fate will be; but until that fate has 
been decided 1 cannot tell the noble Lord how soon the Chancery suit 
will come to a conclusion. M 

We do not understand how Lord Salisbury can expect 
from the Newfoundland Legislature any enlargement of the 
ample powers granted, though only till 31st December, 
1893, in the Newfoundland French Treaties Act; unless 
he fancies that he can persuade the Newfoundland Legisla¬ 
ture to make it perpetual. Not a charming prospect this. 

Nor do we understand why any of last year s speeches in 
the House of Commons should have diminished such ex¬ 
pectations as the French had that the decision of the 
arbitrators would be carried out. But we are not sorry to 
find that the arbitration hangs fire. 

There is an opinion growing up, not only in this country 
but throughout Europe, that a Treaty to decide all inter¬ 
national disputes by something which its advocates call 
“ arbitration," would ensure the peace of the world. Lists 
of " successful arbitrations" have been flaunted about, and 
among them have been included the Lake Boundary 
disputes with the United States, which were settled by 
negotiation ; the King of Holland’s arbitration on the 
Maine Boundary t which the United States rejected; the 
separatist dispute between Belgium and Holland; and the 
disputes brought before the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
Arbitration b thus brought before the multitude as an 
abstraction ; the quarrels between Governments are not 
investigated. It is just as if a mob of Africans were to bo 
convinced that European medicines and European doctors 
were better than their own. and were to call upon some ignor¬ 
ant European to cure their diseases. The quack doctor's 
patients would die. The arbitration orators will perhaps 
carry, their point, and disputes will be submitted to arbitra- 
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tion* The wHl cofae afte r wards . Dfcptites b etw ee n 

foreign nations will not be peaceably decided by arbitra¬ 
tions unless the grounds of the disputes at e understood by 
those who arrange the arbitral ions* The contention of the 
peace agitators is that the Governments are not Competent 
to make such arrangements. This is not an extravagant 
contention. But if so, there is no remedy till the disputes 
are understood by a sufficient number of the people, 

Tlitre are disputes on which arbitration may be perfectly 
safe. But these are disputes where either side can afford 
to Jose without being ruined. Theme are other dispute in 
which failure may be df little consequence to one side, but 
ruin to the other. Even if wc were anxious to promote 
international arbitration as a principle and ns a system, 
we should fed it our duty to such a cause to show that 
in the case of Newfoundland a successful arbitration—that 
b. one that should do justice to all parties—is an absolute 
impossibility, and that any attempt to obtain one is dan¬ 
gerous, and must, at the very least, impede the redress of 
the Newfoundland grievances. 

This impossibility, however, requires to he explained,* 
The principal fallacy Is that the trouble arises from an ob¬ 
ligation to observe the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
M, Ftaurtms declared that by the Treaty of Utrecht the 
H< French shore ought to have remained uninhabited. 
Now what says Article 13 of the Treaty of Utrecht 

M The Ljatxi calkd Newfoundland, with llie adjacent Uiainb, dial I fratn 
this time forward belong of tight wholly to (3neat Britain . , , nor shall ihe 
must Christian King, hit Heirs and surxeiMjra, or any of ibdr subject, mi 
any time hereafter, lay claim to any right to die aid island m island* at lo 
any port of it or them- - . . But il dull be uMmtd ta the subjects of 

* The iimiti jiennii4iisle :u tis forfod iniifc than a diefoUm ..I the narrative 
from 1713 to 1889- $tid» a wuretivir* bwrwefi appeared in two am. ic? 
in the Diplomatic Fly Sheet in * The Case for the Fishermen and 

the Colony' 1 in the July men her, and " 3 he Caiie of' Future " m tint tor 
October. Ail ibe provisions of the Treaties by which wc are bound are 
printed verbatim in the Newfoundland French Treaties Act, 1691, 

’Hie Convention of j and Hie Agreement of 1SS5 did not receive the 
cotucni of the Colony, which was a condiikm of their validity, ami are 
therefore n*t recited in ihs Act . 
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Francs la citch fob and to dry them on land, in thsi part amy, and tu nn 
fitber besides that, of th<r saul bland of Newfoundland, tvhich stretches 
From lht place caOcd Gipe Ikntswisia to the northern point, etc.' 

j\I. Figure ns. u^Minister, does not. however, stand alone 
itt hh demand for the desolation of the Treaty shore, hi a 
despatch dated 2 i st September, iSSS, from Admiral Krantz, 
Minister of Marine and Colonies to M. Gobki, Minister of 
Foreign A flairs, we find the folioiring :— 

** VVc were thus entitled la b. lieve, In tVnUtfmrtfi vf iMx uriti t>j sn*agz- 
that the rag,Ut cj^rcisctl by Franct onlltccoistaf t he bland ot New- 
fmindbnd reserved tv \m fishermen :s noihing else ilum a part of her 
ancient iovcrcignty over the bland which she retained, while ceding the 
jioil to England, hut which ihc lias ncruxt annulled nnr alktmtd/' 
‘Ajfiirtf *i( Tcrrr ;Vrc*w t 1S91," French YdUa- Soak ■. p i<y. 

The ** scries of engagements M was the Articles cf die 
mysterious Convention ot 1857, which stipulated that the 
engagements were to depend on the consent of the Colony. 
This was refused by the Legislature in a tempest of just 
indignation, the Speaker telling the British Government 
dial, if it wanted to give iumething to iht 1 French, it should 
give them London which belonged to it. 

The Treaty of Utrecht expired by the fact of war, I Jut 
by the Treaty or Paris, in t/63, the British Government 
revived it in favour of the French in Newfoundland, and 
gave St, Pierre and Miquelon to the French King, which 
he engaged not to fortify. This was the first departure 
from the Treaty of Utrecht. It was prabnblv made in the 
hope that the concession of these islands would relieve the 
British fishermen from some rtf" the competition of the 
French, But no compensating restriction was placed on 
the French in Newfoundland. 

Again, the French Treaty rights in Newfoundland dis¬ 
solved in war. Again wxrt: they restored in the Treaty of 
17S3. From this epoch dates the permanent quarrel, not 
between England and France, but between England and 
France on one side and Newfoundland on the other. 

The simple provision of the Treaty of Utrecht, that the 
1 reach should be aitowtd to catch and dry fish, was changed 
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for a specification which went into more minute particulars. 
But these particulars were contradictory. 

fn Article 5 of the Treaty of 1783 we jin cl;— 

"Tlie 1'reach fishermen shoU a?joy the fishery which is assigned 10 them 
by the p rescue Article as ihey hud thr rigkt & (hat which was Aisigmjit 
to them bjr the; Treaty of Utrecht- k ' 

In the Declaration by George 1 IL we also find :— 

4 ' The ijlii Article cf the Treat? of Utrochl, and the method £>t carrying 
on flic fillivty. which bit at alt times been /Lcknovvic^vd. shall be : hep’,in 
upon which ibc fishery shall be tarried on there." 

But we also find tEie following : — 

11 Itl order that (he fisliettmii of the two nations may not give cause for 
daily [juarnrls, Hfo Britannic Majesty wilt take the most positive uiieasura 
for preventing his srflhjtcis from interrupting in unv manner by their cam- 
petition, ta= fishery of 1 he french, during the temporary exercise of it, 
which 15 granied io them upon the coast of jhe island of Slew found Lind 

hi 178S the 28 George III* cap. 35 was passed. It is 
intituled*— 

11 An Act to enable His Majesty to moke such r eg illations 15 may be 
necessary to prevent the UKunyyrmenta which n::gbf arise from ihc tom- 
petition ot Mrs Majesty - subjects and those of the Most Chmiian Kin^ 
in earning on tlie fishery on the ecu sis of the island of Newfound find." 

This Act permitted the officers of the Crown, if they 
deemed it accessary, to remove any stages, (hikes, train-vats 
or other w orks whatever for the purpose of carry ing on the 
fishery, erected by His Majesty's subjects on the Treatv 
i>hcrt;; and .ill ships found within the Same limits, and 10 
compel any of Uis Majesty's subjects t« ■ depan thence, 
any hm\ usage, or custom la the contrary notn.nlkstundiagF 

Several proclamations by the Governors of N t w fount J- 
and, one so late as 1822, attest the severity with which 
this Act was carried nut. But as the French finitennen 
were not allowed to remain in Newfoundland in the winter, 
they were only too glad to employ the inhabitants to take 
care of thedr belongings during their absence, and never 
demanded that the Treaty shore should be uninhabited. 

Thu interpretation given by the British Government to 
these contradictory sentences is tha: the French may take 
up any length of the Treaty coast and shore for catching 
and drying their codfish* but that the British may use any 
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of ihe spec so long as the French leave it ««used, and 
that the French right does not extend to catching, far less 
to canning, lobsters, which are prepared in buildings for* 
bidden to the French by the Treaty. But this quasi-exclu- 
sive use of the Treaty shore was not w the method ” under 
the Treaty of Utrecht. What then does Lord Salisbury 
mean by submitting to arbitration the interpretation of the 
contradictory terms of a Treaty, the meaning of which the 
negotiators themselves did not know ? 

The Treaty of 1783 changed the limits of the Treaty 
shore. It gave back to the Fnglish sill between Cape 
Bonavista and Cape St. John on the east side, and added 
to the Treaty shore the .whole of the west coast. Con¬ 
sequently the communication between the two sides is 
impeded both by land and by sea. A railway from east to 
west has been forbidden, lest some Frenchman should want 
the terminus to dry his fish on it; and, for the same reason, 
no man can there make a wharf or build a w arehouse. 

Owing to this blockade, Newfoundland, though larger 
than Ireland, has. after 17S years of British rule, a popula¬ 
tion of only 200,000. It is not surprising that the inhabi¬ 
tants should declare that the continued existence of the 
French right upon their coast is anomalous and intolerable. 

Of late years the cod have nearly deserted die coasts of 
Newfoundland, and the French carry on their cod-fishery 
almost entirely on the Banks. But a new grief has made 
the N cwfoundland cup of bitterness overflow. Both before 
and after the Treaty of 1783 both English and French 
allotted bounties to their fishermen going to Newfoundland 
front Europe. The English bounties have long ceased. 
The French bounties continue. A French-statute (lot) of 
22nd April, 1832, fixed afresh the bounties to be paid to 
sailors proceeding from France to die fisheries, and on 
the export of cod to the Colonies and foreign countries. 
A revised statute was passed 22nd July, 1851, and renewed 
for ten years on 28th July, i860. We have not found a 
statute for 1870 ; but on the 15th December, 1880, the statute 
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of 185 i was renewed for ten years, and on 31st July, 1890, 
it was renewed to the 30th June, 1901. The statute of 1S80 
extended the bounties to expeditions equipped at St, Pierre 
and Miquelon. 

The effect of this was hol felt aL first, but in a few years 
ibe increase of the quantity of French caught fish, 
cheapened by the bounties, began to tdl. The imports of 
cod-fish into the port ot Naples were \ — 

lSg 5 - Dm, 

Newfoundland ... -^ tOM 

French 


Tola! 


55*0 


10,300 


t 38 & 

Newfoundland 

French. 



Total 


44 , 40 o 


Admiral Aube reported to M* Ffourens as follows 
,SSc> Shl P Ml Tonnage -*-S3 

lS ^ 6 11 ,8 " « — 3 *- 33 T 

To this he adds; 182 shifts for the Bank fisheries 
equipped at St, Pierre and Miquelon in i8S6 + " Aff&h ^ 
tk Ttrn NsuvtT p, 126. 

The exports, of quintals of 1 12 lbs, each, were:— 

t^Si, 

£[. Frcrrt . 

Newfoundland „. 

1SS6, 

SL Ficnc ... . ifc 

'Newfoundland . 

11 is clear that the French might, by their bounties, drive 
the Newfoundlanders entirely out of the cod fish market. 

Tin; Newfoundlanders, while driven out of the fish 
market of the world, would be forbidden to seek any other 
employment, at least in Newfoundland. They are fighting 
the French bounties by the Bait Act. which, since 1SS7, 
forbids the sale ol bait to the French ; but the French 
though they no longer fish for cod on the coasts oi New- 

u b j 


347,017 
W&43* 

903,300 
■ ■ I j.OoO|.C * 
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foundland, fish there fur bait, by treaty right ; and the 
f Cockade of the bland continue*. Besides, die Trench use 
the lobster catching and canning to carry out this blockade. 
The Delegates complained that the British Government 
alloT? the French easement to take precedence of the 
British sovereignty, They said, 31st May. s S90 : 

■■ Where die Government tiF Bril am h ctcariy of op mi cm that a claim sci 
up |jj F^ice is without a shallow cjf femid&lian, ii biht duty of Britain to 
itTus - to permit the eiserclse of the Preach cbim, and far Konoc to seek, 
and for Brim in to ruhise or grant, as she may deem a s ettlement by 
adjitittkra . Britain refusing to allow The etereise of ihc French duimover 
h;r soil nntil by the award of an arbitration tht right of the French has 
been eVahHiW" "A ft ires Jc Tern Acute.' p, rad. North America 

[&m% 

Satisfactory arbitraifon Is, we say, in this case impossible. 
Lord Salisbury, professedly bus proposed it because he 
thinks that he has found negotiation impossible. Certainty 
the basis for a negotiation has not been found, at least by 
our Foreign Office, But .1 war of bounties would scon lay 
a basis for negotiation. 

Great Britain, by granting bounties to the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, would violate no treaty with France, and 
she cmild easily destroy all the advantages in their bank 
fishery, which the French obtain by their treaty rights in 
Newfoundland, They would probably accept pecuniary 
compensation, which they now refuse. 

On thi* point, however, ve have no space for argument. 

In recommending this plan to tons!delation, we may also 
suggest that it might be well to consider, first, how it was 
that the framers of the Treaty of 17S3 came to Lie unable 
to know 1 their own meaning; and, secondly, whether the 
proposed Arbitration. Commission is calculated to discover 
what these gentlemen evidently did not know them* 
selves. 

We have our opinions on these subjects, but having no 
space at present to justify them, we refrain from stating 
them. 


C, D* Collet, 



CREATION BY THE VOICE AND THE ENNEAB 
OF I (ERMOPOLI 5 , 

By Prof. Da. G. Maspkuo. 

TllE theology of Heliopolis represented creation as 
effected by a series of muscular efforts and violent acts 
of the different gods of die Eunead, which gave the world 
the form it now bears. This theory doubtless seemed too 
materialistic for other Priestly colleges ; a different doctrine 
soon developed itself side by side with it, m which speech, 
ami above all the simple emission of the voice produced the 
effects attributed by the School of Heliopolis to muscular 
force- done. 

I he human voice had, and still has among most 
Oriental nations, a power not attributed io it by Europeans. 
It is the magical instrument, above all others, without 
which the bighesi operations of the art cannot succeed. 
Each of its emissions awakens an echo in the world of 
the Invisible, and sets to work forces of which the vulgar 
herd suspect neither the existence nor the manifold activities. 
Doubtless,, the mere text of a Summons (j£:watsait). the 
sequence of words of which it is formed, has its real value, 
hut this value is only fuH when the human voice comes in to 
give lile to the letter; the spell to be efficacious, must he 
accompanied by song, must become an iuciinkifwn, a Carpitn* 
When declaimed with the sacramental cli aunt {m/ldfife)* with¬ 
out the modification of a single modulation, it necessarily 
produced its full effect; a false note, an error in the measure, 
the slightest break between two sounds, anti it was null 
and void of effect. This is the reason why all who recited 
prayers or formufa intended to bind the gods to the ac* 


* Tramfoted from liir French Ijy C. II. E L'.vfuncinu T VI.A. 
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complishmcnt of a determinate act, called thenlsfelvcs Afd 
Kkr 6 ou, or correct-voiced, and this Is Lruc not only, 
as commonly thought, of the dead, but also of the 
living : the happy or unhappy results of the operation 
depended entirely on the correctness of their voice, 
it was therefore the voice which had the preponder¬ 
ating part if) prayer and in sacrifice, in the capture 
{mainmis a') of the gods by man; without Lhe voice, 
for?nuhe were but a dead letter. It is long since i estab¬ 
lished this point, and showed that in the alliance of voice 
and speech which constitutes prayer or a spell (i cpnjuratim) f 
those were mistaken who only took account of speech and 
neglected the voice, 

I have endeavoured to establish by texts, both in my 
lectures at the College de France and in mv informal 
address {C&uffrente fumtliere) at the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology, that the voice without speech w as reputed to have 
the same effect as the tw o combined, and had been, according 
to certain Egyptian schools, the agent In Creation, I have 
elsewhere collected the texts ; \ do not therefore cite them 
anew here, but merely give their substance. They all come 
back to the same idea :■—The Supreme God who is reputed 
to be ‘he God of Creation, cipens his mouth, and the gods 
come out of it, either the gods generally, or some particular 
god. Once come forth» the gods each set to work on that 
which they were predestined to accomplish. These texts 
have hitherto been translated under the Influence of the 
preconceived idea that what was here meant was a j'onunht, 
and not an emission of the voice i but this is only an instinc¬ 
tive interpretation, and the Egyptian phrases ample state 
the (act of a Divine mouth opening and gods issuing 
from it. 

The meaning and value of the proceeding arc set in 
rDbf by a passage frem a magical book in Greek* in which 
the doctrine of the Creation is explained according to the 
system of the M;ircosians.* I refer for a full exposition of 

netvLic* uf the i«at*l renttm after Chibt, noroed nfc who 

“ prrluqxi T tjp Bfrm (Atf. ^ Stef t Mmt Hrrtim^ a follower of Vilen-. 
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the system to the splendid publication by I remans, i only 
give a rimmf of the parts which touch more particularly 
on my subject. The Magician addresses himself to Thofh; 
—' I invoke thee, 1 says he, 1 Oh Hermes, thou who con tamest 
every thing in every speech and dialect, as thou wast first 
celebrated by thy subordinate, the Sun* to whom the care 
of everything is entrusted/ The solar forms then salute 
Thoth. who answers them thus; * And speaking, the god 
clapped his hands, and burst seven times into bursts of 
laughter, hits , Kha, Kha, Kits. AV/a, Kbit, Kha t and when 
he had done laughing, seven gods were bom, f one for each 
burst oflaughter, as we see* When Hermes first laughed, 
light appeared, to light everything r and the Creation began 
to take place. He laughed six times in succes^jpn, .hod 
each burst of laughter gave birth to a fresh being and a 
Iresh phenomenon : the earth, feeling the sound* in its turn 
gave utterance lo a cry and bowed itself, and the waters 
were divided into three bodies (utilises)* Then were bom 
Destiny, Justi^ Opportunity, the Soul. The last, at its 
birth, first laughed, then wept, whereupon the god gave 
forth a breath, bent himself towards the earth and pro¬ 
duced the serpent Python, which is possessed of universal 
prescience. At the sight of the dragon, the god was 
struck with stupor, and clacked his lips, whereupon 
an armed being appeared. The god, seeing this, was 
again struck v.ith stupor, as at sight of a more [KtwerfuJ 
one than himself, and, lowering ids eyes towards the earth, 
exclaimed, fao ' ibe god who is master of * very'thing 
was born of the echo of that sound/ 

This passage dearly shows ns the idea: the marked 
sound k/ta, Ms, creates the gods, then after the laughter 
t^ie whistling, after the whistling the clacking of the lip^ 
after the clacking of the lips a body of sound. I no, with¬ 
out significance in human speech. The Marcos ians 
have only developed the old Egyptian conception of the 
Creation by the voice. Among them, as among the 

tintix Littrd [Diet, jtv), ays ihja the *^ons of hi a ay item were fuppewed 
lu have been produced by the word (/W/c) of God,— 7h 
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heathen theologians of Egypt, thv gods come out of the 
mouth of ( ,'iOi.t by the simple emission of the voice. 

This the cry of creation by the voice a refinement on 
that of creation by speech ; speech, in feet, rtpresents some¬ 
thing complex and concrete to a greater degree than mere 
emission i >f sound. Doubtless, the La ugh ten the whistling* 
the clacking of the Creator are so many material lacks, but 
at least all ihat they express is contained in one only, un- 
divided sound, produced without apppafent effort, within 
u vc rry brief space of time, Sound, thus understood, beam 
to speech the same relation its the whistle of die officer of 
the watch hears to the full word of command. 11 becomes 
almost an abstraction. In the beginning the Creator had 
Spoken { fiarlt) the world ; later he produced it 
with i sound It only remained for him to will it out of 
chaos Pipl) by thought; but that is a conception of 
which Egyptian theology does not seem to have dreamed. 
Even the Idea of creation by the voice did not spread among 
the people as much as that of creation by muscular action* 
The Greek text, which 1 cited above, attributes it to 
Jhrmcs— Thoth* and the Egyptian inscriptions show us 
that this was right, Thoih is in fact, by nature the god 
id spec h and of the voice, and the majority of liter titles 
represent him ;is occupied in producing voice or speech* 
nnd in preserving the effect of it in writing. But Thotk 
h not a simple personality: mixed up at an early dote 
With the 0 si nan myth, it is, above all, through the monu¬ 
ments of that myth thru we know him at the present day. 
He appears to us as subordinate to the god of the dead, 
transporting the spirits on bis IHst w ing to the Fields of 
laratt, carrying out the weighing of the souls, and watching 
the scales, acting as a sort of clerk of the court. We also 
see him registering ihc actions of the king a as hr had 
registered those of King 0 $iris~&ntwfhris } and promising 
them centuries of life* 

All this gives ihe idea of a secondary jjerscriage, and if 
we remark dial he does not figure among the members of 
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the great Ennead of Heliopolis, but is relegated Eo the 
smallur group, one is apt to be strengthened in the belief 
that he played a pari of minor importance in the develop¬ 
ment of I Egyptian theology. But in su concluding w«: 
should he wrong. 

The Thotk myth seems to have been elaborated in two 
different towns of the name of Hermopolis, one of which 
was in lower, the other in middle Egypt. The Thoth 
of the Delta has for his constant surname, as Brugsch 
has well noted. Ounpm-rohmi, he who judges between 
the parties, and this epithet shows us that it was he who 
chiefly introduced the Osirian dement into the Hermes 
my til. Hermopolis the lesser, in fact, forms part of the 
same geographical group as Bouto* Mendes, Bus iris* 
Hcrodpolis, all towns belonging to gods of the Qsiriart 
Cycle* Osiris* £sii t Sit* One form of the legend tells us 
th.it Hot and Sit, unable to gain the ry the <me <»v r 

ihe other, carried their cause to Tkclk* and that Tie judged 
between them 1 it was as a neighbour that he had been 
dw»en as arbitrator, and we see by what ;j li cal accident 
he enters into the History of Osiris* The 7 /iH/i of the 
greater Hermopolis was sw ept away {tulrahti) In the water 
of the lesser, but the town over which be held sway w as 
too important for him. altogrther to lost his identity. He 
remained there, to the last, the* supreme god that he 
had been in the beginning. He is there all that the 
“ Feudalgods are, the maker {Mriaxiti), hi, and 
the guide of all that is and of all that as yet Is not, the 
" creator ' of beings, “ die architect 1 fabricanf) of the 
whole of this universe,'" A hymn or the Ptolemaic age, 
which Brugsch cites in this connection, accentuates this 
character of Creator, all-powerful, by placing Thotk on the 
same level with A!oiuiwu-Rii* 7 \ 7 wprt, the chief of the 
Ermead of Heliopolis. 

But his method of creation Is not the same as that of 
Toiimm. It is in conformity w ith the god's nature, and is 
accomplished by the modes of action which arc peculiar to 
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him. Now these modes fire of two kinds, (I) the formula, 
spoken or written, and (a) the voke, The more and out 
of the two is the formula; and it is by the recitation of 
magic formula, by that he created the world, . 

The voice, the properly eadenced (jmU) voice, was at 
first only the necessary vehicle of the formula, but, by a 
process of abstraction, became the sole instrument of 
creation, The chief stages in this transformation maybe 
noted at this point. In hs beginning, the formula con¬ 
tains intelligible phrases in human speech, embracing the 
human namf of she gods. Gradually* as we recede From 
the age in which it was drawn up, the sense becomes 
darker, partly through the change of Idiom, which alters 
white the prayer remains unaltered, partly by the change 
of ideas, which become re lined and are alienated from 
the coarseness of early ideas; and it then comes to be 
thought [stmbh) that the gods, in order to be reached, 
reqiibt ihe use' of a language unintelligible, to the rest of 
mankind, and desire to he called upon by names which 
are not those given them by the populace. The formula 
Is completed by a gibberish (galimatias) of syllables and 
names, some borrowed from foreign tongues, others com¬ 
pletely formed (form/s tie tea its fokts). In these the 
interjections and vowels ended by dirtying the day. all the 
more easily that they constituted a veritable musical nota¬ 
tion, marking the chnuiit on which the emphatic 

passages were to lie recited. 

The invocations, so frequent from a certain date, in 
which certain series predominated, as, r^., a a a a; t c - c *■ 

/ i i i; etc*, are real invocations by the voice alone* in 
which the sound operates by its own force* without the 
help of words. This is the method which Tkoth employed, 
and which the other gods borrowed from him, h had 
been known ami used from a high antiquity, for the 
allusions to the gods coming out of ihc mouth of the 
Creator, of which l spoke above, are found on monuments 
of die 1 welfth Dynasty. fhath l therefore, created the 
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world at the same time that he put forth the gods from Ills 
mouth. But what were the gods so put forth, and what 
part did they play relatively eo him ? 

His temple at Hermopolis, auui the town itself, bore 
mimes t‘f significance in regard to this question ; Castle o( 
the Five, Town of the Eight. Strange is it may seem at 
fee sight, the latter is a mere mythological development of 
the former. The five gods, after whom the temple was 
named, had among them a supreme chief, Thatk. with lour 
supplementary gods. By adding a goddess to each of 
these there’ was obtained an Octoad, after which Hermo- 
polis is called the Town of the Eight, ErfimmmXtu To 
sum up, these names show us in the theology of Hermo* 
polls, two councils of gods, «jf whom the latter is derived 
frram the former \ a Council of Five, composed of a Monad 
and a 1 etrad. a Council of Nino, composed of a Monad 
and an Ocioad. Those are, as we say, the two fundamental 
divisions of the Entiead of Hermopolis, and they have the 
same meaning. Creation is only accomplished, and the 
world can only list, on condition that the heaven separated 
from the earth shall remain firmly established, cm its four 
pillars, The first car of the Creator must therefore be, at 
Hermopohs as at Heliopolis, 10 produce the four gods who 
are to watch over the pillars; these ar ; the most necessary 
gods, the first whose production is required, the last who 
must die* Therefore it is not only at Hermopolts :uid 
Heliopolis that they should be found: they ought to 
exist in all the towns, and their presence in all the systems 
of local religion ira c esisn r ly favoured live rapid diffusion of 
the theories connected with the Ennead rT Heliopolis. 
The names which they bore doubtless differed in various 
places. At Hermopolrs they were called Nm, Hthou A 
A 'akiw . AUim. Egyptologists, who have studied them— 
Lcpsius, Dumichcn, Brugsek, Wiedemann—have given 
them Very varying charactcrist ivs. Without discussing 
iheir opinions, ail of which appear to me to contain a great 
deal of truth, l think that at first these four gods were the 
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Guardians of the Four Pillar?;, the gods of (he Four 
Cardinal Points, of tin Four Winds of the world* Tin: 
goddesses who arc allotted to them belong to what I have 
called the class of grammatical goddesses* They art- 
derived from the name of the god by the addition of the 
kit! in ire in II ection —Hon it from Nou , He hit fron \ Hekou , 
Kate* from Kakott, Ninit from iVtmtu ; thev are therefore 
beings produced by reasoning, as an after-thought, to makeup 
a complete whole. They were invented at the ikt when 
the Etmead of Heliopolis was penetrating I lermopoUs, and 
it became necessary to uld to the Council of the Five the 
four goddesses who were wanting to it* The pair, ATiatf- 
Navit. answered, as far as we may judge, to the pair, Shcu- 
Tafnit* IJiJnm-Heh'it to Sibm~Homi % Knkou-Ketkit to 
Ofiris-/sis t iViti&t-jYtttit to Sti-tYe/fttAys. 

The slender importance of the part played by the 
goddesses, and even their actual uselessness in the system 
of HenttopoHs, may «Mily be explained if vie go bach to 
w hat S have said ol tin: method of creation employed by 
Jhoth. Tkoth creates by the formula ami the voice. He 
opens his mouth* and the god a come out of Is. the four 
gixls who set the world in order {di<fttoxt*t£) y and bind 
earth to heaven* In the doctrine of Heliopolis the gods 
acted by brute efforts, being only able to exist and act by 
conforming themselves tu the brutish conditions of humanity. 
They begot each other, and consequentiy must have for com¬ 
panions goddesses capable of conceiving and giving birth* 

At Hennopdi-, on the contrary, the exclusive use of the 
formula and of tin- voice passing from Thoth to his four 
assessors, rendered marriage useless for them. Since it 
was only necessary for them to speak in order to act, 
what need could they have of fertile companions? We 
can understand that thev dtd without them down to the 

r 

lime when they were united with the divinities of the 
Hnnead of HeEopolis, when (hey were obliged to dupll- 
cate themselves in order to rise to the number of eight. As 
the marriage imposed upon them by the new dogma in no 
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way altered their natural character, we cm also understand 
that their wives never attained to a dear and well-defined 
existence. They themselves* moreover, had noi as sharply 
tfefined a personality as had the gods of Heliopolis, Shm t 
Sikou. Osiris, Sit, who had each his own method of action, 
differing from that c-f the rest, and which prevented any 
confusion between them. 

The tour gods of HermopoKs, on the contrary, had at their 
disposal only one means of action* always a sovereign mode, 
hut always the same. There was therefore, in their manner 
of being, nothing to distinguish them necessarily the one from 
the other, and their very shapes had a general conformity, 
such as was not the case with the gods of the Ennead of 
Heliopolis* They are four beings of human shape, without 
attributes and without characteristic luces. 1 hey arc four 
men with the head of a frog and four women with the head 
nr t ^;rpent. They are eight baboons gathered round 
Tkoth. in adoration of Tkoih, the chief baboon, Conse¬ 
quently it was not the custom to invoke them separately, 
hut they were Invoked collectively as the eight. K'hmtotmn. 
In later times. the little Individual existence which their 
condition left them was eventually withdrawn, and they 
were only spoken of as one being, whom the texts call by 
the name Khetmminvu, die god Eight. 

The Ennead of HenuopoKs never enjoyed the same 
f opubriiy .is that of 1 luliopolis. Its very abstract character 
prevented it from having any success except with theo¬ 
logians. Some of the gods who compose it art- found 
mentioned even in the Pyramid texts j and it probably was 
received from that time in the schools of theology. Never¬ 
theless, (he oldest; worship in which ac see it adopted, and 
that In which it is the most fully adopted, is precisely dial 
of Theban Aff&n. Amor., born to political life later than 
phlah . was not in feudal relations, like Phtah, with the 
gods of Heliopolis, He had it in his power to be eclectic, 
and thus the more easily to make himself a place in the 
Ennead of H ermopolis, which was favourable to his tendency 
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towards unity and universal domination. The impersonal 
and almost abstract Octoad. of Hermapolis, offered less re* 
sistnnee to his v -n dearies than, the very individual and very 
' i:ig gods of Heliopolis. We therefore had fairly often, 
during the Theban epoch* and on Theban monuments, 
Amtm substituted for Thoth f at the head of she Ennead of 
Hermopolts, and receiving in l.is stead the homage of the 
eight Baboons; or of the eight gods with the heads of frogs 
and serpents, lie then creates by voice and by speech, 
and the Octnad which issues from his mouth continues the 
creation under his orders by the same method as it did 
under the orders of Thoth . 

The fall of Thebes, and the consequent ruin of Amon, 
delayed ntill more the diffusion of die Bnnead of Hetmopolis, 
or rather its juxtaposition to the Enrtead of H tdtopolis in. the 
sanctuaries. But on the other hand, the ever-increasing 
importance gained by Osiris, and the gr*ds of his cycle, 
added to the influence of Thoth and of his methods. 

The texts whose rt^d compilation (raiactim) may be 
attributed to die last days of die Egyptian religion are so 
few that we can scarcely follow the development of myths 
and ideas. The preponderating part which Hermes played 
in the Greco-Roman epoch proves to us that Thoth t and 
consequently h is methods of creation by the speech and the 
voice, must have carried the day in the schools at feast from 
the time of the Saite Dynasties. The mode of action of 
and the gods of Heliopolis had seemed decidedly 
ton gross, and that of Thoth had been chosen in preference* 
Hermetic books, if not in their form* at [cast in their sub* 
stance, represent the ideas of the last stage of the doctrine 
elaborated for Thoth by the priests of Herittopdis, and con¬ 
tinued subsequently by the addition of the Heliopolitan 
dements adopted by the theologians of the Theban 
Dynasties, and transmitted by them to the Tktnrgi of die 
Alexandrian epoch. The word (kdy<K) and the true voice 
( 4 >tu of Thoth-Hermes carried^ the day over the 
brute force of the old gods of Mdiopults* 
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There is no doubting the statement that, in proportion to 
iltdr importance. Oriental subjects are greatly neglected in 
this country. The Indian languages have been more 
studied titan other Eastern tongues, and general Indian 
subjects have been more attended to than Other Eastern 
matters, and in a country which rules India this could not 
well be otherwise, But, considering their importance, even 
these have been shamefully neglected, alike in our great 
schools of learning and by our Government, which has done 
so little to encourage original research in this direction. 

But other Oriental languages—and particularly of the 
Semitic group—have been yet more overlooked. Re¬ 
membering the Importance of Arabic in commerce and in 
diplomacy: remembering also its vast and valuable litera¬ 
ture, and, as 1 have elsewhere tried to show, its importance 
for Biblical study, it is astonishing that this language has 
received and now receives so little attention. The late Dr, 
Lee wrote as follows to the late Rev, F- Bosworth, M*A.;— 
“ Prior to 1H19, when 1 had the honour of being elected 
Arabic Professor at Cambridge, not a lecture had been 
delivered on either Hebrew or Arabic learning at either 
of our Univeisittts for. perhaps, the preceding too years. 
The endowments at Cambridge were too small to induce 
able and inquiring men to attend to studies of this sort, 
being only £^0 3 year. Besides, Scripture learning was 
not greatly in request in those times.' 1 

Hebrew and Aramaic have been more cultivated and mote 
1 ms been done to promote their study. Vet even these 
have been practically shelved* compared w ith what has been 
done to further classical and even New Testament study. 

Assyrian is a comparatively new study everywhere, and 
that because, until not many decades back, we had no 
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material to work upon for learning the language. But for 
some years now, we can read the Assyrian aUd Babylonian 
cuneiform with almost as much certainty as we read 
Hebrew. Numerous texts have been published * with 
transliterations, transtations, and commentaries. We have 
DOW several goixl Grammars, and the Lexicons are 
gradually being made and issued. No one competent to 
judge, questions the great value of the Assyrian language 
and literature. Yet until last year, from John O Groats 
to Lands End, there was nowhere in these British 
islands a professor of Assyrian, one employed simply as 
such. It is well that Professor Saycc should be the first, 
(or fie has done more than any other in England to popu¬ 
larize Assyrian. In Cambridge, ray friend Mr. S. A* Strong 
—h pupil of Professor Payees—h.is lately been appointed 
Lecturer In Assyrian, and. from what i know of him. I 
believe he will increase the number of Assyriologtsts. 

Two hundred years ago we were doing more for Eastern 
study than Germany. Now, and for a long time, we are 
doing unspeakably less. This is painfully apparent in the 
department of Semitic languages a* used Tor Biblical ends. 
Half a century ago m what a sad condition was English 
Biblical exposition ] The English commentaries produced 
then and before, make all true Englishmen blush. We 
condemn the Germans for their aml-supemnluralism, but I 
have often snick Thank God a thousand times for those 
German rational tats.' 1 I may not like their rationalism, 
nor many other things in their writings. But at least 
they are not afraid to try and get behind the sacred 
writings, to understand the times, occasions and authors, 
They have enabled us to see in the Bible a series of 
living productions that had their rise in this world and 
in connection with real men and women who lived in it. 
And thdr daring has awakened the orthodox Bible 
students of these islands: so that we are following in their 
wake and producing works ourselves as original as theirs, 
and often more sober, and we shall in the near future do 
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much more, But we cannot forget The immense debt 
we owe to the Germans. ♦Jfuch of our Semitic learning 
is obtained from German grammars and lexicons. Even 
the United States of America have gone beyond England 
in enthusiasm inr Semitic languages for Biblical purposes* 
and in efforts to promote their study. This may be 
accounted for by two considerations : 

(r.) American Theological students have continued their 
studies in Germany much more largely than those of this 
country. Dr. Puscy was 50 alarmed by this that, in iSja* 
he wrote to- Dr. E. Robinson:—“ Indeed, 1 have been 
looking with anxiety to America ever since I learned to 
what extern the education of your young divines was carried 
on in Germany." 

{5.) Professors of Semitic languages in the American 
States have made greater efforts io popularise the study of 
these languages than corresponding professors among us. 
The late Professor Moses Stuart of Andover was not only 
a diligent student of Hi brew and its cognates, bm he was 
a most inspiring teacher, and an enthusiastic advocate by 
pen and otherwise of his special studies, So magnetic was 
his influence, that students gathered around hint from all 
directions, and they invariably left with something of his 
enthusiasm for Semitic studies. He was professor of 
Sacred Literature at Andover during the long period of 
thirty-eight years, during most of which Andover was Lilt 
Halle of America. Gesenius's Lexicon was translated into 
English first of all by an American, the bite Prof. Gibbs of 
V alt, W i tier's Chaldee G ram mar has been put tnt b & ng lis h 
by two Americans, Mr, Riggs and Prof Hackctt, but no 
Englishman ever attempted a translation, Gesen ins's 
Grammar was put into English by the I,He Dr. Conant 
long before the late Dr. Davies translated it for this country". 

At the present day there are two men in America who 
have dour more to make known the importance to Thco- 
logical students of Hebrew and its cognates, and to excite 
an interest in them, ihan all the Semitic professors in this 
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country put together: Or. Briggs of Union College, and 
Ur. Harper of Chicago, recently of Yale. Besides teaching 
classes and firing their own pupils with their own seal, they 
have written books and pamphlets, given public lectures, 
and organized Summer Schools, which are held in im¬ 
portant centres. So that they not only influence students, 
bur also come in contact with ministers and laymen, 
and impart some of their own feeling to them. They 
issue their He hr cum and ihcir Old and Nrw Tcif&~ 
mmt Student, They have their American Institute of 
Saerid Literature, which, besides organizing the Summer 
Schools arranges for teaching by correspondence and for 
examinations. We have Semitic scholars in this country 
fully equal to the Ixfist on the other side of the water: we 
might say even more. But our scholars bury themselves 
in their class-rooms or their studies, and seem to be 
troubled with no excessive amount of fervour. It may 
he remembered Lhat. In the spring of 1S87, In the 
Athaurum. I pleaded strongly for the establishment nf 
a 11 British Hebrew or Stunitic Institute," similar to the 
American Hebrew Institute, since developed into the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature. \ received 
very coalial letters, from die leading scholars of thb 
country. They wished me success in so desirable a 
movement* and several kindly offered to help when It was 
formed. None were inclined to help in forming it, though 
they could accomplish immeasurably more than I could. I 
hope even yet that something of this kind will be planted 
and take root in this country. If we could as students and 
teachers of the Semitic languages meet together once 
or more every year, we should help and encourage each 
other and organize methods of furthering the interests of 
our special studies as nothing dse could* 

We have in these islands at the present time a noble 
band of workers,, who, if In some way brought together, 
could do much that otherwise is impossible. Why should 
n not have an annual congress* just os Scientists meet 
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annually ns the British Association" ? I have spoken of 
the Semitic languages, because my interest lies chiefly in 
them ; but students of other Eastern langujiges should 
bond in a similar manner for similar ends. If we had an 
annual Oriental congress we could, as is now done by the 
triennial congress, branch off into various sections. 

/ shall noiv giantt tit same 0/ the Oriental uvrk dane in 
Great Britain and /re/and. And first the Education \i 
Work. 

In no British or Irish sehooi is Hebrew, or arc its cog- 
nates taught, except in tin: City of London school, where my 
friend Dr, W. Mead Jones is teacher, and in the Merchant 
Taylors* school. In nm one of the great public schools b 
any attention paid to Eastern languages. The boys an: 
carefully drilled in the classics, so dial they go up to the 
universities proficient cta-ssscal scholars. Why should they 
not be able to make a similar start in the most important 
Eastern languages, if they intend going on with them ? 

\ am professor in a theologic il college, and 3 have been 
tn the tame position, in the same college, for just upon 
eleven years.* Now I have never yet had one man enter 
my Hebrew classes who had mastered his alphabet before 
doing so. And nearly all Hebrew professors in colleges 
and universities have the same experience. The men 
come to us often well grounded in Latin and Greek, because 
the preparatory schools do that. Bui though time and 
ability are available to lay the foundation of Hebrew 
scholarship, there is nu one to tench. In Germany, Hebrew 
is taught. 1 am told, in the schools. The title of First's 
small lexicon reads thus 1—*'* Hcbr 2 isches and Chaldibsches 
Schid~Worterbueh uber das Ake Testament; A Hebrew 
dictionary’ for use in schools 1 How singular that sounds 
to English ears ! And there arc Hebrew grammars and 
other Hebrew dictionaries or lexicons 11 far Schulgebranch/' 
The Gyimtasttn answer largely to our public schools. 

■ Sinct wrsiirii- the abort t have accepted the Prindpabhip of the 
Midland lUpibt CflUegc, Nollirmlwm 
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though the Realschfilen provide commercial anti scientific: 
education, H ell new is regularly taught in the Gymnasien, 

In many of them there M£t two or more first-class mn 
lecturing daily in elementary and in advanced Hebrew. 

Candidates for the ministry; before they are admitted as 
theological students intu the university, arc required to study 
l iel rew three or four years at the Gymnasium, anil then co 
pass a. creditable examination in most ul the Old Testament 
With this good start they enter the university, and spend 
several years Under t Sic best scholars; what wonder that they 
Become splendid Semitic scholars ? In Our higher schools it 
ought to be possible. if desired, for a boy to begin his studies 
in Hebrew, etc. If each school cannot of iudf engage a 
teacher lor these language, two or more schools might [tain 
to keep one peri arctic teacher between them. 

At present, in this country-. I‘astern tongues are Twgtm 
too hie in life. If we are to exoT is we might and ought, 
wc must let our txjy-s and girls begin ut an earlier age. 

Now I come to our Uxiversitv Colleges, 

In sonic of these, Eastern langiisgps art taught : but in 
the great majority they' art* wholly ignored. University 
College, London, easily leads the way with professors nf 
Ashler and Persian. Hebrew. Pali with BilddhEst literature, 
and Sanscrit; four professors in all. In King’s College, 
London, there are three Orientalist professors. Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Nottingham/ and Sheffield Colic ges, have mt 
even one teacher of Eastern languages. There Is one at 
the Yorkshire College at Leeds, and one at Bristol, 

In Wilt's we have three university colleges. In one 
there was, until lately, a Hebrew lecturer, a Nonconformist 
minister, who lectured there twice a week. In another there 
is a professor who teaches Oriental and modem languages, 
In the third there is no teacher of Eastern tongues at aih 
Now in all these colleges th- re ought to be at least one 
teacher of. say, Semitic languages. And if at first there 

■ At Mnuingtam Lmvcr ity a professor of Hebrew has been 

it'pehrtcd, Hhxi eruei d Upon Li dimes in Or i abet, 1S91. 
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are no students, In: might be employed u> give public 
lectures, and to conduct extension classes in diliereni towns. 
There would often be some students, ami their numbers 
would grow. If the German Gymnnsien give Oriental 
studies a place in their curriculum* surely our b titversity 
Colleges should do so, and with more reason- 

[ speak next about the the olegim / to/leges of the various 
rdi^ians denominations in th country. In the great 
majority of these colleges there b not even one professor 
allowed to give his whole lime to Hebrew. Lhe Old 
Testament, and related studies* This is the stale of 
things in Wales without a single exception, rind, as, a rule, 
those who deal with Hebrew have to teach Iinll a dozen 
subjects besides* I have taugliL more than half a dozen 
subjects in addit ion to Hebrew. I he Bala Calvinistic 
Mcthpdtst College has just been thrown open to all dt> 
uoiniiiatuins, and to both sexes. 1 he committee ot this 
" Welsh Mansfield, as it has been Called, have just invited 
applications for a professorship of Hebrew and its cognates* 
This is the first chair of the hind ever founded in Wales, 
though 1 think others will soon follow. 

From Wales, whith is worst dT. let us look at Scotland, 
which seems best oft in this* In the three theological 
colleges of the Free Church, and in the one thontagical 
college of the United Presbyterian Church, there is a 
protess- ' rslup of 11 ebrew and UId 1 cStameat interpro¬ 
tation* ami the same is probably the case in other theo¬ 
logical colleges. Within late years all students for the 
three Presbyterian Churches (the Church of Scotland, the 
Free Church, ami the United Presbyterian Church) must 
jki 5 s an examination in Hebrew grammar, and in easy 
translation and re-translation, before they are allowed LO 
inner on their theological curriculum. And they are com* 
pelted to devote themselves to Hebrew at least two of the 
three or four years of that curriculum. At die close of their 
course, before bring licensed to preach, there is an exit test, 
conducted by examiners appointed by the various churches. 
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In ^utditii>n to this, Hebrew and Old Testament 
art included in the rcquireinents for the degree of B D.. 
which is given by each of the Scotch universities : anti 
the best theological students aim at winning this. En 
Edinburgh, at least, this degree is taken by men from 
England. Ireland, Canada, Cap*: Colony, etc etc* I have 
looked over the requirements of this examination in 
Hebrew, and at some papers submitted ; and i consider 
them very respectable, though no knowledge of the cognate 
languages is asked, nor any acquaintance with extra- 
Biblical Hebrew writings. But to obtain the doctorate of 
philology, if the Semitic languages be the department taken > 
Aramaic in its two brunches, and Arabic must be studied 
as well <ts Hebrew, and \ thesis, showing original research, 
must be sent in, six months before the examination. 

Eight years ago Professor D. L. Adams, of Edinburgh 
opened classes at his University for the study of Syriac 
and Ambic, and he has conducted them with success 
ever since. Previous to this, Hebrew was the only 
Semitic language uught at this University. S he number 
studying Aramaic or Arabic during a session has varied 
from 3 to 12. The average number of Hebrew students 
is 70 or nither over during the winter session, and T2 
or so during the summer' 

There arc two scholaistps in the Edinburgh University 
for excellence in Semitic languages. One (the jettrey) is 
lor om year only, and is worth about So4 The other 
(the Vans Dunlop) ts of the- value of toon annually for 
three years. \ lebrew (Biblical), Aramaic, and Arabic arc 
required tor each of these examinations, 1 am rather 
surprised that in Edinburgh University extra-Biblical 
Hebrew (Mishnalc* Talmudic, etc.) are so utterly ignored. 

j Have drifted off to ihir Universities almost without r 
knowing, but I am ^tlll speaking ni the training received 
by candidates for the Christian ministry. I have nu doubt 
that a work similar to that going on :tt Edinburgh ss 
accomplish'd in connection with the tether Scotch univer* 
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sides, but 1 cannot here refer to each one separately. I 
shall* in a lew momenta return to the -Scotch Universities, 

Coming to theological colleges in England. I mn not 
aware of one in which one man is allowed to give his un¬ 
divided attention to Hebrew and Old Testament, or lo the 
Semitic languages. Among the Baptists of ijrent Britain 
and Ireland l know there is run one such. Mansfield 
College, Oxford, may have one, though 1 am doubtful** 
but besides that I know of no Congregational col leg- in 
these islands with such a professor l his is also the case 
"with other churches of this established and non- 

t sfcablished; and 1 think it reflects very unfavourably upon 
the intelligence of our religious leaders, We have not yet 
awakened, ns the ( jermans and as evr-n the Americans 
have, to the importance of the Semitic languages as a means 
of understanding the Bible- There are unmistakable signs 
of a better state of things coming- but the change is very 
grad u al, and U is far those who see die need to bestir 
themselves to expedite this change* 

In Wales, and i suspect the remark applies to England, 
Hebrew is never prescribed* never even permitted, as a sub¬ 
ject for the an trance examination. One reason for this, 
doubtless, is that there are no preparatory schools* and 
hard tv any university colleges, where 1 j shrew is caught. 
Bat if a candidate who has studied Hebrew presents ic tor 
the entrance examination* he should at least be allowed to 
do this ; and this subject should be allowed, to rank as 
equal in importance to the intber subjects. At the annual 
committee (held August 4th, 1^91) of the Haverfordwest 

College, in which I had the honour of being professor, f 
proposed an arrangement by w hich Hebrew can be taken, 

* Since writing the above! havr Ixen infufmed by Dr. t' Eh-* 1 

Fmuj.jj.i!* dial .it present there 1 ire two Hebrew tutor* U M«Bi field 
College, mod that neUytir there will be probably three- 'Ibis h certainty 
go*! nEH . , km | lurtilv ibink he mem* that two men arc giving all their 
lime to studying Jrt4 leacMQg Hebrew- l! I am not mistaken, they are 
advanced student giving lesams In Hebrew, 
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if the candidate desires lu i would go further and place a 
premium upon a knowledge: of Biblical Languages, if 
possessed, If such men enter our theological halls and 
colleges, they proceed at once to read the Old and New 
Testaments, and to critically examine them. At present 
new men have to start literally w ith the A E C of Hebrew ; 
and when they have just begun to use tin: languages lor 
c^egetierd purposes* perhaps before even that, they have to 
quit the college to enter upon the manifold duties of the 
Christian ministry. No wonder they do not attempt any 
of the related languages so helpful to the real mastery of 
Hebrew, and that the great majority of them give up even 
the Hebrew. 

I go on bo consular Tm. UNiVHitstTtES in their relation 
to Oriental studies; and 1 begin with the general remark 
that in the German Universities very much more time is 
devoted to the study of Eastern subjects than in the British 
and Irish : any one who compares their calendars will see 
this at a glance. 

I commence here, as in considering the University c-lieges, 
with my own country (Wales); and l regret to have to say 
that up to the present wr have no university at all, though 
there is a probability of nur having one at an early date, 
When this is the case, 1 trust that Eastern languages will be 
retognUcd in the degrees conferred, so that the University 
Colleges of Wales may have somcaic^mragimiem in leaching 
these languages* 

From Wales let us go. as before, to Scotland. In each 
hi the U«ur Scotch Universities there is a chair tti Semitic 
languages, and in Edinburgh there is likewise a professorship 
of Sanskrit, Besides this one Sanskrit chair, the only 
nriemal languages taught from University chair*, and 
Taught at all so lar as l know in Scotland, are the Semitic. 

1 he Scottish l nirctstiy Comtmsshmers have recently in¬ 
cluded >tndtic languages among theoptional subjects for the 
M.A.; but ai yet there is ni> honours’ course in ltd* depart* 
men b U5t t b«PB h in classics, mathematics, philosophy and 
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history. Such a course ought to bt arranged* and as a 
step towards the doctorate. It would be well to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Commissioners, to induct them 
to amend their draft Ordinance. 

In the Universities across the border all professors of 
Oriental languages must be members—■ not necessarily 
ministers—of the Church of Scotland, and must subscribe 
to the Westminster Confess ion* Until recently this was the 
case with all professors ; but these doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
lesB have now been removed from all clinirs except from 
the purely theological ones and those of Oriental languages 
with the exception of tin solitary Sanskrit chair referred to. 
In the interests of learning and of free and unrestrained 
inquiry, restrictions ought to be removed from all chairs 
of Orie ntal JaugUiigr^ which night to be put on the - one 
footing as the chairs (linguistic, scientific, etc*), to which no 
credal conditions art: attached. 

Now' let 11$ cross the Channel to Ireland, where we have a 
most unsatisfactory state of things. We have three Irish uni¬ 
versities, viz. the University of Dublin : the Koval University 
of Ireland, an unsectarian examining body, replacing the 
Queen V University , and the Catholic University of 1 rebind. 

The University of Dublin has two profe ss ors wholly 
given up to Oriental languages^ viz.. Mir Anlad AH, pro* 
lessor of Hind usance and Arabic, and Dr. Robert Atkin¬ 
son, professor of Sanscrit* There is no professorship of 
Hebrew standing by itself; for the Rev. T* K. Abbot. 
Dr. Lit,, teaches other subjects, and is also Librarian of 
the University. There are assistant Hebrew teachers, hut 
from all I can gather, very' little solid work is done in 
Hebrew or Aramaic in connection with this University ; 
and very little has been accomplished by U in the past 
t<* promote these studies, though the late Dr. Wall wrote 
some poor works on " Hebrew Vowels.” etc,, and the late 
Dr, Longfiekl, a Chaldee grammar. The late Rev. E* L, 
1 Hack was a brilliant student of Assyrian, and his pre¬ 
mature d-mh was a serious loss to the cause of Assyrkdogy; 
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but his labours belong to the period after he had retired to 
a country living. The only scholarships in connection with 
the Dublin University, for the encouragement of Hebrew 
and Old Tegument studies, ore the Wall Scholarships; and 
to obtain these, candidates must show an acquaintance with 
hr. Wall's own works, though these are bulky and almost 
worthless, I cannot forbear, it this point, referring to a 
former student of Trinity College, Dublin, w ho has done 
much to further the critical study of she Old Te&uutifent, and 
for whose valuable, works on Zedinriah, Kghdeth, etc., we 
are deeply grateful I refer 10 the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, 
D.D., etc., now of Liverpool. 

The Roy At. UxrvEiatrv of Inland is an examining body 
only, but I note chat the Rev. J. G, Murphy. ElD,. is the 
only examiner appointed for Eastern tongues, and he has 
lo do with but Hebrew. And moreover, the three Uni¬ 
versity Colleges of Belfast. Cork, and Galway, which 
formed part of the now defunct Queen's University, have 
not a single Oriental professorship, 

1 have no knowledge of ttat Catholic University, but 1 hear 
that no Hebrew U taught; and 1 have satd enough to show 
that in the sister LEand. Eastern studies are in a bad way. 

Id England now we have five universities, including 
London, which is only an examining institution. The 
newest of these is the Victoria University, with two 
Oriental chain?, that of Hebrew and Arabic ai Owen's 
College, Manchester, occupied by the Rev, L. M, Simmons, 
i ■ .A... and that of E threw at Leeds, occupied by Joseph 
Straus, Ph.D. 

Los oox l stVEKsrrv is, as just stated, an examining body 
only, hut it has included several Oriental languages, among 
the requirements for degrees, and in branch IV. of the 
examination for M„ A. it has made it possible for candidates 
to take Oriental languages only. Some languages should 
be added., however, and especially Assyrian, for if a student 
has worked hard at this difficult language he ought to he 
abR to gain credit for it. 
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Durham, our smallest University, is IsirgeJy theological, 
1 1 has a professorship and also a lectureship of Hebrew. 

Much more is done, as might be expected, at our two older 
and larger Universities ; but though beyond all reckon¬ 
ing richer, they do less by far for Oriental learning, titan 
corresponding German Universities, To show this let ns 
compare Oxford, where Eastern studies are best off, with 
Berlin. \t the former l find the following professors 


Arabic (Lind'*) 

fLocd AEiHoiu-f s) 
Assyrian (new chair) ... 
Hebrew ,,, 

Old Testatncflr Elasgcsh 
Rabbinical Litemlun*,,, 
Sanskrit 

Tr Deputy 


D„ S. Marfohoqth, M.A. 

G. F* Nicholi, M A. 

A. Tt. IX. D., etc. 

5. R. Driver, 

Tlios, Kelly Cheyiie, M.A 

A. NcuLutirr. \LA, 

Sir M, licuiiei Williams, M.A. 
A. H. M iwlufieU, M X-, 


and some teachers besides. 

1 have before me the list of lectures (Terrciduriss dec 
Vorlestlhgeit) of the Berlin University, f«?r ihv Semester, 
October iGth, 18S2, tu March 15th, 1SS3, I am sorry 1 
have nothing latex, but the advantage, if any, will be found, 
1 think, in favour of Oxford. Berlin hits the following:— 


Old r&eatntflt l iegcsi* 

m p v 

rr . 

' III 

Dr. Di Liman. 

71 H 1! 

*•* 

• *« 

r *. 

Dr. Kle inert* 

W in 

iltl 

+ '■ 


Dr. Stock* 

Hclittw Gnmiiur .. 


... 

##4 

Dr. Strode, 

Sanitfcrit Grammar ... 

*•> 

»** 

... 

Dl, Weber. 

Reading kegveda, etc, 

■ ■ * 

... 

If 

Dr. Weber. 

/end and Pali 

*!» 

... 

... 

Dr. Weber* 

Sanskrit rests fte- 


■ t-ft 

#* 

Dr < lldenbuig. 

xWyuCtOgf --- 


* P» 

... 

I*r. Schrader. 

Syriac 

» 


*** 

Or, Rirsh. 

Syriac Texts 


■ ftp 


Dr. Sachau. 

Chaldee .,* 

... 


... 

tlr* Schrader. 

Hebrew Raeicisc* 

• ** 

... 

... 

Dr. Bank 

Arabic Grammar. — 

Arabic Syntax and C&mpirixtin of odier 

Dr. Difcterid- 

Semitic 1 


... 

... 

Dr. Jabn. 

Arabic Poetry 

... 

... 

... 

Dr. Sechtiu. 

Exposition ot Quran 

■ 1 ■- 

♦Vi 


Dr, Dietetici. 

IvjYptiaii Writing and i :ingoo®t 


... 

Dr, Dmian, 

Hkkvriyphic Gmtmiw 


•« 

... 

In* Bragsch. 
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Now this list is hardly fair, because in the case of the 
Germans I have divided the work done by each man in 
many cases. But a mere glance at the list will show how 
much more is done in Berlin than in Oxford to further 
Eastern studies. Remember, too, that Canon Cheyne at 
Oxford, though the only Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis, is also a clergyman with a country living and a 
canonry. Remembering this, it must appear remarkable 
that he should be aide to give 11s such magnificent works 
on the Old Testament. 

At Berlin during the same Semester you might attend the 
following classes:—In the Old Testament. Introduction, 
history of text. Exegesis of Isaiah, under Dr. Dillman; 
Hebrew Grammar, Exegesis of Psalms, Aramaic, to¬ 
gether with Aramaic portions of Old Testament, under 
l)r. Struck; and with Dr. Kleincrt you could read the 
Book of Genesis. Also in most of the German Universities 
students can attend classes conducted by different teachers 
in different portions of the Old Testament This is much 
aided by the German custom of appointing extraordinary 
professors and privat-docents But something of the 
kind might svell be imjiorted into our own universities. 
Why should not a brilliant student, on ending his course, be 
appointed at a nominal salary to lecture in his own depart¬ 
ment ? This opportunity, of establishing a reputation and of 
rising to something better, would spur him to do his best, 
which would profit the students. Besides, reasonable com¬ 
petition would helpfully stimulate the regular professors. 
Each teacher has his own methods of thought and expres¬ 
sion ; and it is a distinct advantage to young students to see 
things from different points of view under different teachers. 

At Oxford most of the rewards fall to the lot of classical 
scholars. The only fellowship I know conferred for Oriental 
languages, was that bestowed on Canon Cheyne twenty- 
two years ago at Bailiol. Nearly all the fellowship money 
goes to endow research in Latin and Greek. There are 
dear signs of coming changes in the interests of Oriental 
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studc : but congresses and individuals should h ring all pos¬ 
sible ittfluvntcs to beir «»j-on the proper authorities, ho that 
Oriental studies might be encouraged and aided more Lhan 
is the case now. 

Having briefly described what is done educationally for 
Oriental studies. I can but very cursorily refer tt* the 
stimulus given by the press in this country, and bv the 
Govern ment. 

Resides the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, -and Some other learned societies, I know of 
the following publications:— 

1 Babyloman and Oriental Review^ published by Mr. 
David Nutt. Tibs review deals mostly with th-r cuneiform 
inscriptions of the Assyrian and Babylonian languages, 
though valuable papers on other Oriental subjects appear 
from time to time. 

2, The Jmnsh Quarterly, also pub! is fled lay Mr David 
Nutt, is a valuable addition to the literature of the East 1 
but, as the title suggests, it is confined almost wholly to 
questions of Hebrew Scholarship and Jewish History*. As 
there are more students of Hebrew and of the Old 
Testament than there are of the cuneiform language and 
literature, th v Jewish Quarterly is of more general interest 
and usefulness than the Id: iy ton: at: and Oriental Review. 

5. The E.vfwsit&r ant! 7 he Expositary Times are ren¬ 
dering splendid service to the cause of Old Testament 
teaming. They are issued in the interests of Christian 
scholarship, and they appeal more especially to the ordinary' 
student of Bible languages than to the specialist. They 
have done much to awaken a general interest among the 
clergy of all denominations in Hebrew and its cognates as 
instruments of Old Testament Exegesis; and inis interest 
already begins to show itself in the headquarters of theo¬ 
logical learning, the Theological Colleges and the 
Universities. It is singular, and to be regretted, that no 
publication Issued wholly in the interests of Hebrew and 
general Semitic Philology. from the Biblical standpoint, is 
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brought out in this country. If such a magazine were 
stared, ;md the most I carried Biblical students—Jews, 
Christians and others—were induced to write, much good 
would be done and the venture ought ( ■ succeed. The 
number of English scholars who could conduct and read 
suf h a magazine h growing so rapidly that something of 
the kind will become an immediate necessity. 1 much 
regret that the pa; era of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
are of fete so given up to cuneiform and Egyptian ; while 
Hebrew. Aramaic. Samaritan, etc., not speak of other 
Biblical subjects, are almost entirely ignored ! am myself 
a member of this society, nnil perhaps 1 am partly respon¬ 
sible lor its narrow programme ; but any one who takes 
the treubte to -consult the old volume- of the transaction* 
and proceedings will notice a striking falling off in the 
general usefulness of the papers read now. 

1 should like to add some StictsEffno&s to those thrown 
out m the course of this paper 3—■ 

u Every University College in this Country should be me¬ 
morialised to recognize Eastern languages in its curriculum, 

2 , A circular should l» sent to every Theological College, 
urging the authorities to include Hebrew in the subjects 
required tor entrance, ai least a«, an optional subject. 

3, A letter should be sem r signed by the Secretary ami 
President of this Congress, urging the London University 
to include Assyrian In the M.A. subjects, branch IV. 

4, Arrangements should l* made tor the teaching of 
Semitic languages in the holidays. Ministers and,students 
could In: bn 'U^E togetbi r, and an enthusiasm worked that 
would display itself in other ways. 

T. WtTTON Day ihs. B.A. 

Primipaii Midtaxd Baptist College, Nottingham, 
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THE GREAT PATH-FINDER 

In Trojan ani> Pke-IJkllenh Ami^lutv. 

{Persona l Recoiled] on $ from i S 7 7-1S90,) 

]. 

In ail the hiL-tfrraphie.il notices of Schlicmanti, nothing 
whatever has been Raid of his political views, In that 
respect, he certainly did not lay himself out very much. 
Yet there can he no doubt that, at heart, he strongly 
sided with the cause of popular freedom, in a degree only 
known to a very few who enjoyed his intimacy, 

A circumstance connected with his earliest public appear¬ 
ance may give a due those w ho have only heart 1 of him 
as an explorer in the field < 4 archeology, *' Citizen of the 
L 'ailed States 0/ America" —these were the words which 
Heinrich Sehliemann proudly and, a* many at the time 
thought, somewhat strangely, added to his name on the 
title-page of his first works. The unusual designation 
rather grated on the fastidious ears of those in Europe who, 
in years now fortunately lung gone by, were loth to 
acknowledge that a self*made, self-taught man, fired by his 
enthusiasm for the immortal epic and dramatic poetry of 
the Greeks, had actually unearthed the charred and black- 
emd ruins of '■ Sacred lliosf But there was a real 
meaning in SchliemaonY thus markedly pointing to the 
free country of his adoption. 

During our fourteen years* warm friendship, it is true he 
but seldom touched upon matters political. Still, I can 
testify that, whenever he did. Ids remarks were in hill 
accordance with the pride he took in \m American citizen¬ 
ship Once, referring to what Professor Virchow, the 
eminent German scientist and leader of the Progressist party, 
had said, SchSemann spoke very freely regarding rite events 
of 1848-49, On another occasion, ho did so by letter from 
Athens, after 3 had published some critical remarks in the 
A aide my % on a book dealing rather ineifrcientlv with the 
revoInuuMary movements of those years, I remember 
uisu an even more striking utterance of this kind by 
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Sdttkmann, a few years back, on his return from his last 
flying visit |o America. Coming back from Cuba, where he 
possessed landed property, he was passing through London 
rut his way to Berlin, ur&rc afterwards he w;;s asked to 
explain lo the Emperor William L in person, the details 
of the prehistoric^] fortress and palace he had discovered 
at Tiryns. He then, in a fen words of the Strongest 
kind, though spoken in a mild tone, gave me a pro¬ 
fession of political faith which left no doubt of his 
adherence to the principles of rile freest se.1T government. 

Some years befureyin 1S81, ht had .declared to me hi* 
sympathy w r ith the cause of the South African Republic, 
then struggling against a wrongful oppression. As a 
member of the Executive of the Loudon Transvaal 
Committee, 1 had proposed, and drawn up, iti 1 Inter- 
national Address” to ] >hn Bright, a Cabinet minisu r w ho 
was thought to favour the restoration of the independence 
oi Lhe South African Commonwealth—even as he had been 
on the side of the United Stares, when the governing 
classes of England sympathised with th> • cause nf the 
Slaveholders* Rebellion. It was hoped that an Inter¬ 
national Address would exercise influence on leading 
statesmen in London, if signatures could be obtained* more 
especially, from the foremost men of Europe, in science, 
literature, and poetry, A large number of such signatures* 
including those of distinguished politicians, were sent from 
the Netherlands, Germany. Austria. France, and Italy, 
The document made a deep impression on the public mind. 
11 also did ted a hearty answer to me from John Bright, 
whoSb voice in the Cabinet was of vital importance. 

SchbemHnn, too* had been asked to join the demonstra¬ 
tion, Accidentally, he was unable tn do so. l*dng on a 
voyage of exploration when the letter addressed to him 
arrived at Athens, On his return there* he had to start 
again, the very same day, for excavations at Orchomenos, 
lit the short interval however* amidst urgent preparations, 
he wrote to me on March 24th, i8Si, to express his sym- 
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pathy with the cause of the Boers. Meanwhile, peace having 
fortunately been conducted with them, his signature, he 
observed, was no longer necessary'. I ttfcfd scarcely add 
that Schliemami yielded to none in the feeling offHendship 
for England and tn deep respect for the freedom, the 
greatness, and the power of this country ; Imt for that very 
reason he wished to sec an act of justice done by her 
tow ards a free people that had suffered grievous wrong. 

IE 

For the first time T heard, and personally met. Dr. 
Sehlicmann in April, lS77.sc the German Alhenmum M 
in London. He gave a lecture there on his discoveries* 
before a large and eagerly-listening audience* I remember 
what a curious effect his pronunciation of Greek words. 
sLmnge to German and English ears, had nn some dis- 
tinguished scholars present* Yet they might have known 
that he only used the written accentuation customary in 
speech with the Greeks themselves* and that, whenever lie 
pronounced ft vowel differently from our way, he but followed, 
in that too* the custom of the modern H etlcnes* There were 
actually some who, for that reason, almost doubted his lull 
knowledge of the Greek tongue l Such doubts* 1 recollect, 
harassed the mind of a learned friend of ours* a Sanskrit 
scholar, who certainly ought 10 have been better informed. 
It only shows what extraordinary an Vigors isms Dr. Schlte* 
maun encountered in the beginning of his great career. 

1 have discussed elsewhere his mighty achievements, 
which l have followed from the beginning, with ever in¬ 
creasing interest, down to his death. Between 1877 and 
1890 he sent me more than one hundred and twenty 
letters, many with the amplest information on his plans as 
well as on his doings. They are dated from Athens, 
Tiryns. various towns in Germany. Paris, London, and 
Alexandria and Thebes in Egypt. Th<- v-ist majority ar*r 
written in nur own tongue; some in English or Greek. 

It was a peculiarity of Schliemann that* after having 
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Ijeen in London for n while, he easily fell Soto writing in 
English from abroad. ETtnrh he never used when writing 
to me from Paris, where he also had house property, though 
he was familiar with that language, as with many others* 
When a trifle by way of fun, he sent a letter or a card in 
Greek. I occasionally returned the compliment by signing 
my name, at mast, and adding hi$ own in Teutonic runes ; 
ft raring, as 1 did* that to go beyond the mere runic signa¬ 
ture would not contribute to the facility of understanding. 

Schlietnann truly had to fight an uphill battle against the 
exclusive book-learning of men who did not at once grasp 
the significance of the services he had rendered by his 
"science of the pick-nxc*’* Hr, therefore* fell deeply 
attache' 1 to those who had supported him in the commence- 
inent of his struggles* One of the earliest great receptions 
was prepared for him in London, in 1S77, by the Urban 
Club, in its then meeting-place, the antique Sl John's 
Gate, ClerkenwelL About the same time, he came 
to an evening party in our bouse* where a number of 
learned men, authors, artists, and politicians—'Englishmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Indians, and others—had 
met to welcome him* Years afterwards, he still wrote with 
pleasure a!Knit that evening, because It was a time when 
the *' Battle round Troy ' was yet a fierce one, and many 
a contest had to be fought out with adversaries who would 
not admowledge his astounding discoveries. 

Being an honorary member of the Urban Club, E was 
glad to find tbal our friend* the then secretary, eagerly 
took up the idea of having the renowned explorer as a 
guest of the dub* St* John's Gate Is the remnant of the 
once stately Priory of the Kargins Hospitalfers. which in 
13$!, during the rising led by War Tyler, was burnt down 
in a seven days conflagration. In the rooms of the ruins 
of this building, Dr* Samuel Johnson, in Iasi century, as 
well as David Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, and other men of 
tame were often seen* tt was a haunt. In those days, of 
the London world of literature and an* The chair is still 
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shown which Dr. Johnson is said to have used. The groined 
ceilings, the capacious fire-places, the circular staircase, with 
the original solid ode newel, the extraordinary thickness of 
the walls—dl remind the beholder of a long bygone age. 
Under the double chairmanship of Dr. Westland 
Mars ton, and of the archaeologist, Dr. John Doran, the 
customary dub banquet was held on Shafcspere Day (April 
23rd), 1877. Many authors, poets* and .mists were 
present; also some men of political renown, such as the late 
Professor Fawcert, M. P.* aforwards a Cabinet M \ nister. 1 1 
was usual, on such occasions, to hand to the members and 
guests a printed programme of the toasts, each with an 
appropriate passage from Shakspere. The welcome to Dr. 
Sc h lie inarm was suitably provided with the following 
quotations from Tr&ilus and Crtssidtk — 

*■ In Troy there lies ibe teoiu-. . ■ - 

And hithes 1 acn came.* 



■ L The gloiy of our Troy cfoth dm ^fety !ic 
On hts fair worth and single chivalry." 


And lastly 


" Sf-^v Irani If as iht vind, 
It is not Agamemnon'1 deeping hour," 


Mr. Gladstone also had been expected, and a toast set 
down in his honour. But before the banquet began, he 
sent a message from the House of Commons that he was 
detained there; and later in the evening a idegrum came, 
saying :—*' I much regret my inability to release my self 
from inv parliamentary engagements this evening,’ 1 

In the meanwhile, a humorous Intramezzo occurred. 
Sitting near Dr. SchliiMnann, Professor Fawcett, and the 
young poet. Philipp Mars ton (the son of Dr, Westland 
Mar5ton)i I was surprised by a question addressed to me, 
in a low voice, by :i press reporter who had come near OUT 
table. IH Can ydtl," he asked. * 4 point out Karl Blind to 
me f i am told he is blind 1 ** Now, accidentally I had 
the really blind young Maraton on one side, and on the other 
Professor Fawcett, who a !so was blind ! Evidently the 
reporter had misunderstood something told him in an 

Dd : 
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undertone by someone, and wa^ rather confused. Sympa¬ 
thetic regard for my unfortunate neighbours restrained 
me. with difficulty, from -4 burst of laughter, and I merely 
whispered to SchHemaim t " li would be far better to look 
for blind Homer l ' But. forsooth* it turned out that even 
blind Homer was present—in a bust. 

ML 

The President at the t Vhan Club banquet, having 
celebrated “ The Immortal Memory of Sweet Shakspere," 
in a noble speech* was followed by Professor Fawcett, 
who, in responding, made a posing allusion to " the dis¬ 
tinguished services to science and literature, which had 
been rendered by Mr. Schliematm, by throwing so much 
light on tJu: literature and history of the past," Then the 
formal toast proposing the health of the famed discoverer 
came on. Here Dr, Westland Marskm said t— 

11 We have been honoured to-night with the presence of 
one who has rendered splendid and. ! may sav. unique 
service 10 thelife and poetry of antiquity, Europe is anxious 
to know the results : but time must necessarily elapse before 
we can form a fid] and just estimate of what is due to the 
enterprise, perseverance, sagacity, learning* and enthusiasm, 
which have induced Hr, Schtiemann 10 undertake labours 
so invaluable with respect to the elucidat ion of the epic and 
dramatic poetry of Greece, Antiquity has been brought 
nearer to us by exposing to the light of day precious 
memorials of its domestic customs and its progress in art. 
The natural effect of time is to obscure events, and transfer 
what was once matter of history into mere tradition. But 
1 may say, it has l)een reserved fur Dr* Schliemafin, by his 
invaluable labours at Troy and Myken£, to reverse that 
process, anti by flooding the remote past with an illumination 
,= di r unprecedented, to convert what was tradftion 
one*-' more into history," 

There was a storm of applause as Dr. Schliemann re,--. 
Tile bust of Horner stood opposite to him, and he said he 
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felt inspired by him to say a few words of thanks for so 
cordial a reception, invited as be hat! been to celebrate, 
with the Urban Club, the memory of England's great bard. 

He was indebted (Dr, SchUnman continued'] for that 
honour to the divine Honvcr, because, but for his enthusi¬ 
astic admiration of the Greek poet. fie would never have 
undertaken the excavation of froy and Myktinc-, No doubt, 
there was no authentic information about Homers fife.or even 
where he was bom, They knew Shakspere's bouse, the 
day ofhis birth, and of his death, die dale ol bis immortal 
plays; but of Homer, nothing. Seven cities disputed 
among tliemsdvt's dte honour of his birth. If Smyrna 
carried away the palm, and was almost universally acknow¬ 
ledged as Homer's birthplace, this was merely on the 
principle that we are wont to envy the living only, and not 
the dead For Smyrna* destroyed by the Lydian King 
Sddyates, in 02 j b.c,, remained in ruins and deserted for 
three hundred and twenty-six years, being rebuilt only in 
jo j JM-, Smyrna, therefore, u.13 dead during all dn* time 
when the enthusiasm lor Homer was at its highest pitch, 
and when the rhapsodkts went from, door to door. chanting 
the Homeric poems, h was o< this circumstance only that 
Smyrna was indebted for the honour of l>dr)g considered 
the birthplace of Homer, Having finally alluded to Mr. 
GkiilstiMtu's view, that Homer was an Achaean, as being 
additional]y proved by the momintents which her himself 
harj brought to light in Troy and Mykenc Hr. Schhenmnn 
sat down somewhat suddenly, without any of the orator!cal 
nourishes usual on such occasions. 

Heart)' applause was awarded to him. An orator he 
certainly was not; Ids words are better in print than they 
secured when they were delivered. 

IV, 

Some details on Schltcmann T s outward appearance may 
here bo in place. Of middle height; rather slender than 
strongly UulIe, jet wiry and showing in his manner the 
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tireless tenacity which lias achieved such wonders; of an 
eager and glowing temperament* easily roused by amago-* 
m m* but practical and calculating withal, like the success¬ 
ful merchant he was, he at once gave the Impression of an 
energy surpassing hh mere bodily strength.. Fhe Same ot 
an ardent will ah’, ays burnt eon sum! ugly in him His 
roundish, well-developed head was but scantily furnished 
with hair : his face clean-shaved, except for a small mous¬ 
tache. His brown eyes shone with a brilliant liveliness. 
Often he wore a slightly pained expression, the result, 
perhaps* of the exert ions and anxieties of his many years" 
toil in building up that vast fortune which allowed turn to 
fulfil the dream of his life. At the same Lime, there may 
have been, in that facial look* a vestige of the early 
bitter experiences he liad suffered, especially tn the 
beginning of his scientific enterprises* from unmerited 
J ension and envy* Add to this the physical comjjiaincs— 
in a great mcasurt the consequence of his restless activity 
and frequent exposure in the open air—which finally 
hastened his death. 

His voice was somewhat high-pitched* his delivery often 
in that kind of monotone w hicb indicates an undercurrent 
of sadness. In his dark simple dress with his eager 
glance ever inspired by never-flagging' zeal for work, he was 
the image of enthusiastic earnestness. Still, in Intercourse 
with intimate friends, he, like most men of real genius* un¬ 
bent in a remarkable degree. Then he was fond of jovial 
some times also of caustic remarks* and of a humorous 
treatment of subjects and persons. Such he was with us, 
or among friends in Ms ow n temporary abode in London, 
w hen dining together* or in art occasional prolonged walk 
we had through the Zoological Gardens, which he himself 
had proposed to visit on a Sunday. 

On one of these occasions, in our house, he was asked by 
my wife* whose great interest in his excavations had pleased 
him * xlM ulingly, 11 which was his favourite colour in the 
various bindings of his works 3 that lay on the drawing-room 
table- " tiluel" he answered, playfully; because it is 
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the indigo colour, and it is with indigo I have so largely had 
success in commerce, and been enabled to make a fortune/' 
The English editions of his I lias and his Tiryns were 
indeed bound in indigo blue. 

In most pleasant remembrance have we the conversation 
with his gifted wife, who, from the beginning, took part 
in her husband's excavations. The first time we saw Mrs. 
Schliemann was when, with her husband, she appeared in 
Loudon at a meeting of archaeologists, and when, after he 
had spoken, she too gave a short lecture. Mr. Gladstone was 
present, and the difficult question was raised, how to solve 
the contradiction between the accentuation and the poetical 
prosody of Greek words. ** Perhaps.’’ said the English 
statesman, “ the explanation is to be found in a sing-song¬ 
like raising and lowering of the pitch of the voice within a 
many-syllablcd word ; whereby justice might have been done 
both to the accent and to the length or shortnessof asyllable.” 

V. 

The East was the ground which Schliemann had, once 
and for ail, mapped out for himself as the field of his ex¬ 
plorations. Asia Minor, Greece, and Egypt were attacked 
by him with the spade. Could he have carried out his 
intention of laying bare the whole Lower City of Troy—a 
task upon which his mind was latterly set—he would, no 
doubt, have afterwards gone on to dig in Krete. 

In my fourteen years’ correspondence with him, from 1877 
down to his death, that subject is mentioned very explicitly. 
Years ago, 1 often urged him to try his never-failing luck 
in the direction of Knetc. For, was not that island the 
starting-point w hence, in grey antiquity, the very founders of 
Troy had gone forth, taking with them into Asia Minor the 
Ida and Pcrgamos names of their aboriginal Kretan home ? 

Once, when an important prehistoric find had been made 
in Germany, 1 asked our friend whether he did not think of 
applying the pick-axe, some day or other, to places in our 
own country, where myth and folklore seemed to indicate 
tlie possibility of hidden tilings. 
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“ No/’ he answered, " 1 c an n ot pass from the greater 
achievement* I have made to a smaller enterprise- 1 ' 

In his autobiography, Dr, Schlicmann himself refers to 
,sueh folklore traditions From his childhood. For instance, 
he mcnU'-in* a small hill near the village where he Jived as 
a boy, in which a robber knight was said to have buried his 
beloved child in a golden cradle. Schlicmann thought chut 
this might be a prehistoric barrow, hi the neighbourhood 
ot the hill —so another tale rail—great treasures were con¬ 
cealed under the rains of a round tower. The hill itself is 
called the Wonensb; rg (Watch Mount, or Waiting Hill); 
because, it is said, a cowherd, wishing to warn a Duke 
of Mecklenburg against the murderous design of a 
noble, had waited there to inform his princely masLer of 
the plot. Such artificial and, as a rule, modem ex pi ana- 
turns are mostly false. The WarteAsberg may be an 
ancient Woden’s Hill. on which our heathen lorefathers 
worshipped the AU-father of the Teutonic race. The name 
of the Wan burg also, where Luther dwelt, is explained by 
some etymologists, from the name of Woden, Wuotan, or 
Wod, corrupted into * H Wart." 

However, it was always eastwards that SchUen) arm’s 
eyes were turned. There, in truth, he had achieved the 
most signal successes, which filled the world with his fame. 
And yet he might have added even fresh leaves to bis-laurel 
crown had he, in his ardour, nut neglected the most ordinary 
precautions due to the delicate suite of hh health. 

VL 

One of die first questions Dr. Schliemann addressed to 
me, soon after l had mode his acquaintance, was:—“ What 
do you think about the meaning of ' glaukopis Athene ’ ? " 

Much controversy had arisen when he explained it as 
the owl.faced or owl-beaded Athene Was it possible, 
men said, that the early Greeks had worshipped such a 
mottaicr ? On this question 1 liave been much in contact 
with him, beak by word of mouth and by correspondence. 

1 hose conversant with the subject know that the owl- 
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headed protecting deity of the Trojans had arisen from a 
Phrygian Ati, whose name appears in Homer in a 
Hdkmbed form, The Trojans. o( course, were not 
Greeks, They belonged to the vast Thrakian stock which 
once tilled Eastern Eun>[>c md the western part of Asia 
Minor. They were kindred to the German, perhaps 
more especially to the Scandinavian, branch of the Teutonic 
race* Asia itself, as Herodotus states, bad its name, in the 
tradition of the Lydian I hmkhns, from one of their own 
rulers, Asics 1 that is, (dropping the Greek ending) Asi, or 
As * Itb lli c w t U-k no w it na me < 1 i leu ion ic gods ami he rocs, 
from which Asgarrk she heavenly castle of the Norse 
deities, has its designation, and which occurs in such 
personal names as A.smund, Aslaug, Asolf, as well *is in 
some English place-names still existing, like Aysgarch* In 
their own tribal liero-saga, the Scandiitavkins declare that 
the A sic people, the worshippers of the Asa gods, from 
whom they themselves are descended, hum ignited to the 
north 1 rom the shores ol the Black Sea; that is, from Lhe 
very neighbourhood of ancient Thrakiar abodes. What¬ 
ever remnants of 1'hrakhm speech have come down to us, 
show remarkable affinity with Teutonic, and particularly 
with Norse, idioms. Thus—to give but one example— 
'skaimL' in Thrakmn, meant a sward. Dropping the 
Greek ending r t we g- t the plain aid Norse word " skdlm,' 
which also means a sword. 

It would be 110 wander if a primitive people, like the early 
Trojans, had worshipped an animal-headed goddess. This 
same religious symbolism is to be met with among such highly 
cultured nations as the Egyptians and the Hindu, Even in 
their most advanced stale of culture, the Greeks h id .1 Serpent 
Temple in which snakes were worshipped us tutelary' dt/i is e s + 
The cherubim of the Israelites were originally auimaJ- 
head e 4 . In Solomon's Tem pie a molten sea was represented 
which rib:**! upon twelve oxen (1 Kings vik 23—25). 

Dr. Schliemann was much pleased ou learning that, for 
a long lime past, I liad pointed oul the traces of animal 
symbolism, or of open beast*worship, among our own 
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Germanic fort fathers, whose heathen creed was otherwise 
of a grand and lofty kind. These sped til studies he had, 
until then, not followed. The Teutonic Hera, or Herke, 
appears with a cow or ox symbol* like the Greek lo-JuttQ* 
or Hera, and the Egyptian l&is. The owl-headed Athene* 
or the ox-faced \Mpii) Hera, are thus matched on Ger¬ 
manic ground, Odin is occasionally described as the eagle- 
headed, or as the honsehalr-bearded god: manifest remnants 
of his being formerly worshipped under such images, 

lk-fort- the puhl icat Lon of Schlieniann 's Mykmi (1S7S-), 
l had shortly referred once more to tht>t traces of beast- 
worship in an ^say in the London Gentleman**Maga&$m 
of January, ft bore the side of "The Boar's Head 

Dinner at Oxford, and a Germanic Sun-God and was 
written after 1 had been present, as a guest, at the famous 
Christmas celebration in Queen's College, In that essay, 
besides mentioning the contact between Isis. Io*Juno, and 
Hera or Herkc. an old horn symbol in Hornchurch, in 
Southern England, was mentioned. It has apparent 
reference to the worship of Ereia, whose temple walls, in 
the Hymihi Sung of the Edda, are M so saturated with 
oxdslood that they glisttn tike glass.' 

Many a contest on this question of religious animal - 
worship or symbolism among various races, have we carried 
un in support of Df* ScMEemann’s undoubtedly correct 
theories as to the interpretation ot “ giaukopis Athene*' 
and " Here boopb,' even so lately as in 18-^4, in a treatise 
on Tnn Found Again* But to-day it may be said that 
duybrs, formerly expressed even by learned men who ought 
jo have known better, are pretty well silenced, 

VIL 

When Schliematiti had made some important discovery* or 
when his health, often affected by ins labours, had been 
restored, he was in the habit of addressing his thanks, by 
Way of exclamation, to Pallas At bend, or to the dwellers of 
Olyinpos in general. This halt humorous, hall enthusiastic 
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manner also occurs in his correspondeuce. Thus* in a Jotter 
written to me in English, on October loth, iSSc.he said :— 

#< I acknowledge with warmest thanks the receipt uf your 
favours of the ji h and 9th insU the latter with the manu¬ 
script of the English and German text of your valuable 
dissertation on die Ethnography of the Trojans,* of which 
dqs care shall be taken. . . . Unfortunately. 1 nave not been 
able yet to obtain permission to make the plans of Troy ; 
for the Grand Master of the Artillery ,ii Constantinople 
thinks that 1 merely used the excavations as a pretext to 
make the plans of the Turkish fortresses on the Hellespont, 
and has therefore severely prohibited me to take any 
measurement whatever. 1 am hard at work through the 
Berlin Foreign Office to light the matter through at Cmti- 
stantiitoplf, but perhaps some months may elapse ere 1 
reach that desirable end : but at ;dl events J fed sure to 
get the permission in some way or other. 1 am much 
touched aE your and your di ar family's kind sympathy with 
my late illness. Thanks to the Greek grids, our beautiful 
Attic spring weather, the daily rides to the sea, and the 
sea-baths. I have now 1 quite recovered, and feel smart 
again/' 

When SchJiemonn, in 1 SS6 s was about to leave Athens 
for Lehadifc w here he hoped to unearth and to explore the 
Oracle of Trophonios, and afterwards to compldtc his 
cayations at Orchomenos, itc informed me of his intentions 
in Greek (jx/AArnTt e* J e 0 a 0 * tcu r dirtera;* tV^o, ru /tewTttui' ior 
Tpotjxavioit a?*vpi}(Tttt> rc *ai <httL(rK&*jKtv 4A;ri£&i* vimpov to.? 

iv 'Of^opaG f^opv&v; &urreAcrfaj. eyttetica)* M itb U 
■’ farewell" [Zpp<d<ro)> the friendly letter concludes, 

Sehiiemann had .inquired a great many languages in a 
simple, practical manner ; not troubling himself, at first, 
with much grammar. 1 he latter he learnt by-and-byc, as 
hr: went on. With bis frequent travels, and the many rapid 
changes he had to make in regard to the use of languages* 

* Written &i his request, after l had explained my views of ibe Tbakiiiti 
and O-rm-tmi- tuisAip of tfte trojan3 ; And citibcdini m hit freja. 
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it is no wonder that an English letter sometimes shows 
Germanisms, or a German Give some Anglicisms* 

Once I found that he was still very fond of his native 
Plait, or Nether- German dialect, Tim speech is mainly 
the basis of English, It was formerly, and is probably 
even now, spoken in familiar intercourse by high and low 
in various parts of Northern Germany, 

We were at table with Sehliemanm and I had referred 
to the Germanic tribe of the Henftbl&t who in the early 
centuries of our era had, in their roving expedittons»pushed 
southwards ti- the Danube, and a*. Ur as the Black Sea, 
Their peculiar vocalization, resembling that of the Sweden 
is to this day observable among Bavarians at id Airmails, 
whu have much lleruHan and Rugian blood in their veins. 
Now, when I illustrated something 1 had said about the 
Germans on the Baltic coast by a sentence or two in Phut, 
Sdik mann suddenly became excited, i le gaiIv insisted on 
going on in the same Low German dialect; another guest 
present, an Englishman, albeit bijmewhat conversant w ith 
I Itgh German, could scarce!} follow a conversation in Plait. 

As l am from the south of German) , Schliemann was 
much surprised to hear the dialect of Mecklenburg from my 
lips, l had to explain that during niy studies at I lei deb 
berg, a good many years ago, after having gone through 
Gothic, High and Middle German„ I had learnt -VhiLr- 
fhuluh in the old Re huh Vos poem of the fifteenth 
century. Out of that ancient popular tongue, which has 
not changed so very much since* 1 then talked with fellow- 
students hn;n Mecklenburg and other parts of Northern 
Germany, w tin preferred* in those days, their local dialect 
to High German, tn their familiar intercourse among them- 
selves. By means ot Low German, I later on, an exile, 
easily made my way to Flemish and the tjuile kindred. 
Idutch, nay, even into broad Scotch and English* 

On hearing all this, our friend became almost tumultuous 
in His expressions of delight. From that moment he made 
it a point, that evening, when offering another glass of 
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wipe, or drinking our health, to <hi so in Piatt. After 
all hk trials hi so many parts of Europe Asm, Africa 
and America, he had preserved a ver\' worm comer in his 
heart for the native dialect of his early youth. 

VUE 

For many years \ have often had occasion, by writing in 
German and in English, to suppon Dr Sdilicmann against 
antagonists whose deficiency in teaming, or strange, in 
one or two cases apparently even ill-natured, opposition to 
the most patent facts and truths, sorely tried his temper. 
It was sometimes with difficulty, on such occasions, that 
friends could pacify his otherwise just indignation during 
controversies m which it was ol the utmost importance — 
especially in a country like England—to preserve the cool¬ 
ness so dear to the native character- On the other hand, 
Schtienaann felt most Wdirmlf attached to those who shielded 
him against manifest injustice- 11 is letters were so full of 
expressions of gratitude chat f felt sometimes almost em¬ 
barrassed by their exuberance- 

On the question ot Hissarlik being the she of andem 
Trey, and (A the antiquity of .what he had discovered at 
Mykeneand Tiryns, I was fully at one with Schliemamn 
against adversaries who once gave much trouble, Ian whose 
views are now pretty generally considered errors- The 
only instance in which I held a different opinion from his 
was when he endeavoured to show that the Ttryntlmn, 
and In general the Kyklopcm architecture was not of 
Thrakian. but of Fhoenikhn origin. His theory, it need 
not be said, w.is at variance—as he himsdf well knew— 
with the tradition of the ancients, lie was, however, 
deeply imbued with a conviction that Tiryns hat! been built 
by Phcemklnns- The question of the racial kinship of the 
early settlers of Thy ns is, of e^urse, not affected thereby; 
and Schliemann acknowledged in a letter*to me that he 
certainly would not deny their Thiakmn descent—in 
other words, their affinity with the great Teutonic stock. 
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A people of one race may certainly employ architects 
of another nation. Solomon’s temple, built for the Jews 
by Phocnikians from Tyre, is a case in point. 

I was, however* glad to find that the opinion I had 
expressed, and which 1 mentioned in a number of articles, 
was also that of so eminent an architect as Dr. Adler, the 
very writer of the preface for Ttryns. Being eager to 
convince me. Dr. Schliemann induced me to have a meet¬ 
ing with Dr. James Fcrgusson, then the greatest English 
authority on ancient architecture, and to whom he had 
dedicated the English edition of Ttryns. But it came out. 
during an hour’s conversation, that Dr. Fergusson also held 
the great stronghold in the Pcloponnesos to have been 
built, even as classic tradition has it. by Lykian Thrakians. 
He much regretted that Schliemann, after so grand and 
matchless a discovery, should oppose the very tradition of 
the ancients confirmed by his wonderful excavation. 

IX. 

The achievement at Tiryns brought to Schliemann the 
gold medal from the Society of British Architects in 
London. He came in persog to receive it. On the even¬ 
ing of this presentation it so happened that, shortly before 
we intended starting, as 1 was just sitting down to take 
another glance at an evening paper, the ceiling overhead 
gave way. 1 received a full charge of it on the skull, whilst 
decanters, glasses, etc., were smashed, and the room 
enveloped in a thick cloud of dust. 

Still, wishing to lie present at a ceremony so much to 
the honour of our friemd, I hurriedly washed and dressed, 
in spite of the pain, and so we drove away to the meeting. 
Towards the end, however, I felt so oppressive a sensation 
in the brain, that we had to leave before the proceedings 
dosed. In fact, for several months afterwards, a stinging 
ache af a very troublesome kind often recurred. 

** l only wish that British architects were as solid 
builders as those of Tiryns had been!" This was the 
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thought which, or. tht* occasion referred to, easily came up in 
my mind. Most inhabitants of Londun know, to their cost 
and discomfort, that this is a very natural wish : much of the 
building work, even in the best houses, being " scamped.*' 
When, a few days afterwards. I mentivmeil the occur¬ 
rence, in a playful note, to Schliemann, he. with the warm¬ 
hearted kindliness that characterizes his letters, answered 
from Athens:— 

“ The disaster which has befallen vou in vour own house, 

• • 

has deeply grieved me and my wife. Wc are right glad 
that you have escaped with a terrific warning. In truth, it 
might have turned out a great misfortune. After all, in 
spite of ever)’ precaution, we are continually surrounded by 
dangers to life. So it was owing to so frightful an acc ident 
that it was not given to me once more to shake hands 
with you and your excellent wife on that evening ! " 

Alas! by the dangers which continually surround life, he 
himself was suddenly taken away , when on the point of 
beginning a new scientific campaign for the excavation of 
the whole Lower City of Troy, It was this eager desire to 
overwhelm, by the clearest evidence possible, a persistent 
though often refuted and most eccentric antagonist, which 
drove him to death through utter disregard of the physical 
state he himself was in, after a most risky operation. Only 
a few weeks before, he had announced to me his intention 
of resuming work without delay: March 1st was set down 
for the commencement of his fresh exploration. I cannot 
describe the shock I felt on hearing the sad news from Naples. 

X. 

It may be remembered that a truly distinguished scholar, 
Mr. Penrose, the late Director of the British School of 
Archxology at Athens, who formerly had entertained some 
doubts as to the great antiquity of Schliemann's discoveries 
at Tirynsand Mykenc, honourably made a formal retractation 
in 1888, after a closer inspection of the ruins. At a previous 
great battle of archeologists in the Hellenic Society in 
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London. SeWiemann, accompanied an*! strongly supported 
by Dr. Dorptekl. had achieve I a signal triumph. His 
opponents, from that day, were ,+ nowhere/' 

I will conclude with a few word^. which l quoted at that 
meeting, from Dr, James EV-rgusson, ^ spoken by him to 
me. Referring to 'nevus, t his eminent writer on ancient 
and modem architecture said 11 Wc evidently have here 
!>efor ii5 a structure dating bank to it least 15^"° } ears before 
our *rn. Through this great discovery of Dr. Schhemann, 

^ dear and sharp division line is now discernible in the 
Peloponnesus between & prehistoric epoch hitherto enveloped 
m darkness, and the Greek epoch since the Doric invasion, 
Mykene was, no doubt, built later than I Iryns. which* « i n 
account of the low marshes in its neighbourhood, had pro¬ 
bably been found to be somewhat injurious to health. i he 
agreement of the ground-plan between J by ns and Troy is 
of the utmost importance. It practically confirms the 
undent tradition of the raising of the Kykbpean walls by 
L 1 -kian workmen from Asia Minor, h was a I hnikian 
people, evidently, which built Tiryns* cvm as Troy was a 

settlement of Phrygian Thtakians, 

1 wound up, at that meeting, with these remarks, which I 
transcribe here, in memory' of my dear departed mend n— 

-■ (t has been the good fortune of Dr Sehliemann, gratlu- 
aliv. in the course of his laborious work, to be supported. on 
the main points of his views, by a great numbe r of scholars 
of eminence. They have expressed their firm belief that 
he has found the site ol 1 roy, I hat. for instance, was the 
decided opinion of the patriarch of German historians, 
Leopold von Ranke, That is the opinion of Virchow, the 
distinguished phys.ioh.gist and a relink ologUr. And I believe 
t am only expressing the generally-flavailing opinion w hen 
1 say that Dr, SchKemanids memory' w ill live in postemy 
as that of the great Explorer who, by means of the 4 science 
of the spade/ has conjured up from the bowels of the earth 
the lotvg-hiddeii wonders of antiquity/ 1 
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HAWAII. 

By Mi*s L, N. Baoexocu. 

{Revised ly His ExeFilJU&CV A, Jfftmmxo, Charge J*A#hits in Ett;hniJ t 
nti.f the ffamahi&n Fwtign Offuti) 

It b towards the breezy West we must look Tor the young 
and vigorous life that is modelling out states and civiliza¬ 
tions for the future* There, in the almost unlimited 
territories of the great American Continent, am! of Austral - 
asm, arid die Southern Hemisphere generally, vast com¬ 
monwealths of Anglo-Saxon origin are exhibiting that 
marvellous social industrial and political development which 
constitutes the latest manifestation of unceasing progress. 
Among these growing powers the little sea-girt kingdom of 
Hawaii deservedly claims a place : yet probably previous to 
the year 182$, when a former Hawaiian sovereign paid a 
visit to this country, nine out of every ten persons were 
absolutely ignorant of its very existence. But now Hawaii 
may no longer be ignored, nor its interests and demands 
disregarded : it has recognized Its place among fife nations 
and has taken it, and consequently commands the respect 
and consideration of the world. 

The Sandwich Islands, which compose the Hawaiian 
kingdom, lie perfectly isolated in mid-Paciiic Ocean, 
in latitude from ifi' 50' so 23 20' north of the equator, 
while thdr longitude ts from 154 to j6<v west from 
Greenwich. Thus they are almost equidistant from China 
and japan on Lhe one hand* from California and Mexico 
on Lhe other : and they are the most northerly, us they are 
the only important bland cluster of the Polynesian 
Archipelago, They are thirteen in number, eight being of 
considerable size, and the rest but insignificant islets; viz*. 
Hawaii. Maui, Oahu* Kriwai, Molokai, Lanai, Ntihau, and 
Knboolawe. AH are Inhabited, except K&hooiawe, which 
was abandoned a few years ago. 

To reach Hawaii nowadays is no very difficult task, 
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since it lies on the direct line of route taken by the splendid 
steamers of the most rapid mall service which exists lie tween 
Australasia and London. Hiving crossed [he Atlantic and 
found our way to San Francisco, " die Queen City of the 
Golden West, ' we re-embark there in one of the steam¬ 
ships of the Oceanic or Union Company's, and after a run 
of s.ico miles, arrive, in a week's time, at Honolulu, on 
Oahu, tho capital of the islands. The traveller from 
Australia ships at Sydney or Au bland, as the case may be. 
From the first, Honolulu is distant 5,1 Si miles, a voyage of 
little more than a fortnight; Auckland being nearer by 1 ^81 
miles, the time between ports is front four to live days 
shorter. Or should Chum, the third vertex of the huge 
scalene triangle formed by these* the chief points of stcress 
to Hawaii, be the place of departure, the journey occupies 
from twelve to eighteen days. 

Tile advantages enjoyed by these islands as regards 
position must he plainly evident. Were they nothing but 
a set of barren rocks, the) would still assume an im- 
jmrtaiiee, lying as the) do in the very pathway of trade 
between the United States and Australasia and the great 
empires of China and Japan* The completion ol the 
Canadian trans-coni i siemal railway has revealed to them 
a fresh vista of prosperity. Were the Isthmus of Panama 
opened up, or better again the Nicaragua Canal* and were 
the proposed American cable r a British one to the 
Colonics laid, which is to touch at Honolulu* there can 
be no doubt they would increase the opportunities and 
inestimable value of Hawaii to the trading nations at large. 
When, in addition to this, to say that for exceeding beauty 
and grandeur of scenery, for fertility of soil and salubrity 
and equity nf dimat' * it is a very Paradise upon earth, as 
but to stale the simple truth* it will be seen that the 
possibilities in the fixture of this little kingdom are almost 
illimitable. The setting of the gem b grand* but the 
intrinsic value of the jewd b beyond compare. Had its 
situation as regards commerce been n:L its own wondrous 
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gifts alone must assuredly have secured for it a sufficiency 
of admiration and regard. I say nothing of its situation 
feoro the strategic point of view, though this points it out as 
the future Gibraltar of the Pacific," 

Oahu, as seen from some distance out at sea, is barren, 
nigged, almost repulsive in its desolation, totally at 
variance with what we usually associate with the word 
tropical, and with the verdant loveliness of the South Sea 
Isles. B are, verdure less cliffis, of volcanic origin, sun- 
scorched and weather-beaten, rise abruptly from the lonely 
ocean to the height of 4000 feet; but, as wc approach 
closer and closer, and round the south-eastern portion of 
the [stand, we find we musL considerably modify our first 
impressions. The mountains, which form the background 
to the scene now opened out, are bleak and uninviting 
enough; but on every hand they arc broken by narrow 
valleys and ravines, clothed with a profusion of vegetation 
and fertilised by running streams and cascades. To the 
right stands'the picturesque promontory of Diamond Head, 
an ancient hoary crater \ to the left the Punchbowl, 
another extinct volcano, gleams fiery red in th<- setting sun. 
In the immediate foreground is the coral barrier-reef which 
girds nearly ail the Hawaiian islands, against which the 
white surf forever chafes and foams with perpetual thunder. 
Through this we pass, by a narrow channel, into the quiet 
blue waters of the snug little harbour; and then, but not 
till then, beautiful Honolulu fully reveals itself, nestling 
at the foot of the Punchbowl, on the seaward margin uf a 
large grassy plain, about ten miles long by two bi 
which stretches away to the hills beyond—adding and 
almost hidden among feathery cocoa palms, banana, 
bread-fruit, mango, hibiscus, algaroha, and other trees 
and shrubs of the luxuriant tropics. 

Honolulu is a quaint, charming little spot. Being the 
capital of the kingdom, it is at once the seat of government, 
the head-quarters of ah trade and traffic, and the priaci]xd 
place of residence of the sovereign. Two long streets lead 
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inland from the wharf. and in these are the shops or stores. 
Honolulu ts lighted with electricity—the only public illumi¬ 
nating power* and numerous telephones are in general use. 
Tram cars run through the streets, and railways out into the 
country. The stores are kept by people of all nationalities, 
but chiefly by Americans. English, and Chinamen* In 
appearance* they lean to native tastes \ but the natives 
themselves have not much aptitude for mercantile affairs, 
,u>d indeed the majority exhibit a profound indifference to the 
splendid science of money ~mak Eng generally. Riches excite 
in them no craving, and thus gain is m> in centre to toil. 
N' ar the harbour are the Custom House and the Aliiofafli 
Hale (Government Huildjng), a v* ry handsome structure* 
immense in sue -is compared with the kingdom it represents. 
Under its roof are gathered the offices of the various public 
departments, of finance, of foreign affairs of the interior, 
and so on. the Supreme Court and Law Library, the Hail 
where the Legislative Assembly meets, etc.' in fact, small 
as it is, Hawaii has a government machinery that would 
tom pare favourably with those of the largest empires. 
Representatives, diplomatic and consular, of the United 
States and ail the great European and Asiatic Powers ao- 
it*idert in the capital ; and the Hawaiian kingdom is 
similarly represented abroad* including a Ckargi d’Ajfaircs 
at die Court of St. James* 

Chief among the charitable institutions is the Queen's 
Hospital for curabies erected in i860 with the sum of $6ooo 
collected in person by King Kamehamehn IV- and his 
queen Emma, who were devoted to the welfare of their 
subjects. It h a large, airy* comfortable house, surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, and capable of accomodating a hundred 
sick folk, free of charge so far as native Hawaiian^ ore con¬ 
cerned: foreigners pay a little fee* it is supported by a 

1 TheGu^rrmment Sluicttffi hzs± been remove^ Icj the Bishop Museum at 
KalUu. Itejtujlu'ti em atm tena-' oi public U]Kt2tt and polks, a tare- 
tuurjt, Umc bill Iflil olfcldfc ijnreind#, jathtedg mid boat clubs,. an 
«jpcm and uum^toUi bc-ncvaltnl And seen] ins&Uffettt 
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tax of two dollars levied upon every visitor to the islands, 
and by an appropriation from the Legislature of about 70CO 
dollars :i year. 

The lohm Palace is an unpretentious but perfectly ap¬ 
propriate building, standing in about eight acres of prettily 
laid out grounds. A flight of stone steps leads to a 
capacious hall* decorated with portraits* presented by them¬ 
selves, of Louis Philippe and his queen* Marie Amelle, nod 
- some vases and minature copies of 1 linrwaJ Jsen s works. 
To the left is the thronoroom* in almost every respect like 
any London or Paris drawing-room, and a simple orna¬ 
mental chair serves as the throne. The Court also resides 
occasionally at the pleasant little seaside village* Waikiki, 
the Brighton of Honolulu, a short distance out of town, 
where they have a tool native house amid groves of tccoa- 
palms, Honolulu likewise possesses a lunatic asylum, a 
prison, and a reformatory school for juvenile delinquents, 
tinder the control of the Board of Education* where 
children receive elementary instruction and a knowledge of 
manual labour* Education, indeed, h a great feature of 
the country; and by die latest report of the Board of 
Education, 130 Government schools, with free compulsory 
education, are scattered over the islands, and have a total 
attendance of 7,343 pupils. Besides these there are forty* 
eight independent private institutions with 2,663 pupils* So 
rare Is h to find a Hawaiian who cannot at Tease read and 
write, that it is estimated that from So to 90 per cent, of 
the native population are educated. 'Hie appropriation for 
the Board of Education for the biennial period ending 
March 31 si, 1893* is £264,422 00. The teachers em¬ 
ployed in the Government schools number 232, of whom 
103 are females. 

All travellers agree as to the exquisite loveliness of the 
homes of Honolulu. Side by side stand the villas and 
cottages of the foreign residents and the less pretentious 
hut neat homes of the natives* The farmer are invariably 
detached, and literally embowered in beautiful gardens* 
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Some a*e frame houses, some built of blocks of ceral 
conglomerate, and others of scone or oLbaked bricks* 
They arc mostly tw'o-storeycd, though a few strangle over 
the ground without any upper rooms at ail ; anti ail arc alike 
in the possession of wide, deep verandahs, in which the 
inmates lead an open-air life. Beautiful passion-flowers, gor¬ 
geous magenta bougainvilleas, venustas with their orange 
waxy flowers, clematis, and many more, trail and hang over 
verandahs and walls. Let the imagination surround _ 
such a house with lawns of brightest green, with masses of 
gardenia, aflamandas, oleanders, with roses, lilies, ge ran rums, 
heliotropes, red and yellow hibiscus, and other flowering 
plants and shrubs; shadow them by densest leafage of 
umbrella-trees, date and cocoa-palms, bananas, bamboos* 
bread-fruits, the glossy-I caved india-rubber, the delicate 
tamarind and algaroba, and one has some faint conception 
of the lavish beauty of a Hawaiian home. Not a single 
chirnnoy ex ists to m a r the sweet pu r t at r, Y<: t al 1 th is i m [i l cal 
and varied luxuriance is by no means ol spontaneous 
growth. But little more than seventy years ago, when the 
first missionaries landed on the site of the present city of 
Honolulu, it was a dreary, barren, volcanic waste* I hey* 
however, at once set about Importing and planting trees 
and shrubs * and, aided by incessant artificial irrigation, the 
result is Lhe lovely oasis of to-day, A great impetus to 
acclimatization was given by Dr. H illebrand. an enthusiastic 
botanist, who came to reside in Honolulu about thirty years 
ago; and by Baron Ferdinand von Muller, of the Mel¬ 
bourne Botanical Gardens, who has supplied Australasian 
L iTi-j [darsis in imtftgllse rumL> r-. IO the Hawaiian 
Government during die last twenty-five years. 

Never was there a more gay, merry, laughter-loving 
people than the Hawniiaus. Care seems unknown to 
them, work and worry a myth ; and the long sunny days 
oi their summer year art spent in endless amusement and 
pleasure, l he women, especially, present: a striking 
contrast to ilic Same class at home, and in the Colonies, 
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That weary, worn, clown-trodden, passionate, or else 
hardened look, habitual to die face* of the poor in all 
our large cities, and so sad to see, is entirely absent in 
Hawaii. 1 11 a country where the duties of the home tics* 
especially as regards children, are mutually shared by 
father and mother,—wile re food is plentiful and easily 
obtained, and requires little preparation—where fires 
have not to be kept up,—and where but little covering 
is needed, and where the climate |>enmts of an open air 
existence, need we wonder that tju- natives dwell as in an 
Arcadia. They are a handsome, stalwart race, the women 
well formed, with exquisitely moulded little hands and feet, 
tong, LI rick wavy hair, a rich brown skin, large, lustrous 
brown eyes, and teeth like ivory. Their dress, somewhat 
resembling a “ Mother Hubbard,” consists of a sleeved 
calico gown, which falls to the feet in voluminous folds 
from the shoulders, where it Is confined in a plain yoke. 
It is called the Mukw. The men, except in very secluded 
districts, have discarded the ancient mah>, or gird! ■: round 
the loins, and appear in some sort of foreign dress, often 
white trousers anti gay shirts. Both usually wear small 
straw hats, and arc frequently decorated, round head and 
throat, with lets, f.c, garlands of dowers, many-coloured 
sea-shells, or feathers. With all their light-heartedness 
the Huwaimns are sarcastic, and dearly love to mimic and 
ijuis the Aao&rs, and nickname them Upon some personal 
peculiarity. Both sexes are passionately fond of riding, 
and ride boldly and wdj'—oddly enough, since a honk: was 
unknown in the islands previous to iSqj, The picturesque 
ridmg-drt^s of ike ladles is a strip of coloured cotton— 
crimson, purple, orange or ydlow—wound round the body 
so as to form a kind of Six»se wrapper, with ends floating m\ 
the breeie. Unfortunately, these skirts are going out of 
use, and are seldom seen, except rarely on festal occasions. 
They use the Mexican saddle, high-leaked at die back, 
with a lasso-bom in front, and bosses of polished brass or 
silver, immense wooden stirrups with great leathern Haps 
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to protect the foot when riding through brushwood, and 
brilliant saddle-cloths. They sit astride; and as Kanaka 
ladies arc now proud of being bitn c/taussec, only the very 
poor ride bare-footed. They dash along at full gallop,—a 
bright exciting kaleidoscope of colour. They are a pre¬ 
eminently hospitable people, friendly to and keenly observant 
of the foreigner, and ambitious to imitate his manners, 
habits, dress and luxuries. In curious contrast to their 
extreme indolence are their great strength and courage, 
and their spasmodic capability for violent action. Probably 
the general indolence, thriftlessness and shiftlessness are 
engendered by the climate, and old habits of life under 
the ancient Aliis or chiefs, and are not ingrained in the 
nature of the people. 

The foreign nationalities resident on the islands seem 
one and all to have cast aside the petty grievances and 
burdensome cohventionalities of life of their several 
countries, and adopted the free-and-easy, happy, careless 
existence of the Hawaiians. Men and women there find 
time to be social, true and simple, cultured and agreeable. 
There is no vain striving to keep up appearances, which 
deceive no one; and no rule of fashion, stern as the 
laws of the Medcs and Persians, to keep pace with which 
is to be for ever, as it were, on the rack of anxiety. 
Though much business is done, especially in large towns, 
like Honolulu, business is no synonym for hurry. Com¬ 
mercial hours are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; nearly all stores 
are closed by 7.30 p.m. The result is health to mind and 
body; and so life apjjears in rosy hues. 

According to the census of 1884, the Chinese predomi¬ 
nated over all other foreigners: out of a total population of 
80,578, China men and women numbered fully 17,339. 
Originally the greater number had been imported as planta¬ 
tion coolies and workers in the rice fields; and when their 
term of service expired, they set up stores or grew fruit and 
vegetables for market,—an occupation in which they excel; 
rr they became tailors, bootmakers, tinsmiths, and so on. 
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Successive relays of .this clannish people naturally preferred 
engaging themselves to work with their own countrymen, 
so that they have done little to supply the planters with 
much-needed labour; and, by their rapidly increasing 
numfiers, their patience and persevering industry, they are 
gradually depriving both natives and Europeans of many 
kinds of work. Chinese immigration has had to be 
restricted by law to agricultural labourers, under a bond to 
serve for eight or five years. But former residents arc 
allowed to return under a Government permission. Since 
the above date the importation of Chinese has practically 
ceased, and the census taken December 1890, though not 
yet fully tabulated for publication, shows a falling off in 
their numbers of between 2.500 and 3,000. 

As a substitute for the Chinese, large numbers of Japanese 
have immigrated. That nationality, which in 1884 num¬ 
bered only 116, is placed by the census of 1890. at nearly 
13,000; and the arrivals over the departures since the 
census was taken in December last, bring their numbers up 
to about 17,860, putting them considerably ahead of the 
Chinese. Japanese immigration has been suspended for the 
prcsent.and is not likely to be renewed for some time to come. 

The Portuguese rank next, being about 9,000. 

But the islands are virtually Americanized. Americans 
constitute the ruling and moneyed class. Several of the im¬ 
portant offices of State are filled by them, and the sugar 
plantations arc to a great extent in their hands. The 
current gold coinage is that of the Cnitcd States, but the 
silver is Hawaiian. Among the forms of Christianity 
which appeal to the natives, the Congregationalists arc 
numerous; but they are largely outnumbered by the 
Episcopalians and Catholics. 

The native language is peculiarly soft and pleasing, and 
so sweet and musical, that it has been likened to the 
warbling of birds. Yet it strikes a stranger as insipid, 
and lacking force and grasp, so to speak. Being easily 
acquired, numberless words are in constant daily use among 
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tfse foreign residents, in preference to their English 
equivalents. Such is the word salutes you, bids 

good-bye t returns thanks, or conveys love or gbod-wiib 
Similar in its comprehensiveness is piukUt. meaning any 
trouble from the pettiest annoyance to the greatest cata¬ 
strophe, from the breaking of a shoe-string to the downfall 
of an empire. Two other words, signifying literally 

if on the sea side." and mmka w " on the mountain side/' are 
oddly introduced into ordinary conversation* just as are the 
[Klims of the compass in Scotland ; one is Invited to sit at 
table on the tuakai or on the mauka side ; one calls on a 
friend and Is told he has gone makai* or mait&n y as the ca«e 
may be. The natives have no surnames, nor are their 
names peculiar to either sex. There are only twelve letters 
in the language, seven consonants and five vowels. Two 
pairs art Interchangeable, that is to say, they do double 
duty and are counted only as two letters; /■ being also A 
and’/ being ;i 1 sq r. "I has laro (the root of the Arum tsui* 
ftnfum, of v, hich /t>4 the national dish. is made) is as often 
as not pronounced la/is, Probably the two pairs arc. in 
reality only two letters unknown to the European, just as 
the Arabic guttural $ has wo phonetic equivalent with us. 
Unhappily it has long been feared that the natives arc 
fading away, though half-whites increasing,—only another 
instance of that apparently inevitable law by which the 
coloured race disappears on the white man’s path. When 
Captain Cook discovered Hawaii in i 778, he estimated the 
population at 1,200,000 people, an exaggeration doubt¬ 
less, however unintentional on hk part. We may fairly 
reduce his estimate by one fourth. In 1852, when the first 
official census was takcn.it was 150,313; in iS6o it bad 
dwindled to 69,800; in iZj2 to 56,897; in 187$ it was 
57*9?5; in 1 $84 it was 80,578 ; and in j 890, about 
90,000. But the upward tendency shown in the last 
three numbers is due, not to natural increase, but 10 im¬ 
migration. Still there is hope that the native vitality will 
yet re-assert itself; for since the year igyS the decrease of 
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the natives has diminished almost 2 per cent. The de¬ 
plorable curse of childlessness sterns to visit alike tb* 
palace and the cottage home, KaJakaua, who recently 
occupied the throne, was the seventh monarch crowned 
within the last century, giving to each an average reign of 
fourteen years, but, with vvo exceptions, no; one Isas held 
the kingly office for more than nine years- Add to this, 
that the direct line of the ancient Katneha mchas came to an 
end in 1S/3 ; and the present sovereign is a a Aid, or chief 
of high rank, an order nearly extinct. Among the reasons 
assigned for this decadence Is the former horrible practice 
of infanticide, a practice that still shows its traces its live 
titter neglect of young children. A mother frequently gives 
away her new-born babe to anyone who will rid her of so 
troublesome a charge.• A child sometimes passes from 
friend to friend, till h loses sight of both lather and mother. 
The social customs as regards marriage of both high and 
low were likewise repulsive- The purity nf the royal family 
could only be preserved, it was thought, by the inter- 
marriage of the nearest blood relations, such as sister and 
brother, or nephew and aunt. The disproportion of the 
sexes and the presence of leprosy probably introduced 3 >y 
the Chinese, t also tend to the decrease of the race. It 
seems a paradox, but is a fact, that the introduction of 
civilization, with all its accompanying change in dress, food, 
and manner of living, deteriorates, while it improves a 
savage people. 


* It fa a Grange fiu .1 that the Hawaiian while tcrmewhAt lari fog the 
ffrrttitt/ (rtvtfoct ami the sense of parrnijt resjkmvfoiiity, arts tpiifo forul of 
children. 'Hie same mother who wili give away her own baby h equally 
ready to adopt any mtufiMk=n child v&tim the ciixk os hzr ALqiamJitKe. 
Mothers have often been known to exchange cbilrirm; ond no native 
child seems to ever lack u, home, Such a thing as \n orphan asylum or a 
foundling home is nr,known cuitl unthought or" and there seems 10 t>fi no 
need for one. ChiEdivn are given away only to intimate JrknJ* who will 
^id«ypt (.hem, not indiscriminately, or passed from otic to another. 

f Tkt CfovensmeM ha* foseo unable to Find proof of thk, though 
the disejjiE U known to th^ mtive$ as “ Mai PaW—Cfcimeae ,sldnm 
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St range to say*, all the islands of the group po^se^s two 
sc is of scenery' and sc.nl, as distinctly opposed to each other 
as it k possible for any sceneries and soils to be* One half 
of ihc isles, generally speaking the eastern, is green with 
grassy plains, well watered, bvdy With a very prodigality 
of indigenous and exotic Vegetation* and fertile under 
the,hands of the cultivator; the wc^t is barren and arid, 
treeless and waterless, a parched and weary volcanic 
waste. Et must be remembered that the islands are 
almost purely of volcanic origin; hut all that the new, 
untried earth, fresh from Nature's Mint, seems to crave 
to become amazingly fertile is constant irrigation. Now 
Hawaii lies fully exposed to the N.H, trade winds, 
which come from temperate regions, and blow steadily 
for about nine months of the year* and are laden with 
moisture by passing over 2 } ooo miles of sea* Lava rocks 
yield to the united abrading and disintegrating influences of 
sunshine and rain : and the results, mingling with the leaf 
mould produced by the decay of a profuse vegetation, con* 
stitute a soil so rich and productive that it is out-rivalled 
by none upon earth* But the rain winds seldom reach 
the other side of the islands ; for most of them possess an 
efficient barrier against it, in the shape of a dividing range 
of mountains, which run generally from $i*W* to S M* 
throughout their entire length. These condense the 
douds, and throw them back to windward m streams and 
cascades* Oahu has a curious gap m its ridge at the Pali 
(the waH-Ekc precipice) just above Honolulu, at the head 
of the Nuuanu valley* through which the v.jnds rush as 
through a funnel, bringing verdure hi their train. But they 
have spent themselves ere they reach the town; and the 
contrast between the greenness of the upper pan of the 
valley and the barren shore is marked and very striking* 
The scenery' of windward Hawaii is charming and 
picturesque in the extreme. Three huge volcanic mo tin - 
lainSj Manna Lea, Manna Kea, and Hualalai, rear their 
snow<appcd domes against the sky to the height of 14,000 
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feet* forming a triangle towards the centre of the island, 
their slopes clothed with dense forests of richest tropical 
growth, and grassy plains, which trend gradually away 10 
the blue Pacific, They are seamed with numberless 
ravines or " gulches/* not to call them 4 canons f and 
down each a river flows to the sea, varying in width from 
ico to l>,oco feet Many are nearly a mile wide. The 
wLiters of some, small and quiet, glide peacefully between 
meadowy hanks to their final destination. Others, 
fierce impetuous mountain torrents, hemmed in by high 
precipitous rocks. dash headlong over boulder and pre¬ 
cipice till they lose themselves in the dimpling ocean. 
Nearly all are liable to sudden and tremendous freshet*. 
Cascades and waterfalls Lap from the bills in all Jirto 
lions; and everywhere trees and rocks are covered with 
exquisite ferns and Entiling parasites of all shades and 
kinds. Tlie ,k gulches" widen out at their extremities, 
and the sea sweeps into them with drowsy booming music. 
Many a journey taken Is hut a continuous series of descents 
and ascents, across these "gulches/ 1 Thus cm the mad 
between Hilo and Laupahaehae, no fewer than sixeydive 
streams must be crossed in a distance of thirty miles, 
t Living ridden for a few hundred yards along a lofty 
upland, the brink of a stupendous precipice is suddenly 
reached, a murmur of water ascends from the depths below* 
,md in Jront is the equally perpendicular precipice on the 
other side of the tiny valley. A bird would skim across in 
a few seconds; poor wingless man has to trust to the 
unshod, sure-footed beast under him. to scramble up and 
down the narrow, scarcely w j tiding tracks cut out un the 
faces of the mountains. On slippery descents the creature 
will gather all his legs under him and slide. On the more 
rugged paths, he frequently has to leap over masses of 
rock, some three feci high, produced by breakage ; and 
this on a path where a fdse step means death. Dense 
vegetation often blinds one to the risk incurred; but many 
of the ptihs are utterly undruped. 
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Hawaii is chiefly famous for as volcanoes.' Kilauea, the 
largest active volcano in the world", lies on the side of the 
mountain Mauna tm, at ao elevation of 4000 fm* We 
usually dunk of a volcano as- a cone. but Kilauca ss rather 
a great sunken pit, in the midst of a vast desolate plain, 
which slopes up gently to the summit of the mountain, h 
is a pit of no less than nine miles in circumference, and the 
area of its lowest level is six square miles. That level 
varies ; but it is at present tfco feel below the surrounding 
country, and is reached by a. steep descent down the sheer 
face of a precipice, which extends right round the crater, and 
as it were wails it in. Within the crater, towards its south* 
fcrn end, is an inner crater, with one or mure lakes of fire, 
called the Haferoaumau, or House of Everlasting Burnings, 
which constitute the true chimney of the volcano. Here 
Kitauea cxhibiis its ceasdes=: activity ( Jo Lhe 011 tcr crater 
occasional grand eruptions occur: but signs of the si umber¬ 
ing forces below Eire ever present in the form of blowing 
cones and steam cracks, vary ing in size from narrow clefts 
to great fissures, from which issue puns and clouds of 
steam, fumes of hot, poisonous gases, and from some liquid 
tava. Tilt general bed is made up of countless lava flows, 

1 |f , L variety of forms and contortions difficult to describe in 
Lko words of even day life. It has been likened to a 
rippling sea suddenly fossilized. There are streams, rivers 
Jakes, diffe, terraces, waterfalls, and congealed raindrops 
of petrified lava. Some of it appears like huge coils of rope 
The ever-working inner crater is of course liable to almost 
daily change. At times it is surrounded by a circle of 
crags, thrown up from ihe lake in a molten state, and 
solidified as they rose: they tower above the level of the 
outer basin to the height of 400 to 600 foot. From the top 
one gazes downwards into a sea of liquid fire. Soon the 
crags, undermined by the forces below, may topple over into 
the lake, only to be melted afresh, and once more up- 

* Toi [ufuniiihoii on Ihk mailer, ue r4Comnu:n<J Slaja: 

C* E. Xbjttoa (,U^S.N.), On the Himiiao Vo!canoes. 
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heaved* When this takes place, fire ts often choked, .rod 
dense volumes of smoke and steam, and flickering flames, 
issue from the vast pit. The terrible eruptions, which from 
time to time have threatened Hilo with annihilation, have 
almost invariably occurred, not in connection with Kllama, 
—which usually confines its ebullitions within its own 
encircling wall—but with Mokuaweoweo, on the very 
summit of Manna Loa. When this shows signs of life, 
danger is to be apprehended. The immense height at 
which it U situated lends i fearful impetus to a lava flow. 

On the island of Mat it is Hak-akala (House of the Sun), 
the largest known extinct volcano in the world, its giant 
crater pit, resembling the yawning craters in the moon, being 
twenty-four miles in circumference and s.cco feet deep. 
Sixteen subsidiary cones rise from iu bed, some solitary, 
others in dusters. The base of the mountain itself Eaas a 
circumference of ninety miles. 

On she island of Molokai h Kalamao, a fertile valley of 
about ao.coo acres, walled in by precipices 3,coo feet high, 
l [ere is the home of the lepers. All who contract the disease 
are exiled there by order of the Government, with the view 
of extirpating, if possible, the dire disease from among the 
people, 1 1 was here that the Rev, Father Damien sacrificed 
his lift, and that others, equally heroic, still labour at his 
work. 

The commerce of the Hawaiian kingdom* in proportion 
to its irtpulatkiu, is the most extensive in the world. The 
chief exports are the produce of the country* such as sugar, 
rice, fruits, skins and hides. The value of the total 
domestic exports for 1890 was £15,142,829. which,, though 
half a million less than in 1SS9, was 2; millions more than 
in iSSS. The imports in 1890 were $6,962,201* or tj 
millions more than In iS&g, and 2.: more than In 1SS8. 
The exports exceeded the imparts in 1890, by no less than 
£6,180.628. Of the total trade of 1890, 93 per cent, was 
with America, 5! p^ r w Wl Great Britain, 1 1 per 

cent, with China and Japan, and the remaning 3 per cent. 
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with the rust of the world* Germany figures at 74 - ^ 
France at 03 per cent* 

The predominance: of American interests and influence 
in Hawaii is due to the generous and highly beneficial 
treaty relations extended to Hawaii by the United States* 
and also to the fact that the Pacific coast of that country is 
the nearest as well as the natural market for Hawaiian 
product Under the treaty of reciprocity negotiated with 
the United States in 1873, which is still m force* the 
trade of Hawaii (import and export) has increased from 
$3iQ5*jSfi in 1876. to $iq, 103,030 in *%o! 

Nations, like individuals* seek the most profitable 
markets; and no doubt if England, Germany, or any 
other nation could offer to Hawaii advantages equivalent to 
ihitse given by America, whose main advantage is that of 
proximity* the trade of Hawaii would certainly be more 
divided in the markets of the world* 

What porridge is 10 Scotland, that is pvi to Hawaii A 
native without his calabash of fioi would be an anomaly. 
1* has been urged as u cause of his laziness, that a kn/o 
patch, 40 feet square, will support a Hawaiian for a whole 
year* True ; but die cultivation of the plant* and its con¬ 
version into food* involves an amount of diligent and most 
exhaustive Labour. It is grown in shallow fields of puddled 
earth, each root forming its own little hillock. The patch 
has to be embanked* and kept constantly m undated to a 
certain height* and the men work standing to their waists 
in water. The roots when rijie are boiled or linked in an 
underground oven, and rnay be eaten simply sliced. But 
to make /W. they must be placed in a wooden bowl, or on a 
slightly hollowed board* and pounded with a stone pestle, a 
very tiring and disagrecabWooking process. It is then 
removed into calabashes and kneaded with the hand to a 
smooth paste by the addition of water, and thus left for two 
or three day5 to ferment. In its dry state, before the water 
is added, it is known as pmai or hard food* and may be 
packed in £i or drachma leaves fur future use and exportation. 


fftiTtat*, 
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Hit? reign of the late King Kalakaua was one of unvurv 
mg progress for Hawaii* Internationally its standing is 
immeasurably higher than formerly. This was retired 
chiefly by the proposal in j 885, by the then Minister tor 
Foreign Affairs, regarding the perfect independence of all 
Polynesian States, and their guarantee by the Powers, 
against annexation upon any pretence whatever. The 
proposal received the endorsement of the United 
States* oid was entertained favourably by the represen¬ 
tatives of thi various European Conns at Washington, an d 
by them approvingly reported upop to their respictive 
< irivernmetiES. The perpetual independence of Hawaii is 
placed under the joint guarantee of England, France, and 
the i 'nited States of America, This policy also furnished 
an honourable solution to the difficulty that liad *msen 
between .England, France and Germany, owing to the 
recent annexation hi policies of France and Germany in the 
Pacific. When the laic king came to the throne in 1874, 
there was much depression in the trade of that most Im¬ 
portant J Lera of wealth ti * the country, .sugiir. No country in 
the world k better suited for sugar production than Hawaii; 
out of its 4*000,0 so acres* on 150,000 sugar might be 
I il an ted wi t h adv antage. There are now more than $ev enty 
plantations with an average yield of three to five tuns pt?r 
acre. In 860 the islands exported 1.144,271 Jbs.: tit 
1879 49 p 2 o> 97 - ibs*: the official returns for 1890 show an 
export of 259,798,462 lbs. Put iniv smaller figures the 
contrast is even greater. In i860 the export of sugar was 
only 516 tons, ns against 113,981 tons in 1890. The rapid 
increase of trade is due to the removal of the heavy import 
duties which strangled trade with America, by the Reci¬ 
procity Treaty, which came into operation in 1874, and 
which admits free all sugar, the growth and manufacture of 
the islands, into every port of the United Slates, In jgS , 
the king undertook a tour of the world, for the purpose 
of establishing friendly relations with foreign Govern¬ 
ments. and obtaining their consent tu the emigration o! 
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their people to the islands, for the supply of labour. His 
reception at all the Courts, especially those of England and 
Japan was cordial in the extreme; and Japanese immigra¬ 
tion was successfully inaugurated in 1885. Th* 5 was a 
movement remarkable in its social as in its political 
lspccts, since the Japanese are not given to wandering. 
The Japanese on the islands have mostly embraced 
Christianity and Temperance, through the example of their 
Resident Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General. 

With the motto Hooulu Lahui (may the nation increase), 
which he adopted on his accession to the throne, the king 
did all that human aid could devise to arrest the decay of 
his [Hioplc. The most recent census, however, though it 
gives a greater total for the entire population, still marks 
a decrease in the native race, yet not without some hope of 
arresting the decay. 

On the 28th December. 1890, the population was;— 
Natives, 34,436: Chinese, 15,301; Japanese, 12,360 
[plus 5,503 more who have immigrated since the 
census); Portuguese, 8,602 ; Hawaii-born foreigners 
7,405; Half-castes, 6,186; Americans, 1,928: British, 
1.344; Germans, 1.034; Polynesians, 58S; Norwegians, 
227 ; French, 79 ; other nationalities, 419. 

The total is 89,990; and of this 58,714 are males, and 
31.276 are females. 

There are good prospects of a great future for the 
country; and so far as human wisdom can forecast coming 
events, even the conflicting interests of the many nation¬ 
alities which crowd these beautiful islands seem to work 
harmoniously for the general welfare, both socially and 
politically. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 
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XL 

^ CASE OF DEIFICATION 

[The followin» t* Mucdnct mxouot oJ uc^ic oi dflmceiieui liTflughi u 
Sllr Walter EUigi's nofu c. w)u;rt in the NujLhern imkirs* a diariet of the 
Preuidsucy, on the eav cowi, aliens j-jc miSir' nonh of Uiidr.it, Mruult- 
laioni i> Ihc chid tutru \*t the Ivmhnrl (oftia^y eatkd Elifeia) 

Hurl Nandigamn is the capital of arj inland Taluk, or divhLn. In the 
S'aadjgBnuL Taluk is village called Lifigah^du, wh-r-in iv .. aiwll 
^empie dedicated tti the worship of Lakshanimrii. Every vilLage, in 
Southern India his ies tutelary village goddess* 4 nulevolont spirit, 
refraining from evil only when pcopitinttrd by sacrifices and worship ; and 
it ^ not improbable that the ^duration oi many of these had ii* origin ir. 
i-isr ^ of tlofii-inon* =uth iii the present. The tacts here urt* however, st> 
recent aa to mike iht; event highly interest in j?„ The n.imthe is abridged 
frtini a written auienun’ given ro Eli Walter by a native ofti trial.—R. S.f 

C)n the night of j si in th* year Stfd&frarw 

(January 1 , 1851), thr body of Lakshamma, wife of'Venkiah, 
brother of Chirtimamiila Subuih an inhabitant and village- 
MunsIfT (head man) of Lingilapadu, whs burned ; she was 
said 10 have died of a snake-bite, but ihe local authorities 
were ned told I the accident. Mr, Porter, the J ate Collector 
of MasuUpaeam* was ihen at Ibrahimpatam, Taluk of 
Bezparah* whm Dtgumarty Ramanah, brother of the 
deceased. sent him a petition by post, stating that she had 
been killed by ber httshand. The petition received on 
the 19th January, was referred on the 19th February ll.r 
investigation to the head police olfi.eer of Naniiigain* The 
official report, after careful inquiry, was that she had really 
died of a snake-bite, and had not been murdered. The 
late Collector also personally investigated the case. Before 
him the petitioner* Digum arty Ram an ah, deposed that the 
petition was not his, but had been forged in his name, that 
its statements were 1-jj.sv and that his sister Lnkshamma 
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died of a snake-bite; all which was corroborated by the 
village Munsirf. The papers were all duly filed. 

About three or four months after the death of Lak- 
shamma, some houses accidentally took fire. The cause 
uas unknown, though soothsayers were duly consulted. 
Meanwhile the deceased Lakshamma was reported to havt 
appeared on several occasions in different places in a white 
costume ; whence people gave out at once, according to the 
Hindu belief, that she was metamorphosed into a devil. 

Soon after, a person, as if inspired by the Deity, declared 
that Lakshamma had become a goddess, that it was she 
who had set fire to the houses ; and that if temples were 
erected and consecrated to her, and festivals celebrated in 
her name, she would cease to hurt and would promote the 
welfare of the villagers; if not, she would set fire to the 
remaining houses. This being unheeded, certain straw- 
stacks were set on fire. To escape such calamities the people 
determined to comply with the request. Ganichirlu. the 
person inspired, declared that temples must be erected and 
dedicated to Lakshamma, Akkammah. and Scctama ; and 
three idols representing these goddesses should be conse¬ 
crated in the pagodas. Lakshamma, on being asked re¬ 
garding the forms of these idols, replied through Gana- 
charlu, that slit* had in a dream instructed a sculptor at 
Condapilly how to make them, and that the villagers should 
bring the idols into the pagodas with tom-toms, and sacrifice 
goats and buffaloes to her. Some of the villagers going 
to Condapilly found to their astonishment three idols ready 
at the sculptors, who, when asked, said that Lakshamma 
appeared to him in a dream, and promising to assist him in 
every way and to bless him with a son. told him to make 
the idols in this particular form, to be delivered into the 
hands of the villagers. This he did. 

Since then, festivals have been celebrated ever)- Friday, 
and attended by as many as 4. or 5,000 persons. They 
rvm.iin there the whole night, when Lakshamma, through 
Gan&ch&rlu, declares publicly the wish of each individual 
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and also directs him for obtaining- it to undergo certain 
penances, such as going round the temple for 5 or to 
weeks, etc. A few ol Lakshamma’s votaries had un» 
doubtcdly obtained their desires, and several persons under 
the influence of evil spirits had been freed ; whereupon men 
afflicted with various diseases flocked to the pagoda of Lak¬ 
shamma ; and festivals were (and are) celebrated with un¬ 
abated splendour, from Wednesday' to Friday. Crowds 
come from all quarters—Hyderabad, Cummum Mattu. 
Xailakonda, Bhadradri. and other places in the Nizams 
territories, and also from Bunder, Ellorc, Kykalorc. Good- 
avada, Bezoarah, etc. Barren women, persons deprived of 
the use of their limbs, or afflicted with other diseases, come 
to LingaJapadu for these festivals, and, bathing in the well 
near pagoda of Lakshamma t prostrate themselves in 
their wet clothes in an apartment in her temple, while one 
of the attendants there sprinkles saffron water over them. 
Thus prostrate they remain for 4 or 5 hours, directing 
their thoughts fixedly on Lakshamma. Each becomes en¬ 
tranced, and feels as if some supernatural power were telling 
each one whether his or her expectations are to be realized 
or not. In proof ol the former, Lakshamma, during these 
trances, places in each one’s lap either saffron, a fruit, or a 
small golden idol, the last omen being considered the most 
propitious. Owing to these proofs of her supeniatur.il power, 
too or 200 individuals thus prostrate themselves in the 
pagoda of Lakshamma every Friday night. It is generally 
said that the prayers of Lakshamma’s votaries are rewarded 
by the accomplishing of their objects ; but not a single in¬ 
stance of a blind man having recovered his sight, or a barren 
woman being blessed with children, is adduced to attest these 
supernatural powers. 

Some females of rank and distinction in the Zemindaries, 
in the Nizam’s dominions, who were under the influence of 
evil spirits, etc., having Ixithed in the well, and performed 
the required penance, found in their laps saffron, fruit, golden 
idols, etc. They thereupon presented Lakshamma with 
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rich clothe, golden ornaments, etc. Even' Friday more 
than loo Rs. are collected in the pagoda. Lakshamma 
has ordered a stone temple to l>e built, and a tank to be 
dug near it. The pagoda has accordingly been erected 
at a cost of 5000 Rs., and the idol representing Lakshamma 
is consecrated in it; and the people have already 
commenced to dig a tank. lakshamma says, through 
Ganichdrlu, that those who Lithe in the tank when 
completed, will not only be relieved from evil spirits, but 
also from all diseases, and b.irren women will be blessed 
with children; but the truth of this assertion has still to 
be tested. The spot where the l>ody of Lakshamma was 
burned is named IhuulAru, or sacred earth. Her votaries 
take a liandful of it 10 keep as a relic, and they place a 
little of it on the foreheads of sick children, and of those 
possessed by evil spirits. From the BandAru having been 
thus taken away, a pit was formed, ten feet deep, whence 
issued a spring, which filled it with water. Phis is held 
sacred and of extraordinary virtue, and is carried away in 
great quantities by the ryots, who sprinkle it on crops in¬ 
jured by rain or inundation, in the belief that it will repair 
the damage done. 

Lakshamma declares, through Gan&chftrlu, that she did 
not die from a snake-bile, but was killed by her husband 
with a dagger, that the fact was wrongfully concealed, 
and that she has cursed those who bore false witness in her 
case, devoting them to grow mad and roam over the world. 
There are no means to prove or disprove this matter. 

Lakshamma generally appears to some of those who are 
on their way to Lingalupadu, like a Muttaida, or woman 
whose husband is alive ; and after purchasing glass brace¬ 
lets from them (if they have any), puts them on and goes 
on her way, saying, that she is proceeding to the Krisma 
and Godavery to perform ablutions, and will return 
within eight days. She requests them also to tell this to 
her brother-in-law, Chirumamilla Subiah. After walking a 
few paces she suddenly disappears, whence the travellers 
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conclude thai she is Lakshamma, and tell everyone so, In 
confirmation of this, Gandchuriit, during the turfed r } f her 
absence from LjngSlap&dii, does not play his part, nor is 
any answer given to the votaries of Lakshainma: but after 
the time specified by her, things take their former course, 
fianididrki comes into play, the festivals proceed, etc. 
Last March splendid festivals were celebrated for 10 con¬ 
secutive nights, and people from a radius of 2 CO iniltf^ 
attended, some offering sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, etc,, 
while others made presents of money, women's clothes, < Hua- 
meiotfe etc, Many talk of their desires having been fulfilled. 

C him mantilla Subiah. brother-in-law of Laksfoouna, 
distributes alms to the poor in rice. ir. t of the giii^ made t- 
her even’ Friday. 

[After this follow* a trhrwktfett of a poem retaung to batata mma. I 
abridge it from the 00: u m tir Walter* isuls-hook* by a nauvt derta— 
R, 5-3 

My sister-in-law (says Lakshamma) one day fell out with 
me, and bursting into team* resolved on my destruction* 
To effect this she, a few days afterwards, told my husband 
(Yenkia} that 1 intended to give my only daughter in 
marriage to a man I had chosen, ,md to live with them 
separately, .taking with me my portion of the common 
property. My husband, hearing this hike and disgraceful 
affair, sighed deeply, and looked angrily at me, and 1 feared 
that his ill-suppressed fury would cost me my life. 1 was 
extremely grieved at his having so hastily resolved on 
vengeance against me. Strange to say, all the family, 
except my eldest brother-in-law, conceived a hatred against 
me. “ Oh it b impossible/" said my consort, to his 'eldest 
brother, “ tu sound die heart of a woman I She does not 
distinguish a good from a bad thing: but on the contrary 
is ready to commit any crime.’ I saw at once that this 
observation was directed ;igamst me, and I thought of com¬ 
mitting suicide as an escape ; but on further consideration 
1 abandoned my resolve, because suicide would bring dis¬ 
grace upon my family, and make me incur ihe displeasure 
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of the Almighty. Meanwhile, my husband told his eldest 
brother, that in future he should feel little nr no love for 
me ; that 1 should be at once turned out of the house, and 
sent to my parents, for having determined to give my only 
daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, ami to live 
separately. On this, my eldest brother-in-Uw guessed that 
some evil was about to happen* He told his brother that 
those were merely women's worthy neither all true, nor 
trustworthy: that the domestic attain* of the Kammu “ 
people * should not he published out of doors ; *ind that it 
was beneath his dignity to form so rash a resolve, which he 
Inrgged him to give up. On this, my husband said, " What 
nonsense is this? If this become public* a great stain will 
lie put on our family, 11 In vain my eldest brother-in-law 
reasoned with him; 11 My brother believe me," said be, 
1 the mind of a female is that of a Riikshasi; f females 
should neither be abused nor beaten," While thus trying 
in various ways to pacify my husband s wrath, lie was 
obliged to go on a journey to N a rid Eg am. 

The third night after hb departure all the family 
assembled and conversed secretly ; and I inferred that they 
wire conspiring against me, taking ad van tage of the absence 
of my eldest brother-in-law. While 1 thought thus* my 
lussbami rushed into my room, and beat me with his fists ; 
then he sharpened a sword, and followed me to the place 
where l had concealed myself, fearing that Kama, the god of 
death, was come. Finding no shelter in the house 1 tried 
to escape; but he ran after me T and seized me, and dragging 
me into a room in the bouse, stabbed me in several parts 
of my body, purticularly lacerating my hands and face. 
Strange to say, not one of the family was merciful enough 
to restrain my enraged husband from stabbing me : They 
all witnessed the cruel seene, and, to the disgrace of humanity 
feasted their eyes with k. They cried unanimously, fi Com* 
here, come here, that es not the proper way. Do not eul 

Hit Aj*—-tr ur the casie af cultivator^ ate generally 

Lmgpyeti. f Fcnulu demon. 
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her: there is a sharp dagger Lake it, and run it through 
her heart with a good aim.” At this suggestion, my cruel, 
hard-hearted, and relentless husband took the dagger in his 
right hand, and killed me at one blow, at to o’clock p.m., 
on the second day of the increasing moon of the month of 
Mdgktiy in the year Sddhdrana , while 1 was hiding myseli. 
trembling, in a comer of the house. Soon after this, my 
remains were quietly carried to the Smasduam (or burning 
place), where they were burned with the usual ceremonies. 
My enemies, having thus quenched their thirst for my blood, 
consulted to invent a plausible story for my death. Mean¬ 
while, I devoted myself to the worship of Siva, and con¬ 
tinued to tender my humble services to Pdrvatf. But 
seeing that my enemies were concocting a story, built upon 
great falsehoods, regarding the cause of my death, I was 
exceedingly indignant, and began to adopt measures to take 
vengeance upon the murderer, his abettors, and those that 
had helped to hush up the murder. Soon after departing 
this life, 1 appeared to my eldest brother-in-law in a dream, 
and informed him of what had occurred. Startled at hearing 
this unexpected account, he set out immediately from 
Nandigam for his home. I appeared to him when on his 
way to Lingalapadu, and said, " Oh my eldest brother-in- 
law ! my consort, urged by the others of the family, took 
advantage of your absence, and murdered me with a 
dagger/’ At these words he was thunderstruck. Con¬ 
tinuing his journey he reached home, and, being informed of 
my fate, he wept bitterly, and said to his brother: “ My 
brother, what a shocking crime you ha% r e committed! Why. 
we arc undone! The officers of justice will come in crowds. 
My dream is perfectly verified. Even if we showered rupees, 
there is very little chance of escape ; for murder will out. 
Shall 1 lament the death of my sister-in-law. or for you who 
will be undoubtedly hanged not long hence ? ” While he 
was thus swimming in the ocean of sorrow, not knowing 
what to do, two persons named Mudigonda Viresalingam, 
and Darbhakala Guruvanna. came to my brother-in-law, and 
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encouraged him, saying, that they would prevail upon the 
MunsifF and Curnams to hush up what had really taken 
place, and give out that 1 died from a snake-bite. My 
brother-in-law, naturally wishing to save his brother’s life, 
agreed to their proj>osals, but through no ill-will against rm- 
On the seventh day of my penance, Siva appeared to me 
and told me to ask a favour. I begged of him to reconsti¬ 
tute four of the elements of my life, viz. Fire, water, air. 
and spirit, into a deity ; and to endow the fifth element, 
cart h—my dust remaining in this world—with super¬ 
natural powers. Siva not only granted the request, but 
also bestowed his blessing, promising that daily, weekly 
and yearly festivals should be celebrated in iny honour, for 
ioo years, throughout the world; and he generously 
endowed me with supernatural powers to communicate 
with the people at large, about the past, present, and future. 

My brother-in-law, my husband, and others, having, as 
I have stated, decided on suppressing the fact that 1 had 
been murdered, gave out that 1 died from a snake-bite, 
and engaged some false witnesses to make this untrue state¬ 
ment to my relatives. I, however, conveyed to them the 
real cause of my death, long before these letters reached 
them. The headmen of Lingalapadu having assembled 
together, believed die false evidence regarding my death, 
and transmitted the record to the Tahsildar,* who, think¬ 
ing the matter of no great weight, ordered a Sub-magistrate 
to investigate the case. He came to the village and learnt 
from the people generally that 1 was murdered by my 
husband ; but instead of doing justice to me, he availed 
himself of this opportunity for extortion. Urged by cor¬ 
ruption and avarice, he made his eyeballs red. and 
threatened my brother-in-law. etc., that he would injure 
them by exposing the whole truth, unless 400 Rupees were 
given to him. But the said Vlresaiingam pacified him. 
•' Sir," said he. in a humble tone, " you are a lord and a 
charitable man. It is now in your power to protect the 
• The chief native offirial of the division. 
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poor. Do so, therefore, and do not be hasty. Stay in our 
house, and there take your meals, if you please. I will in 
a few moments satisfy your wishes." That same evening, 
this mediator requested the magistrate to accept of a bribe 
of 40 Rupees and to draw up a false statement, confirming 
the one transmitted by the headmen of the village, that 
death had resulted from a snake-bite, and so drawn up as 
to leave no room for further suspicion. 1 rritated by this 
trifling offer, the sul>-magistrute immediately drew 
up a true statement of the case as a murder, on •the 
strength of what he had heard from the villagers 
generally ; and he was about to set out toXandigam, when 
Viresalingam, after a private conversation with my eldest 
brother-in-law and my husband, took a sum of 90 Rupees 
as a present to the fiery magistrate. Accepting this bribe, 
he destroyed the true statement he had prepared, and in 
its place he drew up a false one, coinciding with that trans¬ 
mitted by the village people. He submitted the depositions 
given by the false witnesses, together with other papers 
bearing upon the case, to the Tahsildar. This m«w had 
meanwhile learned the true facts of the case from some of 
his own servants; nor did he submit the report to the 
Collector* until a bribe of 100 Rupees had been given to 
him also. Thus ended this investigation. 

To return ; my parents having received a letter from my 
eldest brother-in-law. falsely stating that i had died trom .1 
snake-bite, contrary to the dream which told them that 1 
had been murdered by my husband, began to entertain sus¬ 
picion regarding my death, and questioned the messenger 
who brought the letter. “ Please tell us," said they.what 
part of her body was bitten ? Where was she ? And 
what was she doing then? What were the last words of 
our darling daughter ? And who were attending on her 
at the time of her death ? In short, inform us of all the 
particulars of her death.” Thunderstruck at these un¬ 
expected questions, before a crowd of people, the messenger, 

♦ The English chief of the district. 
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humbly folding Ills hands, said, with a trembling voice: 
'* What can I say ? To tell the truth, Lakshamma’s husband 
ran a sword through her body, and so put an end to the 
life of your darling daughter." " Oh! virtuous gem! M 
exclaimed my parents and others, “ you have been relieved 
from your troubles, you have left this transient world. Oh. 
we hope you are now in the service of Parvati!” Thus 
my parents continued their bitter lamentations, when I 
said, through Ganachlrlu : “ Oh. my father, why should you 
all weep for me ? The human frame is not everlasting! 
It is said in the sacred books that honour should he 
secured even at the expense of life; for life is short, but 
honour is everlasting as the sun, moon, and stars, studded 
m the concave heavens. You know the sacred books say 
nothing false. 1 have lost my life, to preserve my honour; 
my fate will be highly praised by succeeding generations. 
Cease, then, to mourn for me ; put away my memory ; and 
live happily. Listen to me. my old father,** 1 continued. 
' I fell a victim to the vengeance of my mother-in-law's 
parry, by the sword of my husband, after experiencing 
innumerable and unheard of difficulties in my father-in- 
law's house." My parents having thus learnt the true 
facts of my death, fell out with my husband's party, and 
went to Masulipatam to prefer a complaint in the proper 
Criminal Court and to obtain justice. But my eldest 
brother-in-law followed my father to Masulipatum with a 
bag of a thousand pagodas (3500 Rupees) and said : •* O * 
my father-in-law, it is true that we have committed murder; 
but please accept this money, and save the life of my 
brother and your son-in-law. Wc will give you whatever 
you require, if you only save him, whose life is now at your 
mercy.*’ Riches generally prevail against right, and so in 
rhis case wealth overcame my fathers affections for me, 
and induced him to join my murderers. O, God! where 
is my father ? where my mother ? and where are my 
relatives ? How disgraceful, that they did not resist the 
temptation of money! One and all forsook the just cause 
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ot their once darling daughter for a trifle of base money. 
It is rare that a husband murders his wife* even though 
she commits adulter)-. Was it justifiable for my consort to 
kill me ? Of those mdividuals that bore fabe witness in 
this murder case, through their avarice, some were suddenly 
destroyed, and their houses consumed by fire, others 
perbhed otherw ise, I then desired my eldest brother- 
in-law 10 erect temples in my honour, and to establish my 
worship. As he declined 10 do no, 1 began to trouble tm 
husband arid my eldest brother-in-law incessantly, night and 
day. Then the people assembled together and thought it 
expedient to build pagodas and celebrate festival to me. 
Meanwhile* my wonderful supernatural powers spread 
throughput the world, and a vast concourse came from all 
quarters to worship me. The sick and the wounded, the 
poor, and those possessed by evil spirits, docked to my 
pagodas, praying to be relieved from their pains. Those 
that had no children, and in short, all that had any cause 
for complaint, had recourse to me for help, I accordingly 
cured tin sick, and blessed barren women with children : 
and I sat is tied generally ilie wants of the people, and ac¬ 
complished their desires. 0! ^People I if you say that 
Lakshamma was not killed by her husband* happiness of 
the next world wil] tlee from you; if you sa\ that this 
poem was composed through party spirit, it wilt be like 
the crime of killing a cow at Benares , and il you declare 
that J died from the bite of a serpent* the whole world will 
be filled with sins. Be assured of aii these facts, and con¬ 
duct yourselves as you ought. What honours did the 
Tahslldar and the sub-Magistrate gain by receiving bribes 
of 100 Rupees and 90 Rupees respectively ? What advan¬ 
tage did the false witnesses get from their bribes ? What 
dal mv parents gain, after receiving thousands 01 Rupees, 
by relinquishing the cause of their daughter f Nothing hue 
suspicions, imprisonments, disgrace, and loss oflife, etc. 

I then desired # my eldest brother-in-law to have a 
pagoda built in honour of my name* to dig a tank and m 
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distribute alms to poor Brahmins, as also U> all others, 
indiscriminately. Having iM me that he would comply 
w[th my desires. he cOttsdied his brother on this point. 

I,iti not."' said my husband, with H$ fiery disposition, 
-meddle with me. I have heard enough of ail your 
desires. But you may yourself do whatever you like/* 

[ The poem is Mftymj>telc—&+ S.j 

Three years after these events, while investigating 
abuses in the: MasolipaUim district, I found the belteJ 
of the people very’ general that the woman haa been 
murdered, and that the case had been hushed up through 
the venality of the native police. The reputation of the 
goddess Lakshamma was firmly established. Her spirit 
had appeared to many females of tin district, of undoubted 
respectability, some of whom t saw and questioned, I found 
them firmly persuaded of the truth of what they thought 

they had seen. 

Great numbers of votaries still Hocked to the temple of 
the newly-deified goddess, and rich gifts poured in from 
distant pUces. Probably the story- of the murder was not 
without foundation. The native public servants were then 
notoriously corrupt, and both the Sub-magistrate and Tab sib 

,ir referred to were, in the course of mv inquiries, dismissed 
fo r o u m ere us acts of malversation. The Ganich iri. a p i Mit 
censor, one of tht village functionaries in the old municipal 
instil minus of she country. no doubt turned the popular 
belief to Ids own advantage.—[W. E.] 


XI U 

Caste Factions, 

nrtris iw>tc was written m 18:9.— K. S*] 

The majority of the castes in the southern Mahr.itta 
country* an- of the Lingayei persuasion. They are the 
chief agriculturists, traders, and mechanics, and arc 
possessed of ,;reat wealth and influence, yet they are 
constantly opposed and annoyed by a small caste called 
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Huttgars. a name derived from a Cmaresc word, signifying 
animosity/* Insignilkant in. numbers, they earn consider¬ 
able profits by their trade as weavers, Whenever they 
,ire in the same village with LingsyetS; a quarrel is sure 
to ensue, which often ends in one party moving away 
and building on a spot by themselves; but such Is die 
tenacity and obstinacy of the HuEtgars. that they often get 
the better of their adversaries. 

TBfi town of Gaduk-Rettgcrry, in the Dummul Taluk, is 
rht place whuri: these tw<> factions are found in the greatest 
torcc, though scarce ft trading village in the district is free 
from the dispute* Each is in fact two towns. Wnkappbh* a 
loan* r Desaeof i lummul. permitted the Hangars to establish 
a separate common k)v> wing to one of these caste feuds ; ;md 
they built BetiggLrry. about half a mile from their former 
residence. Thev have since grown in prosperity, till now 
they exceed in wealth and numbers the rival corporation, 
which has fallen off in latter years, Th- dispute, however, 
eomimies, anil as several Huttgars still remain in Gaduk, and 
as the headman of the town and several cultivators residing 
in Beitgerry am Linguyets, every year some explosion takes 
place, generally connected with religious observances, or 
the treatment of the priests administering them. 

In . i£iS, the hrs[ year of the British rule, Kaguppfah. 
Besae I Ns^wlg ovd, happened to be passing through the 
town of Gaduk on horseback, accompanied by a rich 
I luttgag trader, in a hackery, or carriage, drawn by 
bullocks. Mow neither of the contending castes wHl 
alltm the other to pass through their bazaars, except on 
foot, and then generally with taunts and abuse The 
Gaduk men sebed thb opportunity of insultiug tht Hutt- 
gars. Surrounding the carriage in a tumultuous manner, 
they asked him hmv lie dared defile their bazaar; .ind, putting 
a boom into his hand, ordered him to sweep away the 
pollution, nor would they allow him to pass till he actually 
tried to sweep. The Huttgars revenged them solves for this 
insult at the ensuing religious festival, at a village Hear 
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Badama. an occasion when both castes assemble in great 
numbers. They denied the right of the Lingayets to appear 
in procession, with their *' Chelwaddee," a servant carrying 
a bell and large brass spoon as their insignia; and when 
their priest appeared on horseback in the procession, he 
was severely beaten and driven away. For two years the 
Lingayets vainly tried to re-establish their right, but 
not with much success; and during the two last they have 
ceased to attend this festival, though it constitutes a grand 
mart for the articles in which the traders deaL The Huttgars. 
however, were at no loss, for they both established shops 
themselves and brought traders to supply the rest. 

To return to Bettgerry. Soon after the above outrage, the 
Lingayets billowed suit by attempting to parade through 
Bettgerry the chief priest of their sect at Dummul, but the 
lluttgars drove him back and broke his palanquin. 

In 1824. some of the Lingayets declared they would leave 
the village ; but the Government refused to give them per¬ 
mission to build new houses. They, however, persisted ; 
and. carry mg away their old houses from Bettgerry, they 
built a new hamlet near Gaduk, which they called Shapoor 
where they continued to pay the taxes at which they had 
been assessed in Bettgerry, 

From this period the mutual bad feeling seemed to in 
crease, but nothing serious occurred till 1826, when the 
Huttgars, having carried their sacred books in procession 
through the town, the Lingayets of Bettgerry declared they 
must have a similar ceremony. Their attempt was, how¬ 
ever, opposed by violence; their priest was beaten, and 
their party dispersed. They immediately complained to 
the Government, and both parties were ordered to suspend 
all such observances till the matter was settled. The 
Lingayets, feeling themselves the weaker party, shut up 
their shops and houses, suspended all their employments 
and business, and, going outside, encamped with their 
families in the plain. There were upwards of 200 tents, 
and they remained there full 3 months, in spite of all the 
efforts of the public officers. 
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The Huttgars now showed the full force of their 
animosity. Weavers, and acquainted with no mechanical 
art, they did all the work of their neighbours outside. For 
they went to the oilpress, and themselves expressed the oil 
from the grain. They set stalls in -front of the shut-tip 
traders' shops, and retailed grain, and all kinds of goods, 
for which their weaving habits, and the prejudices of 
caste, particularly unfitted them. When the Amildar 
objected to the fields lying waste, they offered to pay the 
rents. At length, the officers of Government, with much 
difficulty, effected a composition. The Lingaycts agreed 
to return to their homes, if a J ungum priest was allowed 
to pass through the bazaar in procession. It was known 
that the Boosnoor chief priest had been in the hahit of 
coming to the place as chief Censor—an extremely ancient 
institution, investing him with the character of a public 
officer. This, however, did not exactly satisfy the Lingaycts. 
who wanted a new person with less equivocal rights. 
At last (1827 8). it was stated that the Faqueer-swamy of 
Seretty had many years ago been once allowed a passage. 
The Huttgars caught at the suggestion with avidity, and 
the Lingaycts were also well pleased ; for the Swamy is 
an old established priesthood of high reputation. The 
Faqueer-swamy came, and none were so loud in their 
welcome as the Huttgars. They tossed his " Chowrees; ” • 
they put themselves under his palanquin, and would 
scarce allow the Lingaycts to participate in their eager 
greetings. But when they reached the great Lingayet 
temple, and lodged him in the Guru-Muth or Penetralia, 
making large offerings of money, etc., they showed their 
enmity. The Faqueer-swamy has, from time immemorial, 
practised all the customs of the Muhammadans, though 
still a Lingayet; and long usage has caused this to be 
recognized as his privilege. The Huttgars had kept 
half a dozen poor Faqueers and other Muhammadans 
ready for the occasion. These now came to pay their 
respects to their (as well as the Lingayet) spiritual chief; 

• Hone hair fly-whisk*. 

NEW SERIES, VOI.. 1IT.J 
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*nd Lifter making their offerings and obeisance, they asked 
leave to hold a sacrifice. It was at once granted* 1 n an 
instant the 1 luttgars. who had tht.- animals ready, brought 
in half a dozen sheep* Their throats were cut by the 
Mussulmans, exclaiming " Rismillah 1 The offering w;ts 
made, and the rest dressed far food, and eaten in die 
Ungayet sanctum I Anyone acquainted vvith the horror 
of this sect at blood, leather, animal food* etc., in which 
th* y for exceed the Brahmins, may fancy their dismay and 
distress i but they had no redress. The Faqucer-swamy 
is an old recognized prelate, ami they had to be silent. 

The Lingayets remained quiet till 1S29, when a 
turbulent priest* named the Afavilttinoon Yedi Iyer, 
or " the priest of 63 plates,' r came to i»uduk* This name 
proceeds from the custom that, on his coming to a village, 
hts votaries must, on thr day of hLs arrival, lay out food 
for 9 Jungrnn priests,, the second for lH, the third for 
36, the fourth for 631 hence bus name. Should the 
poor people hesitate or refuse, he sits lasting till they 
comply. This priest* supported hy the Caduk Lingayets, 
who urged on their more peaceable neighbours in 
Bettgerry, prepared to pass in procession through the 
t-tr ets of the Utter place* This the Huttgars assembled 
in great numbers to oppose strenuously* The Lingaycts 
ag ain deserted their houses, and betook themselves U> die 
plain, and remained there 4 months, the priest affecting 
not 10 eat the whole lime; but still continuing in good 
bodily case* He extorted a bond from his deluded vota¬ 
ries* that they would carry him in triumph through their 
streets, or otherwise would forfeit the privileges of their 
caste and become outcastes* The matter was investigated 
ami decided by the local officers 1—only those Jungums 
who had 4 prescriptive right sh >ul.l pass through the 
streets of Bettgerry. and as this individual had no such 
qualification, be should no longer persist in his purpose* 
No attention being paid 10 this decision* the magistrate ai 
Dhurwar apprehended, the factious priest, who was 
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brought in on a cot, apparently in a piteous plight, 
declaring that, not having eaten for 4 months, he could 
not walk or stand. When, however, the magistrate 
applied to him Sanchus remedy for the cure of tameness* 
an equally wonderful recovery took place; the famished 
Juugum arose and walked without difficulty, gave up 
his bond with an ill grace, amid the jeers of the multitude, 
and vented his bile against the Lingayets of Gaduk, by 
forcing them to feed a batch of his brethren In the 
geometrical ratio above mentioned, 

A few years ago a similar dispute arose between the 
Hungers and Lingayets of MoodebuhaJ, regarding the 
right of procession through their respective streets. A 
pure hay el , or convention of 5 arbitrators, decreed in 
favour of the latter, on which the Huttgare all left the 
lowm, and retired to the surrounding villages. Then, 
watching an opportunity when the Lingayets were off their 
guartl, they suddenly appeared at the- gate of the town 
about mid-day. when the people retire from work ; and 
triumphantly parading through the bazaar, preceded by 
their insignia, quietly retired Ijefore the astonished 
Lingayets mustered to resist them. They then returned 
to tiir’ir houses in MoodebchaL Some time after, the head 
man of the Buttgars diet!, and the funeral party was 
arranged to pass through the forbidden streets. The 
Lingayets would not consent* and after much con ten tion 
the body was put down outside the gate, a great heap of 
stones piled over it; and there it has Iain tor upwards 
of 3 years, the Huttgars still declaring their right and 
determination to perform the obsequies in the usual way. 

The standard bearer of the LittgayCts, or Sivdchars, is 
Lhe Chelwaddee* with his brazen bell and spoon ; that of the 
Huttgars or KookicMrs is the Singya* Both are outcastes ; 
and the occupation of each* while bearing the ensign of his 
party, is to heap the most unmeasured abuse on bis 
Opponents* The SEv^chirs declare that their Chulw.jddee 
vras originally a Huugar* who, being reduced to great 

G g 2 
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distress and meeting with no sympathy from his own caste, 
was relieved by the Ungayets, and out of gratitude 
dedicated himself to their service. The KoolAchdrs retort 
by assigning a similar origin to their Singya. Fourteen 
years ago there resided in Ramdroog, a Huttgar, who was 
detected in a serious crime. The caste complained to the 
late Narraycn Row Appa, the Ramdroog Chief, and de¬ 
manded the punishment of the criminal. He was con¬ 
demned to death. When the sentence was pronounced, he 
offered to compound for his life by the payment of any fine 
the Chief might demand—a practice common in all native 
states. The Huttgar w’as known to be so poor, that his 
proposal was treated with derision. So contident and 
earnest, however, was he in his offers, that Appa Saheh at 
last asked him w T hat he would give ? He replied, " Whatever 
you demand."—“ looo boons ? —- Agreed."—-’ 1500?” 
—“Willingly." 

The Chief rose in his demands, and at last the sum was 
fixed at 2500 hoons, equal to Rs. 10,000. A short respite 
lining allowed, he was sent under a guard to bring the 
offered securities. He repaired to the chief Lingayet's 
house, stated his case, and added, “ You have long main¬ 
tained a vain dispute about the origin of the Chelwaddee. 

I will now give you an opportunity of setting it at rest for 
ever. Pay the price of my life, and 1 will instantly proceed 
to the Chelwaddec’s house, cat of the same dish with him, 
anti, holding his insignia, head your procession in his stead." 

The Ungayets caught at the offer, and immediately 
passed their bonds to Appa Saheb for Rs. 10,000. But the 
Huttgars, hearing of this, broke out in open tumult. At 
once, upwards of 1000 of them, augmented by the popula¬ 
tion of the neighbouring weaving hamlets, repaired to the 
Chiefs palace, and asking whether he meant to govern 
with justice, demandtxl the cause of his subjecting them to 
such contumely and disgrace. Appa Sabcb declared his 
inability’ to dispense with the large sum offered. They 
said that this should form no impediment, as they would 
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ninkc good that, or pVdtt a larger sum if necessary. on his 
planing the renegade in their hands. Appa Sabeb, seeing 
that he hud carried the matter too far, and aware rixac the 
defect ion of so large a body oJ industrious subjects would 
entail serious loss to his revenue, agreed to their demand. 
Instantly the money was guaranteed, the wretched criminal 
vs_ - iS dragged! forth by his infuriated brethren, and literally 
tom to - pieces the moment he passed the dty gate; sticks, 
stones, and missiles of every description being hurled upon 
him, so that scarce a vestige of his remains appeared 

XIII. 

A Dewak's Devotion. 

Gowda, the hrst Sir Deaae of Nowlgowd, employed 
Nagojee Norrayen as his Dewan, and the office continued 
m the family from that period (aj>. 1638) t il] the time 
of Gungappa Bi ngonaih, who served Lingappa Dusae Hakee, 
and had the whole management of his estate. He lived in 
the lafter years of the Adil Shahcu dynasty, when the 
Kingdom of Beejapoor was tottering to its fall, and the 
royal authority, insecure in the distant provinces, met with 
constant resistance and opposition. Lingappa Desae dis¬ 
tinguished himself in repressing these disorders, and was in 
consequence given the whole administration of the Nowt- 
gowd territorial paying a fixed revenue for all the ex¬ 
chequer Janus. His affairs were managed by Gungappa 
Nago ant h, In a.i>. 1691, immediately after the fall of 

Beejapoor, a chief named Omar Khun, endeavouring to 
improve (the disturbed state of the times to his own advan¬ 
tage, took post in Savanoor, The power and influence of 
th-: Dcsuc offend a vrious obstacle to his designs, arid, 
finding that he could not overcome him by force* he sent to 
propose a meeting for on amicable settlement uf their differ¬ 
ences. He secretly intended to seize or assassinate his 
rival. The Dl sac was periuadol to edine to Omar Khan's 
^unp ar Motub, and alighted outside the town, which was 
occupted by ihe Mohammedan chief. M eonwhile f howe ver, 
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the Desae's Vakeel, suspecting some treachery, sent notice 
to his master, who. finding his retinue much inferior to 
Omar Khan's force, was alarmed, and retreated towards 
Nowlgowd. The Mohammedan pursued him about 21 
miles and came up with him on the boundary between 
Morub and Firozpoor (about 6 miles from Morub). 
Gungappa Nagonath, with his small force, kept them at 
bay, to allow the Sir Desae to escape; but the enemy 
pressed hard, and continued to gain on him. At last 
Gungappa Nagonath, rode up to his palkee, and repeating 
the verse : “ Swatni ova nuta/i prana, anti lis/itati 

in&dakva —“ He who loses his life in die service of his 
lord, finally obtains the favour of Madhava," proposed that, 
as he bore some resemblance to his master, he should rake 
his place, aiid the Dc?ac mounting his horse should effect 
his escape. The latter, after some difficulty, consented. 
The Vakeel then donned his master's dress, and commend¬ 
ing his family to the Desae’s care seated himself in the 
puliee. The Mohammedan troops soon came up; the 
Vakeel was killed ; his head sent to Omar Khan; and the 
pursuit immediately relaxing, the Desae reached Nowl¬ 
gowd in safety. When the head was brought to Omar 
Khan, he noted the perpendicular line or ndm (the mark 
of the Vaishnuva Brahmins), and said that it looked like 
that of a Brahmin; and it was pronounced by those who 
knew the Desae to l>c the head of Gungappo Nagonath. 
The Desae bestowed on his family a free gift of twelve 
mars of land (about 360 acres) in Morub, which his great- 
grandson, who gave me this relation, holds to this day; but 
in the subsequent revolutions it has become burdened with 
a considerable quit-rent and the original sunnud is lost. 

[W. E.] 
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THE PE LA SGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

{Continuedfront Vot. III. f><xgc 25.) 

(nv H. E. WASSA PASHA AHD THE LATE SIR r. COLQUHOUN.) 

THE PKLASGIC LANGUAGE AND AREA. 

With respect to the language, Herodotus says (I., ^6), 
u The Lacedarmonfans of Doric, and the Athenians of 
Ionian origin, seemed to claim his (Croesus') distinguished 
preference. These nations, always eminent, were formerly 
known by the appellations of Pclasgians and Hellenes. 
The former had never changed their place of residence, 
the latter often. Under the reign of Deucalion, the 
Hellenes possessed the region of Phthiotis, and under 
Dorus. son of Hellenus, they inhabited the country called 
Istueotis, which borders upon Ossa and Olympus. They 
were driven out by the Cadrneans, and fixed themselves in 
Macednum near Mount Pindus, migrating thence to 
Dryopis and afterwards to the Peloponnese. They were 
known by the name of Dorians. What language the 
Pelasgians used, ] cannot possibly affirm ; some probable 
conclusion may perhaps be formed by attending to the 
dialect of the remnant of the Pelasgians who inhabit 
Crestona (Thrace) beyond the Tyrrhenians, but who 
formerly dwelt in the country now called Thcssalrotis, 
and were neighbours to those whom wc at present ^11 
Dorians. Considering these with the above who founded 
cities on the Hellespont, but formerly lived near the 
Athenians, together with the people of other Pclasgian 
towns who have since changed their names, we are upon 
the whole justified in the opinion that they formerly spoke 
a barbarous language. The Athenians, therefore, who 
were also of Pelasgic origin, must necessarily, when they 
came among the Hellenes, have learned their language. 

It is observable, that the inhabitants of Crestona and 
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Placia, speak the same tongue ; but are, neither of them, 
understood by the people about them. This induces us 
to believe that their language has experienced no change. 
I am also of opinion that the Heilcnian tongue is not at 
all altered. When first they separated themselves from 
the Pelasgians, they were neither numerous nor powerful. 
They have since progressively increased, having incorporated 
many nations, barbarians and others, with their own. I he 
Pclasgians have always avoided this mode of increasing 
their importance, which may be one reason probably why 
they have never emerged from their original barbarous 
condition.” 

Herodotus further calls Antamlros a Pelasgian city: 
“ Croesus moving over the plain of Thebes, and passing 
by Adramytium and Antandros, a Pelasgian city, left Mt. 
Ida to the left and entered the district of Ilium." Again, 
describing the auxiliaries of Xerxes • ».c. 464, consisting 
of 1200 vessels, the estimated number of the fleet which 
invaded Troy, he " suites that the Cyprians by their own 
account were composed of people of Salamis, Athens, 
Arcadia, Cythnus, Phoenicia, and /Ethiopia; that the 
Lycians descended from the Cretans, and took their desig¬ 
nation from Lycus an Athenian, son of Pandion; that the 
Dorians of Asia were originally from the Peloponnese; that 
the lonians. when they inhabited Achaia, b.c. 485, before 
the arrival of Danaus and Xuthos. were called Pelasgian 
JEgealtans, but afterwards lonians from Ion son of Xuthos ; 
and in describing the march of Xerxes.f that the 
Athenians were called Kranoi, when the region now 
called Greece was possessed by the Pelasgi; under Kekrops 
they look the name of the Kckropides; and that the title 
of Athenians was given them when Erecthcus succeeded 
to the tlirone; their name of lonians was derived from Ion, 
who had been General of the Athenian forces. For the 
same reason the twelve cities founded by the Athenians were 
called Ionian. The Crotoniatae are of Achaian origin, 

* Hoed. vii. 94. f Id. vtiL, 44. 
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ami the were once l%|a$gi, and t he Hdlespontians, 

a mixed colony of loiuans and Durians- Demaratus, in 
his reply to Xerxes, calls the Lacedemonians Dorians/' 
-Such, then, is the account of the oldest historian ; never¬ 
theless* those of more recent authors are not without their 
value, quoting, as the)' do, antecedent writers whose works 
have unfortunately been lost. Thus Strabo relates that 
the Polasgi.ms are generally admitted to have been an 
ancient race, existing universally throughout Ionia, but 
more especially among the .Euiians of Thessaly. Strabo s 
authority h Ephoros, whose works an- now lost, but who 
described the wars bet weeu the Greeks and Barbarians 
during 750 years, was a yiisripk: of Isocrates, and a native 
of Cumae in vLolia, b.c. 3^2, Hence bis opinion and 
account would be but little inferior to that oF Herodotus. 
He is of opinion that the Pelasgi were originally Arcadians 
by descent, who, embracing a military-career, attracted many 
to the iiiitii- profession by the fame that they had .acquired 
among the. Ionians arid others, thereby tfu whole tribe 
acquired otle an-! the same denomination. Strabo * also 
refers to the two colonies of them in Crete, mentioned in 
the conversation between Ulysses and Penelope \ 

AXXtj oi .lAAttt yXivtJ^a fitfuyfuin jf T *** /.ill* "A^Wew, 

-i-K; k. i, rt TfH\Vki&*i iwi fi lltAuu yu/ 

That part of Thessaly lying between the mouth of the 
PeneUH and Thermopylae, as far as the mountainous region 
of the Pindus, is called the PeSasgktii Algos, because in¬ 
habited by Helasghns. Jupiter is also there called Ldasgbm. 

XiZ Jin Xu&pi inn ^thuryixl. 

Marsh draws attention to Thrace being the original seat 
of Greek song and kihle* Thnmyris, who challenged the 
M uses. was 4 Thracian- So was Orpheus, and so Musaeus ; 
and the Cabinan mysteries were celebrated in SamoihiucLi, 

* S-v'lax'i Periplus, Geo i Ye*; Script l Min : Tiadrion, i, 27; Sifjho tl 
47 * ; Ld. 11, 594, 
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before ihe existence of tin: Delphic oracle. Hence he 
hi atHitdiry that Thrace was the first country' in Europe in 
which the PdasgJ established thmnfcekesi and whence they 
pushed forwards. Whether the Pelasgi extruded the 
Scythians* nr the Scythians the Pdasgi, is immaterial. 

And Hesiod says: 

Jun.ViiTpr tfiij-fm t* 11 (Ani+yifV * rijmraf 1 if*r, 

lit Homer, and Hello! are synonymous; for he 

calls the people round Dodoria by this tiiimc. and describes 
them as lying- on the ground, with unwashed feet 
Strabo describes the IMabgi us driven into Euhosi by 
the Lapitluc, and now settled in the Ptlasgian plain, where 
are Larissa, Getrnnc, Pheme* Mopsium, the lake of Baibe* 
Stbe Homolc, Pcllum and Magnet it; while the tribe living 
in the southern part of the Atnbraccan Gtdph are called 
Molossi. The dwellers of Pornpdi, Strabo says, were 
originally Osd, and Iftcrwards Etrusci, and Pelasgu 

^Eschylus-m his 'Suppliants,or DanaJdes/‘ makes Argos 
near Mycene ihciF fatherland : and Euripcdes in A rebels us, 
says: 

JinMrv? rJfT^rtTB tfryrtrti-si nt^i* 

'EAffiHP TtsW 

UiA'icryiHrfm 6i wntfieijfiiVon Tt> Tpit 
^iuiWt nisAfiuftii FO/iru ittVf-t,. 

Ant! cl ides relates that the first Pdasginns built in 
the neighbouring Lemnos, and that certain of them 
sailed with Tyrrhenes, son of Atys, to Italy. Such is 
the account of the Aide writers, respecting the Felnsgiatis. 
that ihose who were iti Athens, md those who wandered 
hither and thither like birds, were by the people of Attica 
called Pc Largos or Storks—evidently a false derivation, 
Paitaauiaii,quoting A cl its, writes : " The Arcadians say 
that the firs: inhabitants uf Elis were Pclasgic; but thinks 
that not Lktse alone, but others also dwelt b that district, 
and that they excelled other men in size, strength and 
martial endowments." Were these others of the Greek race ? 

Airtfir^ i‘n lliXaLTy'i,' it jjiJju'Oii'LiiiJU 1 
l ulu ^Ujiu t ar4Sw»4* r>u %fp4u> yimt * 17 , 
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Pelasgtis. when he began to reign, first Taught ihc rude 
men to wear covenAgs. against the cold showers and beat, 
and to construct dwellings. He also introduced tunics of 
pig's hide, which the weaker men still use in EuUva. lie 
also says they then lived on raw herbs, but that Pdasgus 
taught them to eat beech-nuts. This is obviously a mere 
mythical description of a savage state of society! and Is 
somewhat similar to that alluded t- by Ovid, who writes: 

11 Mutalmnt uiilioTC cibo/’ 

Pekisgus is the Epoaywus of the stock, according to 
the views of foreigners. 1 he knglish term for the Cyin- 
raig, " Welsh, " is a word unknown in their language, and 
in the Teutonic signifies ** foreign/' Thus that part of the 
Tyrol inhabited by Germans is termed Das Deutsche Tyrol, 
and the part where l tali an is spoken Das Wekche T yrol, I it 
Gaelic the Highlanders are called Alba much, and Qiille- 
daoine, Albanians and Forresters. In short, foreigners 
call many nations by other than the native name: Deutsch 
— German; Tssecli — Bohemian. Magyar—Hungarian; 
etc. Thus Pdasgian would appear to be the Greek 
denomination for the Shkypetar, Many derivations have- 
been suggested: but although these have a foundation in 
G reek .they hav e no tie in S h k y petar. [ n point of Get t here js 
no reasonabl e derival \on \n G reek , T he w ord may possihly 
be a corruptof Palesta. But if a derivation l>e m night at 
all in Gre^k, it most likely is ircXac, neighbours; and Lhen 
die denomination only dated from the establishment of 
Colonies of some other race (of which, however, there is no 
trace) in Pelasgia. This, eih nog nap hi rally spiking, would 
be in comparatively modern times, probably after the siege 
of Troy, whenever that event may have happened. Pc- 
iasgus was impCTSOJiified into the first ruler and Eponymus 
of the race. The derivation should probably be sought in 
a Sanskrit affinity. 

Pococke* in his “ India in Greece," remarks that when¬ 
ever the origin of a race is lost m antiquity , a divine origin 
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is attributed to the Eponvmtis. Mac:edon. LaodlsiKK^ 
&ardanus, Scythe* and Corinthus were all sans of Zeus, 
as Thrax was or Ana, and Hatotus of Poseidon/' T 
Niebuhr t remarks on the hdleniring effect of t tie Greek 
languages, and says that Asia Minor began to be hcllenbeil 
while at ynt few Greeks had seltfed among them. I he 
similarity between Sanskrit and Greek Latin and Gethic is 
i in questionable.' Pococke then proceeds to show the de¬ 
scent of the Pdasgi from India by explaining, from Sanskrit, 
Greek names nut referable to my Greek root, and refers to 
the Ptdasgian, which he maintains to be the Pali dialect of 
the Sanskrit. “There b, perhaps," he remarks, *' nothing 
more mysterious in the wide-spread circle of antiquity than 
the character, wanderings and original seats of the Pelasgi, 
a people vvis hi-lory has (kittled the inquiries uf well* 
informed Greeks uf antiquity, and the ingenuity of modem 
nseurdi ; * . . Ptlass^ the ancient name of the province of 
Bahar, is $0 denominated from the Felasa or Batet fnmd&ui, 
fdaska h a derivation from Pcta&a, whence the Greek 
1 * Pehi sgos ... Mag hedan ( ^ I akedon i a ) anothi r name tor 
ill! same province; Magha in Sanskrit is called 'The 
Oflkpring of the Sun :" the Maghndus settled in tin region 
then called Kiknda : Lhe&e emigrated westward in lurcu, 
collecting kindred tribes in their passage," He concludes 
after quoting Niebuhr. $ '* I will here dose my account of 
these researches, for t fet I die greater extent they assign 
to the Polasg!ah5> the more scruples they'will raise. ... It 
is not 4 mere hypothesis; but with full historical conviction 
that 1 assert, llmrt was a time when the Pdasgkms, then 
perhaps more widely spread than any other people in 
Europe, extended from the Po and the Arno almost to the 
Bosphorus, The line of their possession was, however, 
broken in Thrace; so that the chain between the Tyr¬ 
rhenians o! Asia, and the Pelagians of Argos was only kept 
up by the Isles m tin: north of tin iEgean. This latter 
doubt may be questioned for Titrate. w s-iw, w as the cradle 
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of G reek song, the country of the; Pehsgian Orpheus- li 
wotikl appear that Thtrice was* at one time at least. Pdasgic. 

” Bul m 1 lie daysof Helbnicus " (he continues) “ all that 
was left nf tins Immense race, still retaining its language, 
was siilitan;, detached and widely scatter 1 l remnants, such 
as the Keltic tribes in Spain like whom 1 hey were supposed 
to have lieen, not the fragments of a go at people. but 
Settlements formed by emigration in the same manner as 
those of thi: Greeks, which lay similarly dispersed,” When 
Niebuhr wrote, Ethnology was a new science and still in its 
Infancy* Had he written later, he would probably have 
discovered that of that numerous wave of immigration, a 
compact body of 200,000 Petasgi, still remain between the 
lake ofScodra, and the Ambraeian Gulph (of Prevesa), and 
the .Egtan, unmixed and unadulterated ■ and a large popu¬ 
lation of rfie same race in different countries outside this 
boundary, who in warlike qualities would not disgrace the 
Rajpoots and Kshetrya, from whom they are descended. 
Focockc* having exposed die absurdity of deri ving IMasgir 
words from Greek, which he compares to tracing Gaelic 
local names in England to English roots, discusses the 
derivation of Pelasgic designations as they appear in their 
Greek dress from Sanskrit, the common relative, if not the 
parent of both Pebsgie and Greek. Little is here practic- 
abb beyond giving the results of his investigations, 

The Abantes, he insists, were 3 Rajpoot rare in Majwu. 
King Pelasgos,* son of Falpc-cthon, ,s old land/' according 
to the Greeks, but in fact *' Palt-ehihon/’ the land of Pali, 
die language of Felasa* Gava was not the i~Wd jieWwj of 
Act us (who wrote ikt.\ 700) h hut Cam, the sacred city of 
FeLasa. The Oznla:, who inhabited the Eastern [>ortion 
of.Etolia. said to be so called from Ozee. the ill odour of 
thdr vestments, made of the raw hide 1 ? of wild beasts, 
were fa truth v> termed from 41 Oobhwala;/ people 
of the Qxus, That the Greek etymology of nrwrA&i^ is 
round-eyed : whereas it rs *’ Gocb-pes, Gocla chiefs, 
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goch besntj :t herd of cattle, identic with tin: present Shky* 
petar weycl; and Cydades '* Gpcik-des, 1 ’ shepherd land. 
Pccficke is perfectly right in observing^ that wheti the 
Kyklopean walls were built, the Greek o! Horner was not 
in existence , and that the Pulasgian language is thus 
brought into connexion with the people who were said U 
have hulk these walh. 

\ Itne are a few Instances i — 

Cflfkltwfcl, K^wSw—-the tribe ftoffli the region nt the mouth of that jurer. 
KthBhVitKi^p»r!^— tfee Bharat chief, 

H yd-**]>-<*, 'Y^Wr*- river u( lb; Bb»c thkfe, 

Aasrin-es—^hfefr nf the MKr- of the Indus ( Sfa i ljt ) River, 

Bda*'EAWj ^bk-fe of th* Hda, JLdf the sun; 

Hd-en, snm-kbg*— Hda-de*, I^pd <d Hda. 

1 -numb &£arp6i+ 

Uaihrwtiarj.ij Ilehtit, HpttvOOtl—people inf Hehul ; n*tar*a, 

Aiut-Harricr l AtaK-lhwi*—people of ihe Aftac Land ^ 

TitftaifccH Tttnyti —people of Yalta* 

Hhili-pts, (iiAirrix—Bhif prince* 

Dad i> still a Shkypetuf name— Doda^iim (Gen* ro, a) 

^aii m, u in«uMtaui; the *ate«licd of die Indus i heaven. Kybs 
ii the paradise of the Hindus* 

Hrrj-eul.efi, —Hcri tribes' diictu 

Lts+poi, —<'iriefrii of I*£su 

Sm-wan i-cn*, Lippi 

Arjidiaism, "'ftpy'Jt - ■Argh'^iriai, A|>joAif ijilubittii^ of Ar^bili 
Akk:ithu r 'A^-rjjiL R.ihun, Klicran, 

Asitndin-t^ AtisWir«■— 1 non-Sniilhi;*US* 

In Afghanistan :— 

PtDil, rufl-Jt—Sail range. 

P-Xmaitf Liirjt^—fiord»-T. 

TalUtr in die Hifu .r — People f the border—TfftXaixc, 

Ac-HokW*, ^tX^bs—waiti of 1 Ion- 
Anti'-thtts, *A, —rivu of the Arac Land 

KirktHcha, 

(ianptB, r^ ' itrt—the Hindu Mart 
Thr^Kalia. 0*«TTtqA,T—land «f Shah 
1 ’nr- Sab Sbnti m Afghanirtii 

Sr^Tga, —b”. ~- 01 "he trsiru^c-r 

KcjMt(aiE» r doMinatis, Vm«—the Hot?c tribe. Hcpairra, 

ChkOMlros, Ap&nr**— chicri of l he limns—dm-Lpcs- 
Doi-Mex* the rivtf and the gnat Tmiimtain m Cntdttmr-— 

Eiti-nhi, ^EJuirnt—i Tarar inbfi, supplanted nnd enslaved by the 
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Kjsnrifuur^—from Kb rtdahnr—>.iWu ijj-k ; Kami, (I I sari—count!? of strum?. 
H.irwai\ 'lfi^'^c-5— Knud 4 lor. country of I lie Huro tribes. 

H hat's—Ikuth of the Raj] >uLs- fin liCtediLuy office; the Chartms fife the 

bards of the QtttL 
Htcr.tbfliirf—holy saint—#%. &n 
Centime, so called Lv I'imLif— CimdLuroi, 

K j Uj- poor, \ Ttf&ifM ■>!, K ; W-c-e K u^m. .11, L -ii n j luya, r ., t ta, 

Bfilixda, [teoprle of Bald—Dts-BhriliaKS, <kof=jniW^ 

I 'i*.vbcm, djinx-.u^ Cabulf Gajiat, 

Cim a, ’Airapvrti’ia. He*p**iM!tx, If^oiyro—chiefs of Hcgaland, 

Apart from Pocockes geographical theory that the 
Pdasgt were Rajpoots, who arrived in trH>es from various 
pans of the Indian continent. the exam pi e$ he: gives show 
the connection between the Sanskrit and modem Albanian 
or Shkypettr, and place that language in the Aryan map, 
Bui this does not show dint their arrival was antecedent to 
that of the Greeks. Though many of their words may be 
interpreted by Shkypetar, they cither have not ;i mot 
in Greek, or a fake derivation is attributed to them by 
seeking it in that language* whereas a more appropriate 
meaning can be found for them in Sanskrit, Of this, 
Kyklops ss the most striking instance, and shows how 
superadded poetical myth has distorted the real signi¬ 
fication of the word, Shkypetar must not therefore be 
interpreted by Greek, hut by Sanskrit, This being so 
becomes strong evidence that the Homeric poems were 
first sung in Pefcisgio, and subsequently translated into 
Greek, by the successors ol tbc PcLisgic bard*. Although 
the original archaic Greek has not survived, its existence is 
obvious by careful observation rtf the changes, which it has 
undergone, by tracing them backwards from the lost classical 
author to Homer and Hesiod, 

Recent History of the Efeirots and Greeks, 

Returning to more modern times, it h seen that 
the Pdasgic family always hol'd itself distinct from the 
Greek race, as \ i erode ms said it did in ancient Limes, 
neither sharing its sympathies nor its aversions. 
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Qn the return nf the Epeirntes from Italy, in 274 B.c. P 
Tyrrhrn defeated Amigonus, anil became ruler of Maccdon 
and tht Hpeirps combined* though on his death the former 
revolted* and Alexander, son of Pyrrhus, now their king* 
declared war. From this epoch there followed an alternation 
of union and disunion between the two people, of greater or 
Starter duration ; but neither had recourse to Greco: w ilh 
a view of annexation or of alliance. 

When the Romans, irritated by Perseus, declared war, 
no application' was made to the Greek republics for- aid. 
This proves, that the alliance which had existed under 
Philip, by his, admission into the A mphictyotiir Council, was 
purely personal and political. This had ceased with his 
death. 2nd the prior state of things hud resumed its sway. 
On the other hand, the Epeiroles and Illyrians, who were 
Macedonians in nice and tongue, driven away by the 
/Eolians and Ionian*, rushed as one man to the aid of 
Perseus, anti we re involved irt the common ruin which 
followed the defeat of Pydna. Macedonia was divided into 
four provinces, under Roman supremacy* while the Epeiros 
wa* devastated. Us inhabitants reduced to slavery, and its 
rukr. Gentlus, carried to Rome 10 adorn the triumph of 
the conqueror. Later, Greece shared the same fate* Tin: 
Romans destroyed its dependence, and annexed it to their 
empire. It was, moreover* despoiled of its wealth* and of 
those excellent works of art which have* even 10 the present 
age. impressed the stamp of its genius on posterity. In the 
time of AureHan. the Goths subdued the kingdom oi the 
Bosphorus* plundered the cities of Bithynm* ravaged 
Greece and lllyricum, pursuing their conquests till stopped 
by Constantine the Great. Strengthened by dveir country - 
nun. they fmallv overran Thrace* and settled in it. b rider 
Alaric* they desolated Greece in A*n, 396. In the reignef 
Justinian, the Huns, or Bulgarians, or Volgarians, a 
Turanian flace T in a.d. 520, extirpated the inhabitants, and 
wasted the dwellings of Greece* crossing die Hellespont in 
two gangs, and penetrating to Corinth by 1 hermopylae. 
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Theirs ware, however, not wars of conquest, but of exter¬ 
mination ; they slew all who were useless as slaves, of whom 
on one occasion they carried oil j 20,000, Their cruelties 
created a panic. They impaled and Hayed alive their 
captives, without distinction of age or sex; suspended 
them between posts, and beat them to death with clubs; or 
enclosed and burnt them alive in large buildings, with such 
^oil and cattle as they were unable to carry off—a prece¬ 
dent fur their descendants, the modem Bulgarians, The 
Greek urea was not desolated once, but repeated tv, by such 
exterminators. From that catastrophe Greece has never 
Wn able to recover; nor have its few periodical Joshes 
during the supremacy of the Byzantine Empire, by which it 
was absorbed, been such as to justify its former repufatfcnu 

Divided into two provinces, Adiaia and the Peloponnr , 
it was frequently ravaged by the Goths, the Bulgurs, and 
ihv Byzantines themselves, and it was dragged with the 
latter into’ the mosr abject decadence. Upon this state of 
things cainc die Crusaders, who split it up, according to die 
feudal system. Into small fiefs, which they ruled with the 
severity of the then sums-barbarous YVi^sr. The cup of Its 
bitterness was full 

Fate of the Greeks. 

The Byzantine Empire* already shaken to its foundation 
by the barbaric inroads of the Goths and Bulgare, and its; 
own vicious internal administration, now fell a prey to the 
Ottoman Turks. The sentiment of nat it nudity was ex¬ 
tinguished, and nothing remained but religious fanaticism 
to separate the Vanquishers and the vanquished. Assimi¬ 
lated to the other Christians of the Empire, they applied 
themselves to trade and navigation* and settled down as 
tranquil subjects of their new' rulers, with religious hatred 
for an insuperable barrier to their amalgamation. The 
dation of the classic Greece by the marauding hordes of 
the north, destroyed the small remnant of the Grecietred 
Pelasgbns in the Pel open rtese. Attka and those islands 
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they had won from the original PeJasgi. Cultivation in 
the Morea was destroyed, and it became a deserts Tne 
landed proprietors, who lived in the country, were either 
murdered or carried *<fi as slaves by the raiders, or lied for 
refuge to the fortified towns* Such of their slaves as 
escaped to the fortresses returned on the retirement of the 
invader, and succeeded to the vacant possession of their 
masters. These are the progenitors of the present so- 
called Greeks* whose servile origin history places beyond a 
doubt, while those Albanians who have emigrated at a 
later period are the descendants of the Iree Pelasgi* 

Under the Byzantine Government the Country obtained 
comparative rest, and another race dn-scentled from the 
hills t'.i occupy the vacant possession, not as an agricultural, 
but as a pastoral people. These were the descendants of 
the pure uiutajXfd Pelasgi* v ho, w hen previously established 
in their former =eats, on more than one occasion, caused 
the Byzantine Government considerable trouble by their 
rebellious conduct and assumption of independence. The 
1 mperiul author, Constant in e Porphyrogenitus, writing \.ik 
says, u rdtra ij ‘EfC\d<$ re nrftl tj irtXonrowtjtTOs ViTO rrp th’V 
* PafLCtZav cray^Vij t* tycVcTO olSe SovXour avr iktvtfeptw ywitrOai 
'EX^Tjthj 5 « rriira 7) X^P a * ai yiycjvt ficipfiapo^ ore o Xot* 
/UJfoS tWaru? S'aaaj-' <j 36 uxtT 0 rip OtltoVjU.Ejnji', o njvtKa Kmi- 
tfrarrlmt o rij? Koirpuif hr&vopavi ra enojjrrpa 7% t^'v'Pmpduot' 

dpy-Tji. Thus It appears that under the reign of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, the whole of Greece and the PdoponneSC 
was drawn into the Roman net. They became slaves 
instead of freemen, and the whole country' barbarian, as if 
a pestilence had battened on the universe. These barba* 
rians, however* were formidable enough to compel Irene 
to send an army to check tbe'r aspirations for indepen¬ 
dence. In a,d, S07 they made another attempt. Under 
Theodora, widow of Michael 111 ., they were: reduced to 
obedience. In the interval* however* Constantine Porphy- 
mgenitus records that the people of Mount Taygeius, and 
of die Valley of the Euiotas* liad exterminated the last 
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remnants of thrr Sjmrun, Laconian, and Helot races, and 
assumed complete independence, though forced to pay a 
nominal tribute. In 920-944 they were subdued by the 
Byzantine troops, their cattle carried off, their children 
enslaved and themselves subjected to a substantial tribute* 
This was afterwards reduce!, and Lhey were allowed to 
choose their own chiefs. 

I he Franks describe them os drtfp^Trouv dXa^oi'iKnvq x<d 
oy crej Bovra^ ovOivnjfi which means that they had no general 
sovereign, but that each tribe obeyed its own chief, a system 
inseparable from tribal polity, and identic with that existing 
among the Albanians of the present time. Blit when attacked 
by a common enemy, they confederated and chose a Captain* 
General without, however, in any respect resigning, even 
temporarily, the civil government of their own tribe or clan. 
So it was in Britain with Cassiveiatmus, and in Caledonia 
with Gdgacfts. So with the chiefs federated, against 
Troy, under Agamemnon—the Achalan League—the 
mountain tribes of Afghanistan—and the recent Albanian 
League. 

At the period last referred to, the ninth century, the 
Slavonic race had not yet penetrated into the Pclasgfe area. 
The word Tdlri signifies in Albanian " the Freemen ; 11 who. 
when pressed, retired from ihe Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
the country still bearing the designation of Illyria, to the 
mountainous country about Scodra; and when the cpito- 
mjzer of Strabo speaks of the Slavonians as forming the 
entire papulation of Macedonia, the Epeiros, continental 
Greece and the Bdoponnese, he dearly uses dial term 
abusively, for the descendants of the Pt’asginn race, which 
ever since has continuously occupied, and still does occupy, 
those districts. They never were Sdnvoman, and !mve 
ever remained Pclasgic, 

Under the Latins and their successors, the Dukes of 
Athens and the Mofca> their interneerne quarrels had no 
effect on the mass of the population. They fought 
among themselves and with the Byzantine Government. 
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Governments and their forms change, but the effect is not 
radical on the nation. 

T fie Pelasojc Area under the Gtiiomass, 

The next phase nf political existence in these countries 
was thdr subjection by the Ottoman Turks, under whose 
govern mem they remained from 14*** to 1S27, a [period of 
367 years. These new conquerors left the people to 
govern themselves* according to their own custom, 
imcrViTiing as little as possible, and then only when asked. 
Tlu municipalities collected their own taxes, the headmen 
being responsible to the Othoman Governor* The yoke 
was easy, and the burden light; Tor the Oihomans too wdl 
knew the characteristics of these people, 10 excite needless 
bitterness, by interference with their manners and customs* 
Religious faith alone sepia rated them, and the gulf was 
wide enough. Had the Mort-ots had no priests to foment 
the odium ihcolcghum, the curse of all nations and 
countries, there would have been no discontent* It 
cannot thus be denied that the Pebsgic race have continued 
to inhabit the same area* which they have never quitted 
since their first settlement* They are the only Levantine 
[ir-.iple who have maintained \br dt t : tu il m ol me *uid. 
language, against the more recent distinction of creed, for 
they are Albanians firstly, and secondly Western or Eastern 
Catholics, or Muhammadans. Physiologically considered* 
they differ from the surrounding races in the formation of 
the cram urn, The occipital region Is flat, — col loqu ia!l y they 
have no backs to their heads. The cheekbones are high 
and prominent* Their feet are small, well formed nod 
arched ; and they are cleanllmbcd^-thc characteristics of 
an Aryan or Indo-European race. The Albanian is 
plainly distinguished, even by his physical appearance, as 
hi; is ethnological ly, from the Shemitic races* 

Constantinople fell in May* 1453* Shortly after, the 
Pelasgic race—Epeirots, Macedonians and Illyrians — 
combined for the recovery of independence in a desperate 
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resistance to the Othoman yoke, Castrfotes, called Is¬ 
kander Beg By the Turkish historians, after having been 
a hostage of the Sultan, succeeded in recovering Croya, 
and his entire ancestral domain, of which ,the Othomans 
had taken possession. In the name, and with the aid of 
bis fellow -country men , he offered a stubborn resistance 
to Murad 11 and his son Muhammad if., t\vn of the greatest 
Sultans who bad occupied the Othoman throne* With the 
aid of the Albanian League, this extraordinary mail 
vanquished the Othoman troops in 22 battles. 

While Lek Chief of Dujtagiitn, Arhmits Lord of 
Castia rind Vnltona, Bos darts Chief of Ana and Yanina, 
Moses Chief of Deforce, the Thoptas, the Streslas, the 
KoukaSj the Shpatos, thr Umnas* the Angdi, and other 
chiefs and lords of the Albanian tribes had placed them* 
solves under the command of Iskander Beg, the people of 
Greece remained unconcerned, and made rto effort to 
succour the national movement of Albania, This proves 
that the Greeks, now for the third time, did not consider 
themselves of the same race as the Albanians, or as true 
descendants of the Felasgtans* 

On the; death of Iskander Beg, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the Ottoman Turks overran the whole of 
Albania, and subjugated it, as they before did the Greek 
area. Still the Albanians preserved their old characteristics 
and warlike spirit, A portion emigrated to Italy, Some 
became Mussulmans, while others remained attached to 
their former Eastern and Western Christian creeds. With¬ 
out sufficient land capable of agriculture and without taste 
for commerce, they took refuge in their barren hills, as a 
class of warriors ; and although differing in creed they 
remained united as descendants of the same nice, and took 
up arms indifferently for their new masters. For the wise 
policy of the Othoman Government had left them many 
privileges, which enabled them to retain their solidarity* 
They accepted the new state of things. The Albanian 
Pashas were still surrounded by their former tribal chiefs. 
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without reference to the distinction of creed* while all 
others not or that race held themselves aloof, and no 
longer belonged to the warrior caste. 

hi the beginning of the present century, Mustafa Pasha 
of Scutari, and 'AH Tepdin Pasha of Yanina, dominated 
Upper and Lower Albania, and acquired so great import¬ 
ance as to cause conce rn to the Force. But their rivalry 
and tyranny led to their ruin, and the people abandoned 
them to the chastisement inflicted on them by the Sultan. 
It was, however, the Klephts of the orthodox rite in 
Lower Albania who furnished Greece with her liberators. 
Itotzaris, HaraLskaki, Tscbavdla. MiauJis. Bulgaria, and; 
others were tin first who espoused the cause of Greece, 
animated by a warlike spirit, a bv^ of contention, aided by 
thit sentiment of religion which they shared with the 
inhabitants of the present Greek area. It was not a 
patriotic, but a religious war* But thdr sutccs; led them 
to abjure the Er Albanian nationality, and to declare them* 
selves, that w hich they were not by race, Greeks. Not* 
withstanding this, they still remained, as it vs ere, a family 
apart, preserving, for the most part, their language. They 
are Albanians, who are Greek subjects, but not of Greek 
race, to which they belong just as little as those Albanians 
of Italy, who hast adopted a Roman tongue, without, 
however, claiming to be of Roman descent. 

The Byzantine Empire, though In point of fact Roman, 
acquired the designation of Greek in view of its faith, 
and is a distinction from the Latin rite, after the schism t f 
Phot ins. Still the Emperors of Byzantium retained the 
Exarchate af Ravenna as Roman Emperors, So true is 
this, that the Arabs designate the Turks as 11 Roman/' 
l>emg the successors of the Roman Emperors, while the 
EntO|>eans designate as l urks all who profess the religion 
of Islam, without distinction of race, and the Turks call all 
foreigners Franks, Religious creed has overridden race, 
and dogma usurped its place, without, however, in any 
respect derogating from the fact. 
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DISEASES ASCRIBED TO MICROBES AMONG TOT BATAKS. 

W* 3ar* muda iiletsure I& inwr!in£ ths ftfllowiDfi Idler «nJ note if Dr, G. (jnihabt 
tin tie g-i tpfc bu|c-KamE$mj»Ut fll which «» specimen wu ic|rtXwiiKe?l i» faainal* in 
our Utt ia«ife The ejaiiwn or nnwtilwtf «a mshtumy u Dr, Ooalittb *W cany 
t-K-a; wt^hl. Ijb tanawian with (fail H^ect, W« iriih TO pwitt Is furill jBPlwJhaEia I 
trlicJaiu the prt^nt »mri asrl to dmw mlteathm to the TemaiAftlile Gil *>£ llj« identify 
of the Bxtak <iniwmjg irlih a rrp yyqitxtk ifl—£* ttm -nticl?—of microtomy aectwiilu^ tr,« 
Mfhjfti lltoifo medical wotkv The wnmika trf Dr. Grab oil ilo past, realty* clash wish 
nQgfciiiftm th»T may bo drawn from this cnnnni uj. i pyomlgnuj ; of UKitUl Ifimlw 
B|1 -t Bu:nl: a pvt dswhifl*. Ii Li Out iiuptohjMe thai th* iltjoOeMle BaUlfcd 1 h,HI* 

atL j bvf ttimly a ra^ue Lrarfihao Of tbo usance ibi* ihdr remote snwsiorm brought or 
^ tei | from InOi*, There wrouH tuxwcttr Ik itfhmg Laeottgramn in the 'iknu»* 
0 f * toil, i^rjeapenity tflsl&g of being embellished—« miltml «M*e 

g^aoine—by a microbe drawing WedidcK and aoiwsy have a rtraa^ affintry for each 
ortirr. M!<J arc, alrtiCHt inv=mbty frrmul mlted atom;; jsnnvliite t Indeed. if *e 

m 'tu <u;i£E I mm the Ksoont* rfCbiftt ' 11 flvpiMtk ** erpotnretit. at ihr SaJp&rim*. 

BBl deluil rri bj h5jh*0nmdiog Mh-nlific worm aft) icmu, II t-fnii very proW.h- 
Ihai KKqjubbng '■ ririUetl" natnmf, and m mndjnm Itsfer. lhe ” rm-UdoaJUfi.’ »Sltl 
ha Wf ledge of |Ug£fi*Sp <* »*««* *UI aprln be clothttl b 

ti> {_ g| bjlimor, dlffcttng enty in itjlc Am! ptitoPB from hU tnjtmm jrilb of feaihen* 

DEiB g f g ^ Vfai will not wondet al what I write now, tn a positive 
sensf. if you miwmbet whin I bare written (Thtc. EffgO ’n * 

negatiw sense, concerning Mt Cto/W* c-|iinlm «LiD&e Elu: B:i - K 
TninuSCflpt. he bronght home tram The teJtte on the phutogram 

toti sent me, do not speak of «tivtog gerass as tfre cmie of fot 

die *Ws the left end of the illustnited page, are ntMh»ng bui x nuri- 
KRiEQl senes of raagic words, to4 at the r^ht end, jrou 6nd die title 
of the boot Of the chapicr liutt follows* 'fhe teat ts in iSb^-Batek, 
running ih ui; 

Foda ni hittpaan hati pigir pin | dijim ®su sapot ntphon pagar na 
lorop i dnl>ot mr®sl Johol &uutJP"> 8 I «PS«P*><M* 

Iimraoioo on (the nuimei) *e irquuc din blcsini! of >t>o wrdt 01 f*' 
f.aar for cal I rung itio ommous 'iug. togeilitr wrh the gcraJAW"' I 
ad the raia makins staff, anti lh* sliwonding i t mage, ami the Eoneral 

medidne- 
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Both the illustrated page and the manuscript you have forwarded 
to me,—and that 1 return to you this day,—treat on the fagar, to wit, 
the mighty pkyhulerium of the Batak people's belief. Properly rpeskiog, 
the pagnr is a tutelar genius, but the objoct or the preparation Ire resides 
in, bean also his name. Sometimes the /agar is found, sometimes he b 
made, anti every Pesgar has a symbolical name. The title of the Bauk 
manuscript runs thus: 

I’oda ni | juirmasak ni pa J gar daro maisija Sadoli. 

Instruction for | preparing the ftignr J.tn.s. 

The book, that lias lost the last part, contains now : (t) an Introduc¬ 
tion. (j) the Instruction named in the title, and (3) seven Instructions 
for preparing dnTcrcnt kinds of pagars; ami there is nothing to be found 
in it about disease, or the cause of disease. The illustrations in the 
manuscript have nothing to do with the Test ; they are specimens of 
Batak decorative art, and so are, too, the figures on the photogram. 

At far as »ny knowledge read*** there is nothing that can be alleged in 
favour of “ the statement that the Batik* attribute some diseases to living 
germs.'* 

Yours faithfully, 

Leiden, Jan. nth 189/. G. J. GraoHUIE. 


AWr on the Tobe-Baiak Codex Bibrajanus* 

By G. J. Grashi-k, D.LL., 

lector of the Sundancse language in the Leyden University, and teacher 
of the Batak Language. 

About the middle of the year 1890, an intrepid Trench explorer, Mr. 
fnUs Claim, paid a visit to the table-land of S&raya, in the northern pan 
of Sumatra, inhabited by the independent Karo-Bc.taki. From Sibraya 
the residence of the Sibraytik, or principal chief in the table-land, Mr* 
Claim brought borne a very curious book, containing, besides a few magic 
figures, two drawings of considerable length. They ** scan to sheer," says 
Mr. Claim, " that the Batak pkyucians, two centuries ago, lead anticipated 
Ike modem theory 0/germs and bacilli ." • In the lapse of two months, the 
happy owner of the Batak manuscript, that 1 call Coder Sibrajanus , after 
the town where the iraok has been (bund, got the security that the Karo- 
Bataks, kata ritue many centuries tke perception up the/arasituxsf origin of 
tke epidemic plagntt? t As for the argument, brought forth in behalf of 
the astonishing assertion, given here in Mr. Claindt own terms, we hear 
nothing else than the following words: *' as is demonstrated by the Muttra* 
turns contained in a manuscript t tvkick / possess.” The phologram of the 


• '* Tbe llluitrstcd Ltodoa New*/* Sq*. u, iftai, p. 335. 

t ** U M.* 5 * JlfcmnF," No. 1*06, Nnv. 7. 1891 s “ Ik oat depoii ptaalm U 

fou|iias 4c roipnt {anUert Jo mhiJin rj«fcint|ntj." 
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two ilmwings, that less been sent to me, throws no light on the milter in 
question, because a great deal of the text h not legible. i'T-rtly since the 
Codes itEdfhaa been put into ray 1 sands, \ am able in tell in plain words 
mbit the drawings Arc. and what the accompanying text says. 

In 1 hf; Cod*.x Si&rti/u.viix, q handbook for the 1 -toftr, thus is 00 say, the 
Putak priest and phyrdcLin, arc given the drawings ifcii ate carred in the 
Jcaikn bracelet ami amulet, called w.irsi as a ring on the let! 

am*. On the miter side is carved die SiiuHjng } wr, placed in Uu: 

book on the right hand beneath the star, and on the inner side Uic 
Si&if.trrJtKi;, ittcm[ranted by various Email pugh figures. 

Mr. Chtta: has told ui in the //fattm&d Aher, trial tut** sue 

prtynUd with no 4 uwm f Awri. {tmtardiftf ait amuttt *>f WW hut, 

whilst 1 am willing u* believe tlist he is n upright rasn, 1 smut *iy that 
be ban been deceived by his fhruy, or by the fancy of another man. An 
account of same plague is not to be found ip his C<xJex, thut centum* 
various iititrocliuns for the belonging to what *c call sorcery', 3 few 
precepts regarding disease?, prayers and incantation*. The drawing? are 
the pie v Jc r&r.t.uia 0! the book,, hut there ha 00 connection between 
them and tlec other ports of the text 
Leiden, Ecb. ^fth, iSys, G, J. Gmt&iJLits, 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY A SD THE PAMIRS. 
j: t&t Editor+ftht 11 A hi aim mlustltllv Review." 

Sik,—\V tfi you allow me to point out a v ay wrong teaching of Geography 
tthidi doci not seem To have been detected at the las: /irvnrr Evenings of 
the Royal Geographical Society ? 

fitn.'iii Mnc'jcv took <rcc«ak?n lo pass a sentence of unmitigated 
severity e« the Bain-LLrimia a* 1 region of as little use to manltfryl a* 
* % a square mile of the moon or of Sirin j n lie observed Liur ” the whole 
charartOinvT f of the Fanilr* ate quite similar to thase of the parts of 
Tibet which he hail hiniselif seen, and lo Hut 14 region* of Tibet farther 
eastwards which oth-r tnvtlk'is have ^ttc tiiiroiigb. ,r 

I would limply record herein ni> rliEfeirnite of opinion »*fi itii* point. 
The Pam ha between the TiaffirAkl Mountains down to the Hindu-Kush 
atr ill J and it is very m esiary ro draw a distinction between 

them and the more derated plateaux of little Tibet, the Tnghihnxt 
Bash tnduduL I would ask General Stmchcy whether nv consirfao the 
Rok-V*i iLLurict (Kolm-Bal Valley), the Siri Lot Pamir, the Yashil-Kul 
1 r.:r., the Victoria Laic, and the bt.£ region of the sources of the \isu, 
u; n in remlhy huge rcservairt uf Epsom salts or Glauber salts T ? 

Mr, Unkdafe's paper, bw own and M ss. Litllcifatci ttptrjpca, did 
not convey rise hqitesvtm of lumen ami Weak desolation, which General 
Strache? Laboured to give. The ck. !sun of the Pamirs average. - v 
10,000 fcer: there is not a f ^ front oas Fpicir So another which u 
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impracticable. Those on the way from the Kiiyl-Art to the Ilaroghil are 
all easy, and on every one of them the native Kirghiz pasture their Hocks. 
The Baroghfl district itself is the Northumberland of this region. I 
wonder whether the meeting was really impressed with the sterility of the 
country from the fact which was pointed out by General Strachcy, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Littlcdilc “ had to carry their food with them **? 

Did the meeting, when this was pointed out, bear in mind that Mr. 
and Sirs. Littledale travelled with flocks of sheep ? Did the meeting, I 
wonder, detect the error of the statement to the effect that the party 
lost numbers of hones through want of food, M dwindling as they 
perished "? 

All that General Strachcy said was at perfect variance with all that ha* 
been written by Russians. The Pamirs, according to all accounts, arc 
not altogether undesirable parts of the "world. There is a permanent 
population of over 3,000 Kirghiz, rapidly increasing ; and in tu> very long 
time, I take it. General Strachcy will alter his opinion in the face of (acts, 
and he will be forced to admit cither that he was not conversant with 
the Russian descript sons of the Bam-i-Dunii, or that he did not adroit 
their accuracy. 

It was a great pity that Captain Vounghusband, instead of recounting 
his exjicricnetr* of last year ami letting the Society know what the Pamirs 
were like as be saw them in (Sot, entertained the Society with a visit to 
the more nigged parts of the Himalayan and Tibetan uplands, including 
a short run up to the Taghdmn Bash—regions which arc both beyond 
the scope of tbc part of the world, which, doubtless, many of the amficnce 
had expected to hear him dilate upon. 

1 would conclude these few hasty lines with the expression of a desire 
that the Royal Geographical Society would do all that lies in its power 
to teach that Geography which hi so important a feature in elementary 
education. 

If the Government will persist in remaining datk, and in pigeon-holing 
the most ordinary accounts of travel until they are of no public value, 
why, Uien, should not the Society still fulfil its mission by publishing the 
accounts diligently supplied by Russian travellers ? And how b it diat 
I, for instance, should appear to possess so much more information con¬ 
cerning the Pamirs than either General Strachcy or Sir M. 5 , D. Grant- 
Duff has displayed ? 

Yours truly, 

Robert Michell. 


RUSSIAN CARTOGRAPHY. 

To the EJftcr fif tht M Asiatic QUARTERLY REVIEW.** 

—ftlule 51adjing certain phases of Central Asian exploration recently, 
I had occasion to examine with some care the old Russian map attached 
to Mr. R. Mtchtfl's article on •• Russian Contributions to Central Asian 
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Cartography anil Geography," in the Asiatic QrasraKLY Ricyixw for 
October, jJtyr; and, in no doing, I have noticed an interesting fact, which 
is, I think, worth recording. 

JTe author of “ Warm Comers in Egypt ** tells a story of his stay among 
the Arabs, when, to arouse his hosts, he showed them an illustrated work 
on horses ; exhibiting, amongst others, a fine engraving of the celebrated 
“ Codolphin Arab." One of the Sheiks, taking this picture, and holding it 
upside down, pronounced gravely: “ Yes 1 this is a house; a very fine 
house ' ” and the others murmured courteous azseni- 

I am afraid Mr. Micheil* Siberian Map has met with a similar mishap. 
l ; or some reason or other, the transcriber has entered all the names in it 
wfud£~d*mrn t and the English and French endorsements, also up&ide-down, 
apparently indicate that this Let lias remained unnoticed. I can hardly 
imagine, however, thit Mr. Micheil had not observe! this, for North, South, 
East, and West are correctly noted on the map itself, in three languages, 
Russian, Swedish, and French, and the compass circle in the centre is also 
perfectly correct. 

Turning the map the right way up, it becomes apparent that it is by no 
means deserving of the strictures which Mr. Micheil passed on iL Begin¬ 
ning from the nonh-wrst ('• Ziewer Sapad * on the map), we find correctly 
marked: Upland, the White Sea, the N. Dwina, Anrhangehk, the I’ctchora ; 
then, tooth of these, Term, the Kama and the Volga, with Astrakhan, and 
the Lral River; to the east, the clpio of the Ural mountain.* is depicted 
with wonderful accuracy, curving away to the north-east. Then coma the 
Obi, with Us tributaries the Tavda, the Turn, with the town of Irbit. the 
Tobol, and the Irtysh ; to the east of these, the Ycncsei, with its tributaries, 
the Lower, Middle, and Upper Tengus Rivers; the latter shown, perfectly 
correctly, as flowing from Lake Baikal; further to the east, the OJenek and 
the Lena are marked; and, with the Lena, the map ends, towards the 
cast ; its boundary being somewhere about 146° East Longitude. This line 
intersects the Amur River, which is also correctly marked; and to the 
south of the Amur arc the Khingan-Ola Mountains, and the Great Wall of 
China. 

Besides these geographical details, the following races are marked 
Lapji*, Samoyeds, Bashkirs, Kirghiz, Kalmyks, Bokharans, Cherkess, and 
Chinisc ; all, except the Kalmyks, almost where they arc at the present day. 

It is evident, therefore, that this mapihnwi the forwardness ami not the 
backwardness of Russian Cartography, in the days of Tsar Boris Godunod. 

Is it quite logical to say that the fact that two Englm I travellers in 
Central Asia had bad naps, shows the backwardness of Eutnam Carto¬ 
graphy ? 

Mr. Micheil further makes Alexander Nevski and Yaroslav undertake a 
pilgrimage to Tartary, in the dgh**tk century, whereas Alexander Xevski 
died in 1263. Of course this should be tkirtonth century, but, apparently, 
Mr. Micheil has not yet made the correction. 

Th«e are other points in this paper, which one might take exception to,— 
for example, the passage where Mr. Micheil blames the meogrrness in 
result to Russian Cartography in the North, ** of the best organized expedi- 
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Ttfjm of thfl period/' the period in tpieslion being before and shortly after 
the Nofman Conquest when the Cartography cveri of other naticats* more 
advanced thin kussja,, was* alio rather meagre j— but I wPl not further 
trespass on your sjmee. 

Yours faithfully 

Cii.NBtts Johnston, 

Btxgaf Chit Strata » 

2 <'ik( Editor \ f tht “ Asiatic QqjAsmjELY Review," 

Silt*—You have obligingly sbtran mu a Setter from Mr. Johnston bearing 
cm the introductory jam of my paper on *• Ruslan Cartography," on lhe 
strength of which T mu £ hug you to allow int lo correct live error of the 
centuries. It occurs at jj. *57 in tbe Asia lie Qtf .\stilly Review for 
October, iSgi* where d^bitsemh i? obviously 4 misprint and should be 
fAirtttnth i lie fsi:iH may be mitts. I ho BiLT nos Railuf, and on the 
same yogs, 353, after 41 15*7 0 irn^tid of " adding, it ihould Atattti: 
« Mr. Jr Semenof ubsming/ etft*; and finally, N h ' nut 4 * f» tbs Creai 
Emperor to subdue dUtoitt nation s.' 1 

prom a close reading of iby text fi: well be obser^ ed iJtai p|t lhc best 
orgtmleed expedition of the period 11 did not refer to the marauding jdven¬ 
tures Eo which ! proceeded parent helically to allude. u denier net nit ions M 
which* as I said. “ did not extend beyond a two weeks’ march from the 
rdehorn to the Ksmena/" and which could not* Therefore* have been 
fruitful of any scientific results* I may* however, hare been too oh ecu re. 
hrnce Mr, JuhmWs tiiiaappreboifdtBl, 'Hie conimcatioa of my Carlo 
graph y will explain iluft, 

Iti referring :■< dmtse eiprdirinnt. trot mdudrng lh«u unde: ■' beat 
err^iTiited" I was- into a particularly addressing myself to ft pitssge in 
Truicssor Yambery's paper* January, ilvjt, p 14* Asiatic uc.vTrsu.v 
Review, whew, preceding his Ftnn-Ugriait descent from rhe Rui C), be 
somewhat magnify the importance at those expedition^ in . tder Eo htuM 
the argument Llut they ' could mol lead to important or poljrieai and 
social changes. 1 " Cue of those expeditions* as T pointed out, was mythical, 
whilst Of the o:hm- oven the Russian historian Kanunu made light 
The map which Iiasl aroused Mf* Johnston's cariosity is not ascribabte 
te BotQs GodiinuT Ike Tsar, but to ,1 Boyur CiOduunf. To comprehend 
the map Mr. Johmtou bus dune mdre right in studying L: uprido down ; 
hul if he will turn it over again, filing die L'aut on their legs, he will 
discover h:» “ note's nrtf —I hop? he will pardon the joJre SBggatai by 
kb atu-i doU-—and find that it it merely a fonimiit reproduced from a 
Rtraiiin publication, and that it is stamped with the pea i oil of Alexis 
Miihaibritcb, iftby. 

Yiiuro truly, 

ROiiLUT MtCilEU- 
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THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF STOCKHOLM- 
CHRISTIAN LA 
{Hdd in 1869.} 

JWfaa du Ctf, m: Lan:'i'e:kc* lh tctc ik fremitr fareicaie rf£ b 
section. Li Stiniitiqiie (A.), des ** Ada du kuitisms f»gri\ InttrmUwA 
da QfiiRt&ihh j t tenu tn tSBg it St&dfodm a d Chrisiuini.i” (Letdt: 
E JL Bull iStj; 1 

La kn&ur firec bundle procydc la putilicatu :i lew Antes du Canutes ne 
jKovicnl ni do mi prt nt de b \wi dcs impciMenri, L es auteurs eux- 
intjne?. cn on* toulc h bule. D'jibct J, ion* ecus qui out fail ide* cam- 
intinkitium nete* om j ms n-mlses an Secretariat,, cl piles on uiciscuivent 
on temps infini h miser le* rprtmv.-i, Quctqucs outsail ewdgent tdb- 
men! nn ont 6erit Je raauttscrit WK (ant dt nigtigentt, i|u'il 1 faJlu 
presque recompo^r Jemcmoirr. Par UL n o scakT ten! un |>^d uii temp!* 
preficux, mills Ics frals d%npre?iricin sons 1 onfidtnibiiyncnt augment 
I’cmr (]U£ echj* ma relic bicn ei regulietttiuint, j ai pnk- M le 1 J r. Hen* atm, 
oricmalistc siissl savant que modest e, qui depuia queiques snnees sur- 
vtilic les publications orientalei de la trwiwn E, J, UrilL dc Vocetqjer 
J'tinc ftfpjn too! c partly till eru de rJanpresaion dfs Aetci. M. Heicsohn a 
ttii b. bufii*- d'iicqtiiuscei A sua ticmamJc _\Ieg ilevoLr$ dc function n a ipe 
dit you vj: me man duns im pay; dLodfpHf mdiendfinL bdchc J., Secretaire 
rL-afix, diHifoic, jt fi'mn&b pu ttoiaver un - olbb^raicijr plus intelligent' 
plus s^vam, Jc lietn h. temetder id pubtiquemem M. Hciiroliii ide U 
peine qtiMl Kdi>nncpotirOMMKti bonne Hit tine entsrpriw qui sc hutuic 
crtaqne tnomcRi contrc b lef.teur cks auteur? uu but inciteiatunc. Je 
ddckre rejeier tome la re-sponsilnlttc de cc rcurd dans b jmldicatiofi ilc^ 
Aaes smr lei auteais des mem dip a im primer. Les Seaelaitc^ det Section? 
n'livanl pas remis de pToc^vcrbau’i; discussions, ccite partie drrc> 
Adcs sem fun:Aucn[ d^fectncuie* M l swi- est depuis iea iouma/s 
niticorabl'cs dc Siodtliofm ei de Oirblbnin idlcmcnt cliranlke (pie Jc rtf 
puisb sacjifier encore: difinb^c en ctabtbsaDf tuae cottej^n dunce fort 
ctendue A Ikffnt iJc ceconstkticr trs proeis-refbmi. 

(^U.ant axix aUaijuss auntpi edict j“ai elk cspOfc; deb part tk ■ pidquc* 
pmonnes milTCilbrtTfS. qut oni cu ioterfi k ameuer 1111 srhiimc dans 
nnEie camp, je les ai COlAp^tcmcni: ignMecs- Jt* aids heurcuT d'avoir eti 
rooeosiem demDntrtr aux onc T t hlirt c* cc que peut ctm que I'hospitaEm 
scundunive lOrtqu’ou ?c tiemve en presence de crecrs-umin- Qutail h nos 
Cotjgik- Ss n'onl Jamais tki c: no sciout jamau qifun mide^Ttres de 
sitautj tiaiiois dc 5n serrer U maiD- 

Cn\ he I^nsfliao, 

ifl? Vith* inUnutita- - ^ Qrjmth 

f.ti tim d/ /iWt‘^Ww .1 

iSgr 

Membon of ibr ifeur^rjnird Can(«» wSa ms f haw expfictcd ihai the dlcjjurl 
apccltsn c.{ co^dooC. m *rtb ^uUtlitc u 

loai bir nsdrml 3« the F uirf3tif >v w cl litr Cdtpai tiiiu nbuin.m luudly 
likdr IB ilc OTrtdob tkr Intv ^ r-ctc^rri miliBgt ' 7 IhtJ pruloBrjc of Or. »fc 
LuilWiX to the Jint piliTt^iirw nf tbu Cf pH&b w« u UteM* 
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XOTEii. 

Tut Crate* Rrrriftt m IjtpIa. lSgi,—Tire pop diiion of tlw wtote 4 Inrfm 

oKsertakul tip. Klittfiu tmiui j. aSp.i-iy^, • *, Adding rrgiriercd fcy Ilhjk, u t 

tribe*. the gmcnj: total h ifiJ.i 59 . 672 , 

<*f fbex llritul Jiuha ctjf'Sj t.--, cefiMiwilj = 21 , 094 ^ 77 ; irqji«e«il t = 61 , 010 ; tsul, 
22 i. 5 s 0 .i 57 , 

Xatrrc StAEci, CBiwittiMl. 6 ^ 112 , 76 $; ctgittereri, tgrepytG; l dafe 

Tfce ttfintral !ndi atc I bo l‘|ijstf Karfa-ifi fmnlien wyi BriiitU (kleu^iuin tender 

Briiali t 4 s, v 4 fukU m ^ua SuHm, mil Uh Ehil tnt}> of Rijptttim uiukr Kstiti 

Stglft 

1 n tbo hmincss amf Stott* tnimetltd both m rSS r trod 1 So i t the net incn^it n 
while ifee gtt» Lsrraic, iimliiditTf; territory t .ttly eemnseij Um psar, k 

as-sss^ 

Tiio rrtirrrp Recording *<► Relish Him ire flLtiiiops, ^7,05.1,407 J M tuettlldWl, 
t UmJ 4 iw>, rj»f/!57i Cbihtiat-.. ez* 4 .lv^ i.oGfl+Sli : Jaib*. 

1.41^1091 rufuci* Sg-.SSyi Jr^j. i74Bcl Vosna tribes fiot&rLl wcrdil|ipcTE), 
9i5ad,£&Ji Alhehtip Agnnffks, et:., ££ji ELallgianii tut fctumaL, 69 ,& 0 J- Awttm^ 
Ujc Uisdi'M Axe iuchuled ',, 40 * UrilmiLi) «uJ Aiytu 'flk ll'otcnu- ui 

chiefly m ii»< Atju fr> Ure N on I .-Wot *nd tin Fan]*!* The latte ntm 

thflwM u VnlU v* A*7*w by reLigion, mam hurt a* Aipim, tMU eren * 

fen StlLi deuaibt ihtir ud u Arpn, 

Tilt Iu l j.i.lAt. DlAUOSn —Tim fblfowlp^; b (bi iffitlwilik W..i: 7 l4 Etc IreperfiJ 
TJcaniornl, tew M^ireed ratutdgreblf cckbrity fcoiu the nzcoi! Hiig.-tltcm En India 

litffrtcs i;if ’.til 1.1 ffj-idr 1 . i aiij Mr. Jac^h, mil ite uifptnliifi ut iriirefe fern 

Kill t.i be decided bp the CbLE Coutl.- jl Calvin. It* Icimeklt 4iw^id, tte 
pfupmty of a powerful «*J wealthy ♦■yn.iiraiu. m, mtnuEtd Tot >iJe to Use well- 
know £nn a dlitfmttul tamliim-,, Mcmu Pillar, Lrtrrfun* itfuE Cre,, of London ninj 
t J 4in - fJfudiUy dill niEM b ije^ctlbeil ai u iiie iu^c3t sa -J L*±uLjJ'4 
aleboid aad Junoncd! 4ixmt*rf&, r * Thzi » bon v out by OHBfutteii with, the 
1 W<*iAW I HM i ^ lit ijiglbh CtnfrA jttrth, Ink] lbs uioig ihtUC of 

T'tanee. eciMtalv the two iKE.il celebfdjed inJ bes^himwu cm in the woHtl. 

The A- % m Lt« present u^tf, wr. : . ; Hi 106 ihc A> t v«f 4 filio trench 

fw*re #« ihi I'jll JiiumtiHi broujfltl !«•! froai JpUfr^'tl the **£ 101 ^ U Lia 
temut 7 by ebc ^tiUhllJlbcT * E ike tral [Lie! of C'balhui)p 436 ciuu« j vhUr tf - 
InpciNil dmtriiMJil WTJgliJ a» milth eJ l Hi C 2 £Ail In ilt ronijh pIUEc, ibe fsaip-_-cia.1 
cbtm-'ioE weichtt! 457 nmtfw Fitrit thtk a j-.ntirm .>f 45 tarsi(. vu deiadieilp 

and Cal tniw a tniilLa&l tif =0 eifau. whijJi waj. . 4:1 l.,«^ n^o. Th* tTmtnuy S-c-tl 
«f A (2 cu-AU WM arm to Amitttilun abocu tea yan c^o> where, under (1 h prmbaI 
ibrmiiiw ' f ihws of Its- ftpv, Ijjrnj a->. u i ib* |efiti», j: tqi do wn to i[« present 
tkt of (So anti. The Qwtso uf HtnLtul. mrlt 1 .ilf llie J":tU |jj,-L b <, 

T1i« who!- presell cl citing eccup.iit! ri^hieea msntlw.- The citremilajir: which 
Jjrte 1.1 l!x.- Ilwe (hr t-UBe ot taipcrial m (i=l *rbdtt Et vs UEr^- .fiowu. (,v 
ict|utJl t'j, the Qkecei ; lire Ihuite of VValcr, who hapi.- rm-f tl. be pre*Jit r SB 
tl, “ t( i w TinE'Ttftl dEirtsoml f" nn;3 k> the 0»BEti. of ilia iltmf *1 mite 

tilkit a L 7 ih« (lilr, E^y whs-k, tro h will ttKjj, known. The fapctnl 

ilLiacrtitl ■ m prnlnijjeT.Ely tiluliElrd at the htc* Ei!nLuliim. f wltb ips^i! uieuuim lm 
ill wit cunody E for rhe UbTe ori which IE WAi pints), srn UMrzl«d EnEn (fee groanl aJ 
Bight. xn( protected by w, 1hA dv-jr, 

A RaMAiKAftLX Uiabt,—A Jijuarts jjauRaj ilcmife^ s cem™ diarr kept m the 
tootlr of X mlkiwEEi' fureacr In tb« provtucr Of Kotbis. Lb the cenlrr c€ the *nm 
tskcJ, Ei Em bom feepa ic^Uily (m more iluq tAyan. h wax feqgon by one nf 
Tu u. -■ '^u tl the linuj of Ore duwobill of l> - T*W4* tettiFy, who bail ticca |h E IgnEj 
of Ole [ratines f tt<m the ti»< of (In fen reJ** # Vqti f.iis .. Ifeo ,,f. 

^-* i dV£ pO s^t thr L*; ikire KKfiuiei wiiL.t! mi n.itJ.MsCEUUi^e T A i jh* 
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II ILFII' of iLc :::iCCI£riiC !in:i» fcf ill* klnik ih&Wfd ‘ BK»l! briIlii- r 'CJ tit gycst 

cnteipiiee, Ihey *U ptra^sei! average thtifriet arul were equally «ssii!nmn eh mating day 
liy day in ibck fatrtiJjf roconl ns lh* ilale of the i m,lhrf arul fllhrf nbwratkrtUW The 
diary iim tulnnll y bfCdtht rdiambiQl j urn; of tiglii eblanj Etna, Iw<i ftrt wide hy 
Eve long, md |inrUii!‘ 0 'lintf in height, frnttripaJij 1 md tn Japan houses lor itoriog 
bedding, ATT 0=I4£| ir> be filled irilb them. fietmtly m .Lqirtle :v t'.i b4v? iiinss 
bdiraii twg fnmU-ft eji | li □ t bttgbihoarbiwrtl, diuntn; iti lie ihe Earn 11 jr or 

a Cock, nod thcicfotc entitled to pnctafatai ow the other, whith w» Haiti to he «rfy » 
tmmchi Enmity. Ths* dirpete*. which sn by bn mcsni m'wpnt In Jdjwn* m itaJy 
jijtf; 4 lijitt of Hvtral geij ij: ns ,ihi> fr nin lLlc bcuc '•'bo* *■ niember a family 
arpnnics him mif from Ilia tiunsehtdd and ftixcnd* a branch erf his own: and m the ««* 
1 inv the ftiufly llna^ briaxti w Lavuttod \ff hlfHBanti|[t»i lA^itn, *Jl4 'jI her 
tnliinrin ihal ll h ufi;a my fllffimli N unrei hi'tlih Inurnat, u the pitiw 
eamecned coald eonm 1 o no taUs&eUuj &akrtt*odiD®» they hid, w n ramt. rti 
Epi'l)' to Mr, tlunka. the pre^snf erf the tfiwlj trilb the tliMj, It t^ulld hi the 
iHtRntry k oitr rulLiiaH nt sli= Jwy, of an entry mailo by om of Mr. 

Iloj^ka'i anmton, of * rfeoher lu aUcmlal. given by on nncciSnr of on* of the i*itks ft# 
ibe iliipaU, on ibc pcnuluii od tbs (attest tinai)m£ fi bum th family f wd ** 1 he entry 
ni 00 rfeiflikJ n to h^Jqjii me * mini) I r uoxiel al the dlnkfcirl diabn icTrtrf nil tM 
ufliieit, ft left no ratal lot farther wranglhn*» nnd the Jwrtlci weir quit* Miuiied. 
The diary, dming w it d>n9 fro™ the Irnus erf Nobtraaga, I EirmgEi thraa uf If aiiywW, 
Jjniyam, and the ftmrtan tuccenUug Tulojavi Phngmu, ami alio thpocuh the twenty- 
Imtrycm „ii thr ^re-jeni era, u a v aude.'ful ttuck. 

In isawcx to i queKten in the Tlnti-=c of Co*HftOTU| it wtls Etal«l that the Un- 
CTirnmtad xd:I COTcrmrloi Semcca erf India Went «m|we;l u Wliivt 

£m oj lc ana. LrriiiirJ. Kll ive*. 
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It :• a very nmvj? thing ihm m th- t&h Fibrcrty, >S- ll - r ^- 

j-, r .5ji- - !hr i&JfiUi «im y»nn rrf: ***'! b'aormatAl l. J«J Brrvi-e LjuLI be dil.-l rLe 
Jlal Miimh, 18-86, that it m wy, all hot ttx mu qunmi * wkmx image 
r hing. ihai tbbTeumhio piece <if andcnl lu.t.ity ihotU h •** 3 «n nwjurt- 

tinnc-h rul tstjidil xa itnndury. The objett 'ccau :u have been ttio uhtxajkm of 
jjeuKjoality mher ih4Ji the obtaining of taJariHittali 

Eepl'j SBC to i «q ustliml quartan ty f>r. <"larb. M/rantr int CtUlhiK»>, rrgxjrflnc 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Isoi a has nut been behind any colony nr dependency 
of the Empire in the fulness of its sympathy with the 
Royal Family, on the death of H.R.H- the I lake of 
Clarence and Avondale, Muhammadans and Hindus 
have equally shared in this grief, and the native press has 
been fully as loyal in its sentiments as the European j nor 
has a single discordant note marred the sad harmony. 
Among many, we note a characteristic expression of Hindu 
sympathy by Mr. Chunnilal PtmnaJal of Bombay, who 
accompanied his message or condolence to the Governor 
with a cheque fur Rs, i ,goo* for the famint>siricken district 
of Beejapur. The dark shadow uf famine indeed lies over 
the whole land; for the failure of rain has been nil hut 
gt aerial, and the crops, where not destroyed, are much 
below the average. Should the next monsoon fail, a 
famine will ensue such as has tint been since the terrible 
Much-needed showers have fallen in January in N. 
N.W^W. ( and Central India: in February in Bengal; and 
in March in S, India, the NeilgerrieSj and along the Malabar 
coast. Meanwhile though there is scarcity there still is 
food* the officials are everywhere conunendably alive to 
their responsibilities., and the improved communications 
enable supplies to be despatched to die hardest stricken 
districts. The fall of Exchange, never so low* as now, 
helps to deepen the gloom. 

Sir D, Barbour made his annual financial statement on 
the tSth March, The accounts for 1890-91, closed with a 
surplus, larger than anticipated^ of Rs. 3,038,171, owing 
principally to the state of exchange. The accounts Tor 
1891-93^ though showing a small deficit of Rs, So, too, 
will probably balance by the close of ! he financial year. 
The railway traffic and general , revenue have increased! 
but -1 fall in exchange, and the taod revenue, and military 
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expeditions on the frontier, especially Manipur, lias swal* 
towed the anticipated surplus of Rs. 115,000. For the 
coming year 1892-93- with exchange at tf» revenue is 
estim a led at R s ; 1 8468,000, c x pen d it ure ti Rsv £ 8,32 * ,oou, 
leaving a surplus of Rs, 147,000: praftdca%aft equilibrium. 
Improvement is anticipated in contributions from the 
provincial Governments, in general and railway revenue, 
and in interest charges, as Lhis is the third year that Indh 
tjorrows nothing. The opium revenue h calculated at 
Rs. 5.399.800- Council Bilk at 17,000,000/*. and a loan 
may be needed in England by the Secretary of State, of 
f,Roo^OOO/, for certain raitway debentures and advances, 
Tlie statement, under the circumstances of scarcity and bad 
exchange, is eminently satisfactory, as almost any change 
attest be for the better. ;mtl must result in a surplus. 
Sir David holds that active measures must be taken in the 
matter 01 the currency. U* prevent losses by exchange. 

Notwithstanding the bad season, the wheat export ef 
India for iSyi was *,397,466 tons; only half of which came 
to the United Kingdom, as Indian wheat exports to the 
Continent have rapidly increased. 

The Legislative Council has no measure in hand of more 
than local importance; but two Indian Kills are passing 
(or rather stagnating) through Parliament, One is the 
twice resurrected India Councils Bilk only partially meeting 
an acknowledged want: a statesmaniy measure, combining 
prudent concessions with a wide elasticity to meet future 
requirements, it is not. The second Bill, for enabling ihrt 
Governor-General and other high officials to come home, 
on call or leave, does not commend itself to its, nor in fact 
10 any who know India, h lowers those lii^h officials 
in Indian eyes* can do no possible good, and may do much 
evil. In military circles it is openly called a job to aid 
the further retention of office by one whose term is up, 
and who, though an excellent man, should make way for 
others to show what is in them. An important Indian 

debate was raised ^heu Mr. MacKeil moved what was 
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practically a vote of censure on Indian officials regarding 
the famine. Mr, Curzoo easily routed him with a shower 
of figures and details, then Sir R* Temple slew him in 3 
brilliant charge, while Sir U. Kay-5hutrie worth* an ex- 
Under-Secretary* buried him under a plain approval of the 
action of Government. In reply to best years opium 
resolution* the Indian Governmciit has sent an exhaustive 
report:—The opium traffic is not increasing—it is well in 
hand—consumption on the premises is steadily being 
reduced—there arc not 1,000 smoking-dens In all India, 
anti only 22,000 shops for the 22,0:10,000 of British India, 
or 1 per 1 ,oco—at which rate London should have only SCO 
public-houses. The total amount of opium Used in India 
II’ dividixl Liy the total papulation, gives the weight of a 
sixpence among 400,000 persons. Instead of shrieking 
periodically against the comparatively innocent opium, we 
recommend Messrs, S. Smith, Pease, and Co,, to begin a 
crusade against the distilling of spirits in Great Britain and 
Ireland* Another important Commission lias reported on 
leprosy ;—lt finds that the number of Indian lepers 
is much exaggerated, and does nor exceed 100,000 — 
that leprosy b only in a very alight degree contagious oh 
ituxulable—that the risk from vaccination is inappreciable 
—and that it is proved not to he hereditary, or traceable to 
a fish or salt diet. It holds It b a specific disease, un¬ 
connected with any other, and white deprecating any drastic 
measures for its extermination, they recommend the forming 
of compulsory asylums for vagrant lepers. The Hydrabad 
Chloroform Commission (after lung ex,>eriinenLing at the 
expense of H JL the Nizam) has reported that its careful 
use is free from danger ; for as in the excessive use of this 
powerful drug the breathing invariably ceases before the 
action of the heart fails, it dearly gives timely notice to the 
specialists who alone should deal with it* The Deccan 
Land I indebtedness Cammbsion is still collecting evidence: 
thus fcir il finds that rents arc high, the ryots ignorant of 
their own interests, and the money-lenders generally in 
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fault* A Conference on the frontier tribes (the Naga^ 
Lusbais, Shuns, and Chins), has been held by the Viceroy, 
the Governor of Bengal, the Chief Commissioners of 
Assam and Burma, and the C^mmander-in-Chief, to readjust 
their division between Bengal. .Assam, and Burma, with a 
redistribution of the troops; the decisions have not yet 
been published, A Lusted outbreak is reported as we go 
to press. Another Conference lias been held at Calcutta, 
under the presidency of General G. C. Morton, on the 
important question of Volunteers: among the points raked 
are that ^volunteering should be evntfiithory {! I ) an MI 
Government employes, and should carry privileges in die 
way of exemption from certain taxes* etc* The Midland 
Hallway Volunteers have prepared and maneeuvered with 
an armoured train. A great camp of exercise for cavalry 
has been held m Aligarh, another for artillery' at Muridki, 
and a third for all arms at Puna ; all three were very suc¬ 
cessful, The Russian General Kadulitsch, after seeing the 
first , declared hb admiration of the Native Cavalry and said 
that a ^ucces^ful invasion by Russia was an impossibility. 
But Britain has a better guarantee for the safety of India 
in her just and equitable rule than even in her splendid 
Indian army. An expedition against Hurtfca-Nagyr has 
ended in the capture, after a stout resistance, of the forts 
of Chide, Nik, and Miyan, the flight of Safdar Khun of 
Hunra, and Uer Khan of Nagyr, ;ind the submission of 
the whole district* Dr* Robertson has brought to Calcutta, 
on a personally conducted tour, some marc or less volun¬ 
tary'visitors from those localities ; 3 Hunzas, f Nagyrs, it 
Punialis, and 6 Kafirs; they naturally stared most at the 
great ships* 

The Russian Prince Galitzin has visited India, as tie 
says, expressly to prove that dona Me travellers arc sure 
of a cordial welcome. Lieutenants Leonticrt and Petrin 
have also come to India, from Tiiiis. ;/,/ Teheran, which 
they left on the rzth November, arriving on the Indian 
frontier at Somane on the 6th January, They took many 
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photographs m the way* visited the thief dries of India, 
and left from Bomba} on the 2 ist February- M. Thomas* 
Governor*General of French India, visited Calcutta and 
was cordially received with doc honours, on his way to 
Chandemagorc. A similar reception was accorded at 
Bombay to General Francis Maria da Cunha* Governor* 
General of Goa, on his way to Pnrti^al: he has resigned, 
as the local obstruction to hi* enlightened measures was up- 
held by the Lisbon Ministers* The salt and customs treaty 
with Goa having expired in January* owing to the Lisbon 
Government declining to renew it, the old status was re¬ 
sumed f and customs officers Vine placed along the frontiers ; 
the result will be much friction* and a decided loss to Goa. 

The “ Indian National Congress ,T met at Nagpur on the 
28th December, under the presidency of Mr. P. Ammda 
Churiu, of Madras* Resolutions were passed that India 
needed a Representative body, but details were left to he 
settled by the Government Itself: that the responsibility 
for the chronic state of starvation in which 50,000,000 in 
India lived lay with the Government j—that the Govern¬ 
ment should conciliate public opinion by allowing (among 
other matters) all to bear arms and to become volunteers, 
by establishing Military Colleges for native gentlemen 
preparing fur the army* and admitting more natives to the 
Civil Service that the salt tax be reduced* and the 
judicial and executive administration be separated. 

Among general items, are the following:—The Imperial 
diamond case is stated to lx* now settled out of court. The 
Countess of Du fibrin Fund annual meeting reported good 
progress: the funds were prosperous, the number oF 
doctors and patients increasing, and there were 224 Udy 
students. Maharaja Bulbar, on the birth of a son and 
heir, remitted Rs, 70,000 t/j the Ryots, and distributed 
clothing to several hundred poor people, besides sending 
Rs, 6,250 For the famine relief fund, three-fourths for 
human beings and one-fourth for fodder for cattle. The 
Maharaja of Patiala has founded, in the Punjab University, 
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12 '*Albert Victor Patiala" scholarships, la memory of 
H,R,H. J s late visit* Some rock-engraved edicts of Asoka 
are reported Eo have been discovered la Southern India, 
where none had yet been found. Sir Henry Ramsay, popu¬ 
larly known as the “ King of Kumion/ has left for Europe 
after a 50 years' residence, 40 of which were spent in 
tiMice. The Maharajah ©f Travancore will be weighed in 
April against gold, which will then be given to the poor. 
General Sir J. Homer. the Madras Commander-in-Chief, is 
preparing a scheme for the reorganization of the Madras 
Arm>\ on the class system, A long-felt want has heen met 
by the preparation of a draft Penal Code by Nawab Mehdi 
Hassan, Home Secretary of the Nizam of Hyderabad ; it is 
based on the Indian Penal Code, the Code Napoleon, and 
the Hanafi system of Muhammadan law. It is a thorough 
work, and gives a law equally suited to Muhammadans and 
Hindus, The recent Factory Law, injudiciously, not to say 
unjustly, thrust upon I ndia, has resulted in the almost total 
occlusion of women and children under 14 years, employers 
preferring adult male labour to the vexatious interference 
of tlie law : much misery is the result. A small-pox 
epidemic has visited Bombay, and a much worse outbreak 
has occurred in Ajmere, where in one month there died over 
1 jOCo adults and j,ooo children, 

/Among Railways now sanctioned are: Lucknow— Jaun- 
pore,2j 4 r Ms ; Burmn Extensions, 30 lakhs ; Godra-RtJtlam, 
30 lakhs \ GauhaUv-Lumdmg, 30 lakhs ; Bardlly-Morada- 
bad. Go lakhs* Assam* Behar. 124 lakhs. A railway of 30 
miles from Tarkcshwar to Mcvgra is bung carried out en¬ 
tirely by natives—the first of its kind. In Katiawar (whence 
several cases of dacoity are reported) a line is projected 
from Rajkotc. to Jamnagar and Dwarkau Government 
haw ordered the surv ey of a line from Kala-ta-serai, 
via Abbottabad and the jhdnm V alley to Srinagar. 
A survey has also been ordered in the Suleymani range 
for petroleum; ttptvfas of which toe Assam Railway C, o, 
have struck oil at a depth of 640 feet; 1 he jet spouted 
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forty feet High* and yields ioqo gallons an hour, while 
there are indications of oil all about* The Gilgit telegraph 
survey was concluded before the snows came, and the line 
will be opened this summer* The gunboats Pittssy and 
As saw have left for India* A batch of Sepoys of the tyth 
NJ* caused a riot at Calcutta, but* after ill-treating the police, 
returned to duty on hearing the bugle-call to -* fall in*" 

Among recent appointments we note the very 
Reverend Theodore D.ilkoff, S*J*. who, after serving 
25 years iti India, has been cuns-jcrcted Archbishop of 
Bombay in succession to Dr* Porter* who di^d two and a 
half years ago;—of Sir Charles Cnossthwaiie, K,C.SJ*, 10 
the Governor-Generafs Council; of Sir Denis Fitzpatrick, 
k.' S.I., to the Licuienam*Governorsbip of the Punjab ; 
of General Sir James Browne* R.E* f K.C.S.L, Quarter- 
m.tMcr-Gencral in India* to be Govemor-Genemrs Agent 
in Beluchistan, with which he is thoroughly conversant. 

As the hUmc for the skeleton state of our Line Battalions 
tn England is generally laid on the need of keeping the 
Battalions in India up to full strength, we invite attention to 
the last New Years Day Proclamation 44 Parade state " of the 
K* O* Y. L* l.'s* at Bombay :—Pick! Officers, a ; Captains, 
t ; Subalterns; S ; Staif. i; total officers, 12 ; N. C, O* and 
rank and hie, 524 * grand total 35$ ! and this at the season 
of the year most favourable to European health. 

Madras is getting electric tramways, the constructors 
being Messrs. Hutchinson. of London, The British 
garrison at Gnatorig, on the Sikkhim-Tibet frontier con¬ 
tinues for another year. Chirm and India have agreed on 
a deput for trade at Tatung, near Rhichingotig in Tibet. 
The trade has risen from 3 (--■ j /ak/is. and that of 

Nepal to 1 a lakhs. A pleasan t sign of friendly confidence on 
the pare of the Nepal durbar is given in the invitation to 
Lonl Roberts to visit the country and inspect its troops—a 
hitherto unprecedented favour. 

In Afghani si an the Amir is said to bo preparing u> 
attack Umr Khan of jandol, who on his side is also armirrcr 
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and strengthening him &df with alliances. AH else seems 
quiet. The returns Tor the five months ending 31s* 
December give trade from India to Afghanistan at 45 
fak&St —an advance m the 39 hifts of the preceding 
year, hut not yet up to the figures fir jgEo. the trade 
from Afghanistan is only 2 l&kks. As the Amir does not 
recognize foreign postage*stamps, letters for Cabul have 
to he sent under cover io agents at Peshawar, who afh\ 
the Amiris stamps or otherwise see to their dispatch. 

St&HA continues to progress steadily, In the 5 years 
since its occupation, its revenue has increased from 256 
to 385 faihs. a rise of 127 hi-fis, while the expenditure 
has increased only 33 hbfa 1 the surplus last year was 
[98 hkk&* If we take Upper Burma alone, for 1889-90 
wc have 103 iaiks, and exports *92 . mdin 1690-91, 
112 hi its A with exports to 164 i tihs. The total trade has 
risen from 4S6 hiks in 1866*67 t° 2.246 fak&S In *890-91. 
The increase over 1890 is 672 per cent, in imports, and 
21'by per cent, in exports. Large quantities of rice go to 
Europe, America, and Japan—the last took 65,38s tons. 
The trans-frontier trade, too, has increased from St to 
i 1t lakhs , Upper Burma still has a deficit, though less 
by ifi /tMr.than last year s : but taken with Lower Burma, 
there is a dear suqdus, The census gives a population for 
Upper Burma nf 5,000,000, for Lower Burma of 4,750,00a 
for the Slums 376*000 j— Total 8,126,000 In habitouts. 

The police have been reorganized. The military police 
atody reduced by 3,4x10, will be further reduced by 
3,000 more, leaving two battalions (one of Karens). 
Railways arc being pushed on, partly as relief works; 
irrigation is hieing extended r and the Depart mem of 
Public Works has shown its activity, among other things, by 
completing 542 miles of new roads, and 400 mik^s of 
telegraph, of which one has been taken from Bhamo to 
Nampoung, only 65 miles from tin Chinese station of 
Momeln, A Judicial Commissioner has been appointed, 
and the judicial system organized. Crime has decreased 
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by la per cent,; daentty cases from 1,311 to 311, The 
system of public instruction* largely founded on indigenous 
monastic schools* is being extended to Upper HurmH, 
which has 2,940 schools u iih 43,960 pupils* Several ban h 
pf ihtcoits' have been dispersed, and their chiefs caught; 
one of whom, calling himself the M inlaung Prince, organ¬ 
ized a revolt in Akyab jail, which was not quelled till 7 
prisoners had been shcu down; he, with 3 ringleaders, h*es 
been sentenced to death, and others to penal servitude for life. 
During the quarter, several columns havtt opened nut 
the country in various' directions. One traversed the Chin 
Mills from nhamo right up to Manipur and back again, 
without any fighting or opposition, and opened out some 
rough but practicable roads. The chief post established 
in die Chin Hilts, is at Tallam in the 1 'ashon country, 
Another marched from Haka to the Ktang Ktang country, 
A third, under Major Vole, went up the Irawaddy into 
the Kncheyn territory and occupied a post at Sadone* 
One pari of Major Yule's column took Saga and captured 
the Tswabwa. then proceeding to Lite junction of ilu 
TCnaika and Nakha rivers* established itself at Sagnne, 
while Major Yule himself pushed on towards the Chinese 
frontier. Meanwhile, the post was attacked by large 
bodies of Ka they ns* (allied to be urged on and led by 
Chinese), who blockaded the place and cut off a convoy 
escorted by lea Sepoys who were slain. The North-East 
column* under Captain Davies* came to the rescue \ and 
Major Yule himself. returning from his expedition* joined 
in dispersing the Kaebeyns, not without hard fighting on 
several points* Sadone is to be permanently occupied by 
250 men, with two posts of communication above the 
third defile, at Myitkyina and Womlechortg. 

In Siam on the toth March the king cm the first sod of 
die Uanknk-Korat Railway, which is being construetc-d by 
an English firm. Prince Dam rung, after visiting Europe, 
has spent much time \n India, making himself thorough I y 
acquainted with the administration of lho country, mid in 
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Burma particularly -with the educational system. On his 
return home, lie intends to introduce many reforms, which 
cannot but result m great good for the country. 

The Straits Settlements have linxi *1 little rising; of 
their own. Drang Kya, a native chief of Pahang, rebelled 
against the Sultan, but was defeated and obliged to fly to 
the Jungles, hut he retook Lubaktua and beat the Su'tan's 
troops. With the Pahang Resident at Singapore 11: result 
to England, the Perak Resident in England* and the 
Silangor Residency vacant, there is no one to direct 
operations: a good comment on the Indian Officers* Bill 
now in Parliament. Hie Singapore Press say the rebel had 
real grievances, and ask for a commission of inquiry. A 
Bill lias been passed forbidding Sunday work on shipping, 

I11 die Dutch Indies Lhe Acheens maintain a desultory 
warfare, and reinforcements, both naval and military, 
have been sent : the former being volunteers from various 
nations, paid b', the Government. Col DfcykerhofT has 
succeedcd Coh Pompe as Governor-General. 

Sir VV. MacGregor, administrator of Xnv Guinea, re¬ 
ports that trade is steadily but slowly increasing, that 
natives are gradually being converted by both Catholic and 
IVotestant missionaries* and that the climate is in general 
utiftiilted fur European colonisation. The Germans are 
said to contemplate abandoning the colony they have there. 

Jafas.—E arthquake sheiks Stilt enniinue to be felt, 
though with diminishing violence. The damages done 
have been compensated from Government funds, old and 
new. The first Japanese Motive of Representatives has 
I icon dissolved by the Mikado, at the prayer of the Ministry, 
in consequence of the organized obstruction to business by 
the various parties which make up the Opposition, Their 
principal joints were reductions .ill round in expenditure, 
and tin: revision of all treaties, which they wish to be made 
on the principle of the acknowledged equality of Japan md 
all foreign countries. The general elections thus held in 
February caused much excitement and led unfortunately to 
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rioting at Sagu. Tossa, Tokio, etc., and to much violent 
language on both sides. As many as 20 killed and 140 
wounded are reported from various places. The elec- 
tions are said to have given the Government party, before 
in a minority, a majority of 30. The two parties may be 
briefly noted as the Bureaucratic and the Real Parliament¬ 
ary ; the one wishing to govern after the present German, 
and the other on the actual English models. The Upper 
Mouse, being elected for seven years, is not affected by 
the dissolution. Counts Okuma and Igataki are the chiefs 
of the Opposition. Japan has taken possession, without 
resistance, of the Volcano Isles, lying near the Coraltnas. 

From China there is little of importance, though several 
missionaries have written more or less of their hardships 
during tile late rising and abused the Chinese Government, 
perhaps unjustly. The rising has been subdued and its 
haders captured and beheaded ; damages incurred have been 
comfiensatcd with fines raised from the sinning localities ; 
all H unan soldiers have been disbanded and replaced by 
Cantonese ; the owners and printers of the offensive placards 
have been imprisoned, and their blocks destroyed. What 
more ? The Emperor is learning English I The past 
year has Iwcn an exceptionally good one for trade all 
round: and England still stands first. In 1890, three- 
quarters of all the China trade was in English hands. It 
amounted to ,£15,000,000 with the United Kingdom, in¬ 
cluding what passed through Hong Kong. There is on 
increasing demand for English goods; and at Shanghai the 
German trade figures arc tilling.’ Of the vessels cleared, 
16,897 out of 20,530 bore the English flag—Germany, 
which is making great efforts in the China trade, coming 
next with 2,140 vessels. There are 327 British firms, with 
3,300 British subjects, out of 8,coo foreigners all told. 
Germany has 80 firms and 140 residents; America 32 
firms; and France 19 firms, with 590 residents. 

There have been serious riots in Persia caused bv 

# 

popular opixteitiOii to the tobacco monopoly granted by the 
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Shah to a European Company. The Mullahs forbade 
smoking; and though the legality of the prohibition was 
not unquestioned, they roused so much feeling that the 
Shah revoked the monopoly, and offered compensation to 
the Company. Quiet again prevails. 

At Titlfe a bridge gave way Ixmeath an Armenian pro¬ 
cession going ro bless the river waters, and many were 
killed. As the bridge had been built by a priest-architect, 
the Armenians created a disturbance round the house of 
their Bishop, who was sived by the Muhamnicdans from 
further molestation. The rising in Yemen still continues. 
The Turkish forces are not strong enough to take the 
otlensive, but more are to be sent. 

Cyprus is suffering from influenza and a severe drought. 
Sir Walter Scndall. K.C.M.G., Governor of Barbados, 
succeeds Sir Hairy Btilwer, G.C.M.G., as High Com¬ 
missioner. A meeting of merchant shippers and ship¬ 
owners at Newcastle has put forward a proposal for a 
second Suez canal, to bring down by competition the pre¬ 
sent heavy dues, and to avoid the dangers of a stoppage from 
the carrying of petroleum in bulk through the present 
Canal. The trade of Aden showed a total fall of 291 lakhs , 
31 of which were with Red Sea ports. 

EcYrr has had to mourn the death of the Khedive Tcwfik 
Pasha, who, if not «i great ruler, had at least the go<xi 
sense to know what was lor his own and his country's 
good. His firm co-operation with the British occupation 
had produced the best of results. Fortunately the Sultan 
acted energetically in at once confirming Tewfiks son 
Abbas Hiimi Pasha, who is fully of age according to 
Muhammadan law. He was completing his education 
in Austria, when his Cither’s death called him to the 
throne: he was installed with great pomp and military 
display. The situation in Egypt has undergone no 
change, as he is acting on the same lines as his late father. 
The Sultan is anxious that the young Khedive should 
visit Constantinople, as all his predecessors have done. 
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except his father. The Firman of investiture has been 
drawn tip: h is worded [ike its predecessors, but Egypt k 
called a Province. not a Principality. A fee of 6oc>n/, 
only instead oi die former 20 or 12,000/. has been claimed 
by the Porte for the expenses of this mission, which how¬ 
ever has not yet started. 

The fi nan ced statement by Mr. E, Palmer shows 
progress. The total revenue was 10,900,000/,, an increase 
of 400,000/. on i Sco and or 000,coo/, on 1SS9, both good 
years, l'he expenditure is 9,800.000/. leaving a Surplus 
€>f 1,100,000/. Taxes were remitted to the amount of 
Soo.o00/, of which 100,000/. were from a reduction of 4a 
per cent, on snlL The tax on tobacco lias been raised : iu 
1SS7 it yielded 340*000/,, in 1891 850,000/. The Customs 
far 1891 gave 1,679,000/- i on imports 667,000/., on exports 
125,000/,. on tobacco 850,000/.. and 37,000/ on other 
items. The total returned trade is put at 23,000.000/. 
There is a reserve of 2.900,000/, Of last year's surplus 
the Government will appropriate 300,000/- and Soo.ooo/, 
go to the Caisse de la dene puhlique, which now holds 
nearly the 2,000.000/ that must accumulate before any 
sum can be utilized, awing to the refusal of France 
to allow its use even for reducing taxation. The improved 
condition of the fellahin is shown by the increasing 
imports, especially of cutlery and Manchester cottons. As 
an instance- of progress, e 1 ,000 bales of cotton were sent 
to America, against 4,000 in 1890. 

M, Grobaut has left the directorship of the Department 
of Antiquities and fa succeeded by M. de Morgan, said by 
one party to be a great Orientalist and by another 10 be simply 
' and solely a mining engineer. This department has given 
mudv cause for just complaints, and in the interests of 
Egyptology we trust it will no longer be allowed 10 phy 
the dug in the manger, and that its late political bias will 
be put down by the strong hand of the Government- The 
Found! of Ministers has given 1,000/ to preserve n 
Nubian temple : the rock above thr facade, which had 
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fissured, has been bound with chains ami is being piece¬ 
meal removed by sappers from the army. Mr. Petrie and 
Other explorers have made several interesting discoveries. 
In connection with the subject, we note that the annual 
meeting of the Egyptian Exploration Fund announces a 
prosperous financial stare, the donations from America, 
being particularly good. J h^ work is said to Lie divided 
into surveyings exploring and publication. Last season* 
M. Navi lie explored the temple of the Egyptian Hercules 
(already surveyed the previous year); among the finds 
were six columns, 17 ft. high with palm capitals (one uf 
which is in the British Museum) having the names of 
Ramoses 11 . and his son Menephth&h, a colossal statue 
and a bust or Ramescs, a couch mu lion, and numerous 
smaller objects; these liave been distributed to different 
museums. The rock temples of Enm-Bassan have been 
surveyed* their Inscriptions copied, and their bc-b»L pictures 
reproduced by Messrs. Newberry, Fraser and fthacktoiu 
The results are to be published this year in two volumes. 

A rail way is projected to Luxor A-siout, and may 
he extended to Wadi Haifa. A commission, of English, 
French, and German engineers has rejected the various 
schemes submitted fur the drainage of Cairo* and decided 
for a new one by gravitation. 

The Daira Someth accounts, which in itfb‘6 bad a deficit 
of 268,000f, shows a surplus in j S91 0( 37,000/., to bo used 
for the reduction of the Daira Loan, It is due to belter 
supervisma stud cultivation. 

The annual report on T usm states that the number of 
French residents has increased trom 3.000 to io,oco + of 
whom 2,000 are children bom in the country. 1 he exports 
to France are given at 34*000,700 fr*.. and the imparts 
2Q,ooo t ooo (t$. Of wine 11,000 hectolitres were exported 
against 1,900 last year. \ me-grewtng Es steadily increas¬ 
ing ; and several new railways are in hand. Iti Morocco, 
what setnied a very threatening rebellion of the Kabyles 
aided by the mountaineers of Arigera, caused by the 
excessive ,h squeezing ' of the Pasha Governor, was luckily 
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appeased, after the rebels had appeared before Tanga ra 
Itself, by the simple expedient of replacing the extortknvate 
Fasha by another—and let us hope a better—one, Swarms 
of locusts hare ravaged various districts ; and small pox has 
swept as an epidemic over the city of Morocco* 

On the Wjtsr Afhjcax Coa^t, Captain Bmger on i he 
French side, and Captain Lamb. R.E,* are engaged on the 
delimitation of'Ashanti. A small naval party had a brush 
with a refractory chief near Bathurst, to reduce him to 
reason* Operations are believed to be impending 
against the Jcbiis,, a tribe lying between the coast and 
the industrious tril>e of rite Yorubas, Mr, G, T. 
Career, C.Mb. held a conference (under an ultimatum), 
with the delegates ni the Jehu chief, and it was agreed 
that the Jehus should keep the roads open for ffttfSg 
through this territory, in consideration of 500/. a year. 
They have broken that agreement, :md Government are 
awaiting advices from Mr, Carter, which will probably lead 
10 a punitive expedition. In the German Cameroons 
there is a fall in trade, exports being r* 185,608 marks, a 
decrease of .; 3 j, 6 j 6 marks; Imports 1,104.236 marks, a 
decrease of marten. The list of imports deserves 

aitentinn ; it begins with rum, gin, wine, beer, rifles, gun¬ 
powder, cartridges, etc, M. Dylwwski foujul the remnants 
of M, CrompeFs expedition and executed one of the 
murderers* The destruction of that expedition leaves in 
the hands of the natives So Gnis rifles and 30,000 car¬ 
tridges, besides large quantities of gunpowder, caps, and 
muzzle-loaders. Further in the interior we I earn that M- de 
Brarxa does not go on to Lake Chad, but stops near 
die junction of the Sikoko and Sangha rivers to extend 
French influence in those valleys. The French Soudan 
expedition, under Captain Humbert, consisting of about 
150 Europeans and 1,000 natives, has beaten Sammy 
and expelled him, after softie very bard fighting. Sir 
Francis l* it-tiling, K,C*M,G* I Colonial Secretary of Hnng- 
Kong, becomes Governor of Sierra Leohe- 
A great fire at Cape Town (Caje Colony) has, among 
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other damages, burnt down the archives of the Department 
of Native Affairs, an irretrievable loss. The telegraph has 
been completed up to Fort Salisbury* a distance of 1,646 
miles. The railway between Cape Town and Johannes¬ 
burg has been successively extended to Kroonstadt and 
the Vaal river, and will soon reach Viljocns Drift, 35 
miles from Johannesburg. The export of gold for 1891 
from Cape Colony is given at 322,000/. The draft for 
Natal Representative Government still hangs fire. Lord 
Knutsford insists on a second chamber, or on Native affairs 
being left to Imperial management; and the question is 
still undecided. Meanwhile, some members of the local 
press boldly challenge the fitness of the colony for im¬ 
mediate self-government. 

East Coast. —The Anglo-Portuguese delimitation com¬ 
mission will soon be at work on the Pungwe ; Major J. J. 
Leverson, R.E., Captain C. S. N. Grant, R.E., and F. E. 
Lawrence with Dr. H. Rayner and 5 non-commissioned 
officers of the Royal Engineers left England on the toth 
March. In Vituland, a number of the natives having de¬ 
clared themselves independent, were convinced of their mis¬ 
take by the argument of rifles, forcibly put before them by 
Mr. Rodgers of the British East Africa Co. Asad reverse 
is reported from S. Nyassaland, where, in punishing slavers, 
Captain Macguire, after burning two dhows, was drowned 
with three others, and his steamer having run aground was 
attacked by the Makajtras. It was got off, with the loss of 
nine Swahilis and Sikhs, and Dr. Boyer and Mr. McFwan 
killed, and Kleiner Urquhart, and nine others wounded. 
The post has been reinforced. There has been a serious 
explosion of gunpowder in Portuguese territory, important 
only as showing the nefarious traffic which supplies slavers 
with the means of oppression. The Portuguese have also had 
two revolts in Mora to deal with, which are not yet subdued. 

The Wadigo rising against the Germans, said to be 
caused by traders on the coast as a protest against a new 
tax, is yet unsubdued, though they have been defeated with 
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great loss. The Emperor has given, through the Foreign 
Office, a sum of locxpoo marks for the relatives of those 
who were slain by the Wadigos in December. While Baron 
von Soden’s administration is lauded by some to die skies, 

* J 1 

others represent it as lacking vigour and trusting to inex¬ 
perienced young men; hut he has at least established a 
monthly post into the interior. Through German territory 
much gunpowder is imported and sold to the Arabs. 

Zanzibar was solemnly declared a free port on die 
jst February, spirits and ammunition being excepted. 
The first East African newspaper was produced the same 
<lay by Messrs. For wood Brothers. Parliament has, by 
a large majority, sanctioned 20,000/. for the survey of 
the Mombassa Railway, already begun last quarter. 
Various German exploring expeditions are announced. 
Dr. Baumann, an Austrian, goes from Tanga to explore 
Kilima Njaro, and Masaland to the Victoria Xvanza; he 
expects to return in 18 months. A reported discovery' of 
immense quantities of saltpetre, nitre, etc., proves to be a 
much exaggerated version of Herr Ehler s previous dis¬ 
coveries. The Germans have decided on making a cart road 
to Kilima, at an expense of 4.000/., and to establish a dock on 
die lake at an ex^>ense of 20,000/. A conflict is reported to 
be impending between Captain Lugard and Emin Pasha; but 
reports of die latter's doings are by no means trustworthy. 

Father Ohrwiflder, who escaped from the Soudan with 
2 nuns after 7 years’ imprisonment, says that war, famine, 
and disease have destroyed three-fifths of the population ; 
hut now provisions are plentiful and water abundant in 
the wells. There were in Omdurman 75 Europeans, 500 
Copts, and 1500 Egyptian Muhammadans, among diem 
being some of the Austrian Mission, Slatin and Neufield, 
Georghi Bey’s daughter Victoria, P. Muratori, a son of 
Marno, 22 Greeks (3 women), 10 Syrians (2 women), 
11 Jews (3 women). The children were about twenty; 
among them was the daughter of Lupton Pasha, thirteen 
years old, living with her Arab mother, now married to 
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Ahmed Zehni. Both powilcr and fulminate were manu¬ 
factured, l>ut there was a scarcity of lead for bullets. 
Great dissensions exist. The MahdT* power is decreasing, 
and, according teethe Father, the Soudiui could be easily 
conquered by a oombined movement frmn nonh ami 
south. , V- 

In Canada public attention has been excited to the 
highest pitch by thi* ronflrrt between Mr. Angers, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of die Province of Quebec, and 
Mr. Nlcrcier, the late Premier. In December hist, on the 
report of the Commission, which investigated the charges 
of corruption against members of the late Government, tint 
Lieutenant-Govemor dismissed Mr. Mercicr and called 
upon Mr. Dc Bouchcrville to form a Cabinet; this he 
did, and then dissolved the Assembly. At the General 
Election just concluded, Mr- Morcier sustained a crushing 
defeat. Out of 75 members of the Legislative Assembly, 
52 Conservatives, 4 Independents, and only ij Liberals 
have been returned Liberals and Conservatives have 
marked their haired of corruption, by this vote. 

Several members of the Dominion House of Commons 
ucrc unstated on petitions. That Government have 
gained many of the elections thus caused show* that their 
successes bust Spring went* not due solely to the influence 
of the late Sir John Macdonald, and there is every in¬ 
dication that the great majority of Canadians maintain Iris 
policy of closer union with England, W c trust dial 
the very gratifying report will shortly be confirmed 
that the Government contemplate making a material re¬ 
duction in the import duties on British manufactures, a 
[►obey which is in much favour in the Dominion. Professor 
Wddon, one of the ablest members of the House of 
Commons, advocates the plan as an important step towards 
imperial Federation. It is stated that the Dominion 
Government has been making earnest efforts n» settle 
the difficulty between Newfoundland and Canada on the 

Tariff and Fishcris questions, for these two colonies have 
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,;tjn Stnwnarv of Eve a fa* 

rv milling to lust* iind nothing to gain by imposing hostile 
dutii-3 on iiarh others productions. The (Sanadiau Govern* 
rnent stems prepnrcii to revert to the stoats <juO l ami 
remove the dudes on Newfoundland fish if the sister 
Colony return to the schedule of duties on Canadian 
product*, pending the final settlement of the questions in 
dispute, Sir Ch r Tupper High Commission* r tor 
Canada In London. btocotihi- uhh Mr. Harvey* a member 
ofihe Executive Council of New found fond, now in London, 
witli a v iew to an agreement, if possible. A gentleman 
selected by tlif Imperial Government will assist them* 

The ntjpi tin Lions between Canada mul the U fitted Stair-, 
for Commercial Reciprocity fail to show any probability of art 
early agreement. Some United State* newspapers accusal 
Canada of violating the Treaty of 181 j t beiwtsen England 
and the United Static, regarding war ships on the lakes. 

The Behring Sea negotiation* n*w turn on the question 
whether the aiaotis vhiimii of last Reason ’diall be con¬ 
tinued, The rat her strong language used by the Presi¬ 
dent of tSm United States, is meant morn to influence the 
next Presidential Election than to threaten England. 
England and the United States have far too many interests 
in eommnn to allow of their quarrelling over the Seal 
Fisheries, and public opinion m bmh countries would 
Htnniglv ripmlcnitl nich folly. The Supreme Court has 
given judgment in tfte case of the sealer \\ r . [\ Say ward, 
to the effect ih:iL the application (hr a writ of prohihUfoii 

tipSt the Alaska Court must l>e refused. The decision 
stated liui the owiiiT *>f the vessel rotdd have questioned 
the jurisdiction of that Court to try the case; hut e) Iw 
did not, the Supreme Conn could not now. on die 
ground of the private rights of owners involved, issue 
a. writ of prohibition to detenu me whether or m»l die 
Alaska Court had the jurisdiction dearly asserted on the 
face of the proceedi ngs. 

The Canadian Senate adopted an Address of condolence 
and sympathy with the Queon on the occasion of the death 
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of tin? Duke of Clarence, and a message of coftMsee lo 
P and Princess of Wains. The .mndnn was madtr 
W the lion. J- J. C. Abbott,. the Premier, ami .sanded 
by the Hon. R VV. Scott, Leader of the Opposition in tin- 
S fmnte. 

The Canadian Estimates for next fec-d year ah* 

14 1 >00.000. or a dec re ise of 2 ' ituHioi& 

Al !*T u \n a* —The Fading events in Australian politics 
0wring the quarter hav<- been the a!-=urd quarrel of one <T 
the Cofcmfes with' the Bonk of England ;—a financial crisis 
attended. by many failures:—the stopping of emigration 
owing \t> the warn of ♦■Miploynmm, thousands !* tug w ithmit 
workreconstruction and changes in tho Ministries of 
Melbourne. Adelaide^ and Sydney :—-the rejection at Sydney 
of the 14 m\t man, one vote Pt Rill, by 5 TOtfes; and the 
adoption of protect inn in Njsw South Wahts by the Ministry 
of Mr. Dibits: the: Bill j>asscd with thr small majority of 
nine voUNAw Smith Wales was staunch to Free Trade 
when the rtst of Australia declared for Protect Eon ; uni it 
i:v soange that Protection should gain ground in Australia, 
just when some of the principal Italians 0 Europe, w ith 
Germany at their h*rad, arc concluding Treaties of Com- 
merec for moderating the rigid I Protection so long prevalent* 
Nothing has foot done tiiU-quuner towards Federation in 
Australia, The Ceams returns of New South Wales give 
lh <* jxipul.it ion at M3- - 2 ST tiding 14.156 C h ine-iu and 

aborigines* The increase, compares! with jkS i* Is 
p: r » 766. The population of Sydney is 383,386, an in¬ 
crease ■ f 158,447. Thr. wool sales amounted to 5010,1*4:0 
or double the output of live years ago, Recent-gond 
seasons in New South Wales and Queensland hare s*» in- 
iTTttttit] the production of sheep that the qjxskkn of dis- 
poring oi tin: surplus stock is becoming serious. In New 
South Wales iq,oomco sheep must be got rid of during ibis 
year f whik- in Queensland there am some millions mop? sb 
than it can safely carry. The old plan of boiling down 
sheep for tallow is recommended in New South Wales. 

& k 2 
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white ImruHt * fur enlarging the cxjtfrl iratilc find favour m 
(luecnsfaiid. There arc said to be zo.ooot 4 M& kittle .imt 
f>/ t coo,o:’0 sheep. The imports of Australian winns mio 
the United Kingdom fur J.miury and IVlmiary last were 
59,8$$ gatluns. as against 36*0=8 gallons in Ole txi m> 
spending period of last year. 

Severe- Roods have occumd Sn Queensland and New 
Zealand. At Totvfisvtlk-, in N\ Queensland, the extra- 
rmhinary quantity of tuj inches of rain were rcgblcrvd 
in ^4 ho sirs Use January ihv. whute district was under 
ivntprr, and all railway traffic was suspended LiiJ the floods 
subsided.. In N'TW Zealand, besides floods. eanbqtuUs 
recurred in [Kiris nt the North Island, pmhdly connected 
with the violent eruption of the volcano Mgaurtihue. Sittohr 
and flautist rose from the craUr to an iimnena#* h 1 ight, and 
:'v *traclc. especially at nsgln. was c'trvimdy'gi mil 

Lord Onslow has resigned the Governorship uf Now 
Zealand and has l>een succeeded by the Bari of Glasgow. 

The important, announcement is made that ihrr Attscndhm 
Covcmmnit> have derided to appoint a Joint Military 
Adviser in London, and have instructed their Agents^ 
<General 10 -elect an nfc r w ho mirtf be on ihr .ictrvc last 
nd-1 member of the Ordnance C -mm it tve. The salary U 

Soo/. a year, with an nrnce, and 7,00/. a year for a clerk 
The cubic traffic in Australia shows a deficit of 50.000/,. 
which will have to be form equally by >he Culnme* and 
the Company, A able is projected between Gladstone, 
in Qcensland. : /r Fiji. Samoa, and Honolulu, to the Brnid; 
American coast - and frotn Adelaide cutties the project of 
a lrans»co(ttinenral railway north wards, shortening lit' 
jottmc) to England by eight days. 

i he deadlock Lv tween the Government TtniL *\ Depart- 
tuentsl head and the Ft rmanent Board of Commiiiionerv 
ffgardntg economics. Tim Board has been suspended rfl 
.ie r laticf: with the Inst sesaTaa* Act The Chairman M 

Slight ‘Ah r-r i<> cany, unit nplct^, if the Department under¬ 
take afl I’l^ponsibtlity^ n \t 
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W'vjst UtniAX (jcfrs ts comparatively unimportant 

Barbados, Trmkb.I, arid Jaroaicii. will each send two 

deputies co meet the Chambers of Commerce in June. 

re had been u rim ir. Jamaica of no ccm^ H tIL ' mic !|r 

W , Marhby, K.C.LIC, and Sir Frederick Pollock gu to 

Trinidad as Commissioners to .examine the local system of 

jurisjwidenq^ the defects of which Wt noted in tntr last 

nummary Mr, .V, F. Wilson acts ^ Secruary. J antti 

!b, K.C.M.C . Governor of Sierra S.eptu, heenniea 
€ 

Umwior rrf Barbados, 

Our Omic Akv list thUquarter &. unusualIy heavy The 
^I'L-nt oriental scholar, t- Kufcitscfc. of Wiboit t, ollegt, 
(fcmbsy, mid fellow of tile University j Mr, Shirmararn 
Naiayitn. whose- energy and ability raised h|tn 10 die 
petition ui Government Pleader of Bombay ; Raq Bahadur 
Verodk Jenardhan Kino tie, many years Dewatt of th<* 
Biiroii a State ; i lojai 1 am KriB Italaved ekar, K .jj i» 
licu^ni of Barod^j Sir Robert Grove Sand^rrum, KXS.L 
Governor-General^ Agcm in ihdmihMan, by firm 

yet sympathetic action that ^ wild State was brought 
bloodlesdy into the sphere df British murrain ty H H. 
the ftew.ib of jim,ig*uih t an cnlightenvd and tayal ruler; 
Bishop Crowthcr. of the Niger, of full negro blood, 
vcnerabii r.-r his age and labours in Africa; Professor de * 
La-;udb Boctccher, of Gikimgun, a great Iranian ftchoUt j 
Sir James K-dlum*-. K.CM.G,, banned m Arabic and 
Turkish, mid a distinguished diplomatist r Mr, Cashel 
Hoey, CM.G, for 20 years permam nt svcrLUry tu the 
Victorian Agent m London; Mr, Fraud* Baring Kemp. 
Lite judge of tile High Centre Odcuua { ILL. Yahb Khan, 
Mhiihir-ud-DciwLi* Minuter of Justice and Ctitn- 

tnetms , Sir Thomas Pycrofi t KX'.bJ.: Sjr Charles 
Wingfield, KC.Si, W*K> did sendee as Chief 

Lmiiimissiontr rf Utitth ; Culrmd James Grant, the friend 
rvnd eamnufe of Sptfkc; Dr, Wilhelm Junker, u distinguished 
"iiilfir tr^vdknti Alntii;S.tU illiiim Rru^ifj, K.C.M.b,, 

i .ic Governor of Lr.yloft; Gen nd Sif^ Gjny 
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Harman, K.C.B-, Secretary to H.R.ll. the Duke of 
Cambridge. who served with distinction in the Indian 
Mutiny and the Egyptian campaign ; Mr. William Tayler, 
Commissioner of Patna during the Mutiny, who, after 
being arbitrarily dismissed, lived ami died the victim of an 
injustice which was openly acknowledged by historians anti 
biographers, but was, to British disgrace, ielt unrcdresscH; 
Sir George Campbell, M.P., K.C.S.I., some time LieoL- 
Governor of Bengal ; Sir John Hay, since 1885 President 
of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, who tiled 
at Sydney 20th January; and the Right Rev. Mesa*. 
Thomas, D.D.. Bishop of Goullmrh, New Smith Wales, 
consecrated in 1 £63. 

There has passed away in India a man to the record 
ot whose glorious life we deVnto a few lines. Gnori- 
shankar Udavashankar, C.S.I., lx*m in 1805 of a high 
caste Brahman family, entered the service of the Bavnagar 
State at the age of <7, and by his ability, diligence, 
uprightness and strength of character, rose gradually 
to the high office of Dcwan. His administration recalled 
the best style and type of Indian stateiimuidiip, in which 
he had few equals. He merited tile entire approval of the 
British Government, the thorough confidence of his own 
sovereign, and the respectful affection of the people. At the 
age of , after 55 years of continued service, htr voluntarily 
retired into private life, devoting himself to study and 
prayer. Later, at the age of 8f, he made a m«*rt perfect 
and complete renunciation of the world, by adopting the 
ascetic life of a Sunny avi as a preparation for death. I’ull 
of years, virtues, and merits, this eminent statesman, pro¬ 
found scholar, and great man has passed to his rest, leaving 
an example for the admiration and imitation of both 
Orientals and Occidentals. V. 

ra/A .1 (arcA, 18^2. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

i» B&ptm*iUrtk*PhiirMiu. By if riNHicu Bki*.<ui {Ifcv. (London: 
John Murray.) 

ErU*k> ahJ Ex fUrt*t. U) Mm B Low aid*. 

/London: Osmond Marlhaitic A. Co.) 

Lift in Antkni E&pt mut Axnrin. By IVot. Dr.-G. Mxsrato, translated 
hy Ai.ic* Mnmm. /London : Chapman A: Hall.) 

HUihu* s A'.i 4 v« GVni**, 1 By W. M. Fi.rwni:*s Pent it 

I London David Nutf, t^ar.) 

The i<ruiiar inter?** of Egyptian Hindu n until at prt*. nt be rapidly 
growing, io judge Irom itic numerous publication* which issue in 1 
continuous stream. Here we have four book*, of equal interest and 
utility ; and arc ran only regret that apace does nut allow u» to notice 
litem at greater length. Mr. AL Urodcrtch. in the first, gives its the 
milMtancc <»l Bnig*cl»Bey* History of Egypt told entirely from the 
mimimunirt. The nmlvir'j tunic b good guarantee of the genuine 
merit uf the work, heny though It ft In jute: no undent of Egypt 
diould be without il. We could luivt wt-Jsrd tlur wme effort had been 
made in It io drtinnlitf vhkh, if attj\ of the dy unite* were contcmpors* 
ncou 9 and juralle! This wr*ild bring to more natural hmirx, the cycles 
of time, which, though eowndetab!) - reduced below the cruder guesses of 
the pit, are not yet brought quite within the rangt ot probability. 

Mbs Edwards' book i* more disennarc, as it is a reproduction of her 
popular Egyptological lectures. It b well written, and wed illustrated ; 
and the publisher* hair done it full justice. We note, as one of Its mo&r 
iniemung points, a new theory regarding site Air, variously explained 
b) different Egyptolqgwts. and BHgjvsied liy Miss Edwards to mean the 
tifr„ She attain!)' adduces «mestrum: argument 1; brn they do not quit* 
wntle the question. As another ease of doctor* degreeing i« Egvptoliyy 
f«a in other mailer*! it l» amusing to compare the accounts c-f tjuccn 
Hjttpiu. given by Mbs Edward* who finds h« all I Jut it good. and 
Btugsrh.Bey who declare* her to be Hrat the rrmwe. 

Professor Maspero’s trod ft that ot a thorough neuter, and deals 
'xpmlrly with Egypt and Aaivtia. In each ate he takes rare epraode 01 
hiitory, and works into it, with enmuranute art, ad the details of 
national life, wharh lib deep study and thorough acquaintance with hit 
subjects bring readily and easily to hi* hands, as be require* them. 
Whixmt the form of a uovtl, he produces m the reader the effects which 
only a firtf-doB historical novel cm produce: the imagination under hit 
guidance makes for itself a thorough reconstruction of a fabric whkli tin 
hrcolh of age* has long renpt away. We thus xeaJuc life in an< lent Egyp/ 
and Avyna, to a degree unattainable by the reading of mere history or 
the hearing of dry dct.-.im. lire work uf translation b s'cty well done. 
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In rpiite a different way Mr. FiiodcTT Petr*: alw rcpnxluco thr ju # * 
To other qua! ifi cation i he joint that of a judicious digger and hi» dii- 
covtncj lute already added mmli to £gypt<)l0KJj and prumik: ertr. 
more* To ua, the most interesting part of tlit and* herv recorded ar. 
Lite fragment* of }-otter/ a: Kahun. the plan of the city ami *ti house* tor 
both rich and poor, *nd the p a p yr i , the latter m only too migmcfttsry a 
form. If little absolutely new haj been found, greater light ha* btxn 
thrown upon the domestic lift of £gyi»t. and the possibility at tea*! shown 
o f n*»e »m;»ortant <lii£oircMC\ it * to be hupetL in the not distant futtm 
The pottery remain* sewn to strengthen the tuggcatimn ot Fr. dc Cant of 
the Vefisgir-Hirtitc origin of ancient ceramic art, and the papyri, «f * date 
Ion* interior lu the Atetamdrhte H editions, “ open tut Important qoetbtmH 
fur titer undent* <>i the lircek auiluirs, 

•\il there wori:* lie beautifully illiUitratcd, each in lift<i*n jurur.uur 
Mjte HirTogljphlci predominate m llntg»eh; Jlf *vjer>> judtdmtdy 
repnxiones a few ancient forms; Mb> Edward* book carries the julro hrr 
general illustration*, ancient and modem ; while Mr Petrie give* thrrt)- 
twx» elaborate pJaio-whtch leave little to the tmaguutinfL ' - 

x. /m/«n*;I)rfan'tJjSm C. W. Itei «,!!•» T.-WSruic* a WlcglNsft*. 
(/ jprdm. L- C* , 1893.) The F.in;uii is so cxmrplttfcly tm 

lirepircd for war, that all who expose the actual intolerable lUtc Of 
afiairj, military *tid naval, dtserre well of their country. Tho tdcU of 
all nations hung peacefully together for any length of time without a war 
cannot. ufifitrturuStihr, be realized liTl I'ranee and Kuatra change then 
up*,** if ace this work begin. Iiy chawing in Lite Introduction why, 
and when, rtnlkm* must fight. Tho absolute tJcpcodcnee i>f the Empire 
en the *upitinai.y c( the navy, and the nmuaiiyand mean# at Imkhttg 
the command of the asa, dtp well xml dearly shewn in the two tiral 
, h .y.rcs -— IS WNB Ufto length, perhaps, (ut liirwr are, or ought te be, 
axioms with ?4L live urai chapter, on the Fun* «/ JoJit, daa ikW 
grew mthaent weight to the existent and continually gmwmg loyalty <»f 
native* inward. Kntrdi rule on am ihk, anil on the other to their dawnura, 
and daily rocruaenig knowledge of Ktt*>iati rr.U: at hum*. and abroad. 
These two, and tnue ore great elcsncnl* in our hope that, at no distant 
period. Kufeta will recognise the enjawnbUity ui harms England slope 
to deal vrulu Oiaptex IV. will perhaps bo the moH intcerstmg tv our 
iwodcra. at it cuci a careful surrey, topographical, politics] ami 
ttratcgic, of tiie Incan K. 1 V Frontier, with mull but carefully worked* 
Dei maps. We do not agree with ail the sugaesturox of the authors, amT 
think the peace of Indji cannot be teemed without tile final and famed 
decision of Britain that any Human advance, no mallet how small,, on the 
Hail, Pariah dun or Pamir sides, will be met with an immediate dteku- 
Umh of war to tie fought out to the bitter end ui the crippling and di*~ 
membering uf one ut otber cuuiboiant. The nest two chapters deal with 
iLr Bmidi aip.r. \ few erf the projects for it# impfomemswt ite already 
■mil known Ui tile public, many ate simply the urggearum* of rate to 
funner'*, d eal in g with matters thtrj know only in part. The amt}, as we 
Lno^ h, ia rjum? capable w u.cstitig any .iltin arm;, man fix uf at 
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J'-i-uyiiiLL Jt^j r-'lrOrtiunt Wfell 1* atxdtvl Jrf—tUCTTC I1K fl, CUMi boac% 
mote guu*—rti otkix Tvfd*, uitifs money. THi book should be r<?ud by 
xij, *_s it will at but ibuw «h^re li-r Empire i* delkicnl. ami that mumir 
liitd la auppTy fti dtefkiSK^ Grvst Britain. lit'aciPeri 03*u4 a loirs 
■ legend dtc Empire tbs w&atc Empire nmtl dxteml it**: If a whole, 
Qf (hit bet »c --?e little rtt ilm bock but *i'- r.i^ is tieir .' ^rtyJia, 
rbnmtif £UP\i all Other ifcpemfrncka: yf ita Empire *hntild, like Itdiry 
nudntsitl (heir- own nnittes, nav-ts, ami rc>vTftS Wfdf to answer thu 
mil oi tile (.'unral We man a rrwl Iuij>aii*i Fcdctairpn 

(or curitifcti. 'I fypf however. » an unposubthey* till r.tcsi llmant openly 
Uctlam ter intention of using the combined power ot (he Empire for the 
defence of dntat tlie utiaflcdt rights of bur smallest colony agumsL any and 
ail camera Thr raso 01 NcwfocmiJijnj nin1i.rpfM7j Hite* tilts Iwj<, ami 
kind tin: cofcKiSfc* nn mdlkiiatt and practical reason for spending then* 
H'iiu -5 In aiding thr* molhoi unun^n in the itiutier of fttvjieri.il i Icfctii’Ci, A 1 . 

j, 11> & ? 11 ni C- tiff4'W-br# f Lo njmt and I Iw-fpooLr Cieot” c PhfUjj j ud 
SaiV i R‘}i\ cuiudfiH of an InmnEtcilnQ by Mr. A. SlU^i VViunt, the able 
Sorfetny ot the Guographksl Society, mil tU &mja tin 

ram ms phase* uf vital is mote ^omiaoulf ralitti In i per til Federal ivy. 
Admiral sir J Ctvfnmh tfofWrt httir «a»lisfcKO^y I be pr^e/iE Mate nl 
at?j i n iu r FrufvBur FU j\. Freeman #tthi i wumlicf of dilHeulhe* in llie 

wry of (be scheme* enough to i&iinp iht most ami* nr spirit Mr, G E» 
i hrthfdm gira i» tong paper f*umc points af which are denied m *uh#c- 
fjOEOt jiujicnt. aijd three d^r.;ms on Ln.peiiai * omcrrTrr-n!J li\ m,,uy, 
find nc think wrongly, (o belie urorrgC’E thread nr the luiud OH (mity. 
IWaaar J. Shield Nsclmlsoiu of lytlintsnrsh# deb wi(h ttr{| ami hit- t* 
uislknui catnmcrec. ihc ctmnriclioii of phieb ttijh fntpimal tFdmunti it 
. jp'ureiiU l*nadjml !L IL Jlcrrey^ wltO VrotC a r ojpumpapet in 
enr U- vk-*, of Altamuivc MeiJiirt% ami pul* the rtSiiJla of 

EftltJatmn and PiimLe^ntion from (be diilcrimt ot nc*, gl il r 
mother O MW rtq ft ^ the Ijml lining embntidi the tmist 

I rtrtmail paper in the ttrkr, on tin- CoSwliibliKii of the Br i tish Ehtjitit. 
'I |x ttjiolc vorh is «ell wonhy the alUasUWt of all liritiab - ami 

%ilt doubtless help in fomiiriig among the i«ding < Li*±*=t Um jaihLic 
ofriiieon in Cnour nT TmpenaJ Finlerattnn, wht.“ii w$ ytt kl y ao mia oT 
jjijt for the bulk of our p^/k WV nrtd Fedsnuum lijewlttre of 
* sm|jJbi!f kind: cliop and plainly wnacn tnnv 

!, r T ;i K oad tb« Cofehtei, What »?nhcj m a* xingtdar m 

^ dm unaJlimim* p*cltl*tOl!| cvttl bu cri difcmion, of the 

Iran lb a Ibnptc -oi jtt India x'uur uf all Fntiali Cofams zvA tVpcn- 
^>^r * if roatijr eonftikrtttd- fa aUnek add defend; and for commerce, 
*tib (he United Etngrlom, and pip fa »hi* <* W** ® ««■ 

fuUy prepared and gmhalip ctikrged of govern. 

uurrn, of vbich dtem r» do r«t-m in dcs\m* m the hitmc, and Ims 
imcxfcrtntt the part Of ifa InrKi (Iflfee and trf cw h^ruid wfofwm*^ 
India irontd lie a good on which Folmiirtn mighi ho Fcnuflni 
Wliiitr coJoriftta of AngTo'Soswft htomf imp-iaith afa*n “i 

Uiilq<ni4cncc ubich lire} qo pamcdt-1 10 rmduiahk - -i 
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month* notice, can even now lend 50,000 iphmtli.J troo]r», to fight England's 
battle* anywhere in the world. A* the loyalty of Indio, bstfoi tm tin. 
Acknowledged benefits it hiu reexited. gn dually strengthen? with the 
inugicss of edmation, her jfo millions cannot be omitted Irotn any 
raimtuil plan of Confederation : and it is childish to discuss schemes 
which leave out of consideration to important a component of the flnthh 
Empire. • V. 

I. £ttri G i-Htu»x.h Sin H. S. CiKMKciuu, K.C-l.E. (lkf*rd Tkt 
CAtnmJ** Pm*, l8j»«.) This volume cf die Kultr » <y InJm Series, well 
written though it is, does not ijmtc ivucfc the htgb level of its pre- 
drcea*ort. On putting it down, laird Canning still remains a shrouded 
figure; for we hare only gl»rnp>es. here ant! there, of hi* life, whether 
public or pnrttr The rather difrtr*e treatment of the Mutiny leaves 
little mom for depicting Cannings action during anti niter that eventful 
explosion* Miere t» nbu too much mdiurroninatc pTaj-ie. -mi an m- 
dinauon to pass hghtly over mistakes made, opportunities low, and 
hlante needlessly incurred: but due notice is taken of l*ord Canning** tuifclc 
stand against the first -a\ xgc ihini for revenue—one of his many 
great chmts to the gratuutfr and respect cf matikimL which lus eou- 
tocnliouw devotion to duty, his unflinching firmness, and ht* judicial 
raininess, all trail to strengthen. 

iu H* Cunnitiglum, the tar more outspoken Sir Owen llumc. and 
the jpajdric and exact Mallc^m, hare alt left an important point liehmd 
them, an unwritten duplet of the History of the In.I mu Mutiny, which 
should not tong remain unwritten. Of the allr^^d causes of the Mutiny, 
tttai wwrr hut source* of discontent ami grumbling: vmrice in Burnah, 
the Uatta question, the tHulh anricxxtkm, would not; hate rained a 
umthty libr ihss n 1*5;. Il wa* the afiemp: to min the religion of the 
aejiu* and make him an outcast fmro hit fellow ante men, that drove 
him tu what, in hi* bean, lie defeated. The fat of corn am! png was 
admittedly med in the mantifactnic of carthd;;i:t— iron dxfii.ng both 
liitulm iuul Muha mi r.aitans. Why? and by whose orders * 1 'he venev 
ttm in India must have known the result— hiss or caste—of tbeir use. 
I he fat of sheep, goats, ot bufiaioej; would not hare hare been to objec¬ 
tionable. Whence came the choice of those ingredients? 11 we cannot 
blink the fact iliac they with deeded ti|ioii with the knowledge of tlic 
rtsult upon llie Sqxiy a tchgton and caste, was H. not a deliberate 
attempt to OK:man both surrcfiiitittusly ? It Kim, never been ilmf 

such fat wax used; bat an one has dared to lift the veil hiding the 
which designed, ami the hands whxh earned out, an attempt aa dastardly 
and wicked as it was tmzac. There were jua then many r.fhctal. 
of lu*b landing in. Uxh lb* civil and mOitarj •ervicts, whose hot ratetn- 
liemit? acd tor thtir religion wxv not limited to obeying iw bcfiestx, but 
burst torth fiery attempts tu drxlmy all other reitgioav. Among 
thr doamiesu* to which ihc writers of this Series have caay access, there 
mu i l«c paper* mid r .'ports «i this subject. It is high time that 
tlw *c;i lie raiati. thr coitapomy oi silcTicc be ended, let u= 
•*.e 1 the b*.y»ay was rally arml designedly wounded ill his dearest 
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seuUinent—tus religion, and g^udcd into mutiny. While we deplore 
aud condemn the excesses committed ul that rj*och—not all by the 
natives—we lure all along thought that ihc chief rtsporvuhtKty for 
the Mutiny fry with high ofiiaaii whose name* are mill kept shrouded 
from the public obloquy they deserve. V. 

5- AluJJm j A'jj Sixi/ALi, ty H. (i. Ktrxe, C.I.E., M.A. 

CLiirtfJoM PrtU\ 1891 ) Till* te an ere client volume of the A ’*Urt it/ 
Imiia Series, very |xka*antly written by an author who to ^tucefulnes* ul 
tfyfe adds a thorough knowledge of the count*j . people, and time* which 
he depict* for lh^readc* with the care of * practised and masterly hand. 
Mr. Keene ha* to deal with a troubled epo^h of Indian histcrc, piirtmus 
nf which, but Utile studied by tmxa, have been travestied by the few who 
have written on the aai-ject. tine nay, m these fages, learn much regard' 
mg (he KohiUas, with little to their credit: much also regarding the 
Muhaiatfas, where diameter improves on acquaintance. Among them, 
Mr. Keene s hero towers both tot abiiiiy and cmnjviniiivc probity. 
Steady of purpose, anting of will, mighty in deed, Mudhava Kao, * 
typical Maharaiu. leader, not only helped, u Mr Keer.e says, in the 
nuking of history, and :n lire moulding of India into its present taut, bin 
he al*o showed, in almost every a»:i of hit life, a character fur kindliness 
of disposition, gratitude, fidelity and sobriety, us honourable to iutmeif 
<ii it b unlottunutcly taic amid the lufiuotl of camp:* and the mtjuue* of 
jrtdilics. The great state which Atadluva Kao founded still rrtairn a 
* NUhxratU an the throne; ami amid the troubles of the Mutiny it weTI 
maintained lb Loyalty to the British, a tradition when ted, h would mem, 
Irotn thr deference always paid by Mailhato Raw to Wurreo iiailmx;* 
and his uxccimn. We can sincerely reemumend Uni took to out 
reader* a* the sjtinird ami graphic account of an interesting epoch and of 
a leading cnarancr m tl*c hutiuy of India. V 

0 . A r i thm rtkier /mJutn fit /Ac Rrv. t M. 1 a***, M 

ter km in Atari? fir T. C. Lawra, 51 .A. {L:nJ<n . .J/.tom'Mr* *> t>-, 
1891.) An elaborate school book fua here been edited for aw in India, 
by the addition of eiaraplcs in Indian weights, measure* and cronapr. 
B b a good hook, but not unities*] the language is not plain, a he 
principle* are not bid down in atopic terms, and wrvtraJ of the definitions 
are not only objure but also inaccurate, t. seen! m the band* of a 
goml teacher, it '-an bo of litllc help to ihc muidod private undent. S 
y. Qvh- iS/ibuir/A,by K. Srocf* IiLEst-V. (Loudon: Macmillan A 
Co.) KliroLcth** place in the scries of TWA* EnctuA Satfrmrrn »t un 
quotfoialde ; and bet qualHtex bt many raped* the rerctnc Of feminine. 
rJuLe her appearance xrnid eleven of th- sumei res lesi of u bull than it 
athcrw;re might be. Mr. BeesJy's sketch, historically accurate tn tltc 
main, pTesenls her n» the Trader as anything but an a d m ira ble noraan. 
Her sole rcuirre t» her interest; to keep ea thu ihnmc Ur sole quest; 
her intellectual grasp of the political situation, and her tleiiemi* | 4 ay- 
msc of France again* Spam, her sole redeeming trait On thawr last 
points, Mr. ilcesly gives bet the extreme of praiw, fot^riting that fh» 
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liicl loul already beta pctt.iimnl under Hairy VIIL, nod ttul f.luahuVa 
m.nii i.n »c?t elentt -ii.l rufttuitt. ibocsli it< (itaacs *Q flldht l ^ cw * • r * 
jultry iJscauct) t^cT'ptuctl by pottttrtjr. Ktet) other wail Oc^ncfe^ 
in tbu clmecnf is Alihtt with the bUtkou rtf pentib, I'ahe- 

md Oiijilkily %li« mad. a Mjrocc Kacept tturilru. the** k 

W%.«1 r ty J| y j. 1 y Jn< Ml* Wllttl >H* W* * Jfll'C 

Vt' UU0| | Bl t « t yllt * bd vilit tLc be %l OI tltlCQllCRt tOVillil MilJ SlU 4 #\ 
v Hires W yvfitcrcitta » « Uacinous *m! an.Uiiotu let injurant. Kiuamifh* 
tt»4 jmitotuurrl ttuitucy of (tolkkxi bldlrcl, >i*ti lh< Hlfalilics* 0^ • 
t! most, 4tiii th* (t4ihitM J *.n eitie L myotic rls* t. a tool Of a TiiUm. 
the iinly «irtt t -4 lb« iiror, Ut di*.:oner» ttt- 'Mott 4 lulMHCtbct Meaty 1 
Mr lke«Jf oprrsaiy an*l ic^aied!) UdJs w tliai all hiitiiftma hair*. lift 
r»r.w, um xwr&t&t * 1 UW »«1 fhpta tHe truili. wibdi K* !*aa tl Uni JivituxL 
Mi r ffTtr* /#• /&/*• Mr. £*oi|'» book, «itb tlit rAcrptioo of Uioc 
ris'etn, Mil m md jiylt, u piaauunt trailing. The cyut J vf 

Ih- uix. % the tuujijk-a t*i fc^iot's the urn*!<1 tM intcir-t*. ll*c strife Ol 
rr-*tum, «{n*ai duly before ll* ruukr, txuJ ku»* a dear lmj*ouvo Hot. 
^krist! —»!«<« { v 4 CW fteflbh tthihm b «til ulnt «. 4 uc trlfilniotjv 

lr»th» m< plaint* put. Cut Mr. Baal* b nui a wfc guide in tud*ttij; 
cf ifsfttn J «cuvtlf cau* in iLc book ii hiUutirsJly cofi«t ( ibiw^h >l( 
in ,javn mlk c’vai tkiih It b u fo6d hbftjrf d tl* tawi. 1ml <vr.l 
rjUitC K* rOOO of till «cU)f 4 ' • 

/.vrmtfi r» />*■ Uj Mr*. llJiUor* (UAmJIa I ll«Ji 

a rob. H>ankni i j''Lu Manas ) Kna as *■ Were rrccnl ul pieuutLLi 
oihtnrut^, thb Urk is loth rntrrtaisin( ami uimttmr, ar>J its intestst 
i. djfiisrfty tir%HU 3 Ktl by tb< flmlcniaUk; Uki tbit it aibb ttiy voiul^ba* 
a%to «mr km.ir^igT of the ^n^rapiiy td lh« JJiUe-km ^n ^iiiiricis of 
p« r. j ana Todwji otilrfr Mnu Hiabop ssaik t» o*» %kb sn 

wuxmnroio nwgrrt of rawrgy, fooiiltiao =»i rwtrr i ^ \Tt » v pica^*i 
to r«x ib&!« tboo^b am Mint) tz> csxnf «k^ets vhe fmdt mah abo 

ti. ailTnirr «n the lVtvUfr» awl Tcrks, 4£oat^ «hoa U e rtvxxsod alsm=: 

ami fetmd rm nasoo a - r^rrt bet «cmiufc.Tvr, tin iVrtcbo nf dosaCs^ 
m nt! lira wo f Sea* tnp^rayibiiaJ *w) ^rajJ-soii (Jrsrriptic»ft> are 
• • 4«»3 anil kf drUAs of sbf Ucifr* amt .rv*c>cr ct lb( ir^jorn, da 

ttxtrr«4 >« tamurbra Thr obf«t of Ner yciirarr, a j*rt al ksrf, vii 
c< « niiastoruTj &atcn, and haw moah »r.U 4)*ml ChfMiaoiry and »1* 
jf,Ho»oo in th**: n.fimn, <;«ti*cr.voo* f«w» MnUinw.a^Lw^m attydf 
comae, pi*cDa2y <t/, amt tWi|h ifcs wntti as a yymfniLctac aa«t 
ciik»i,i«tje nfi>or« she Uii* to make out re.her the Nnaocan or the 
Armenia*: Otnmxa* to be otfota o! safcntisticm. They omlxaat hadiy 
•ilk (hat pa ijlibwo m xsanj rhnu«, Her orident hiss ta bnoor Of tbs. 
Nret*taro <aamst he udd to add to her trosmtninncaa m *»tuf the 
npoe n^ani.iu rhr»—a rrpnrt not trry much to then credit. Hat 
hutoncst ftkmffi\ <4 the j*»a ot this pent dmtrb b Imhi^xmi’j casupnitcd 
*1 ** fa-ioor. i»l u m m icocatlxor* int tbs ttxrfung ol hiftt #> m 
fluU t to b*4. Aa si strewartaai tmtlitf, few ran 0 ]«! Ma Hiuxip 
Wat nHb rsperslly KcehwUamcsl hrtlnrj i «h v arna2j 

ta*W irro.t *> —a-uri Ward at %wh .• tb« Cfccsmh rcrourj | t> a fc 
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these rtrepdoni. the !wne t» m<»t cnicramiit^ and «• ful an:i ti rot!» 
«hd can recommend It to oor trader?. V 

•). ffr.torj id tb* /\w*rt\/rc»>i tki nmtfof jtttijnif) h /.W frtunf ti*?> 

Tv Swaxj Ximiamwao 1 atm, Fellow of the ranjtib 1‘nirmitr, >1.11.8 .A ; 
ftc. (Cakotrn. ( cntnl Pnsa IZoni.'xny, Ld* t3o<«> ITita wall .of-up 
<p«rtu votume of 615 nurt. written anil jxibiithed in In ilia, quite carrirt 
out the authors intention, a»d gim us a full hrruwyof Die pait of India c( 
which it tr;aL- c mu j tiled from c '.ar^ral tourer* to £u At it it* itw of ancient 
limes, and flout both fiC&t* tiwl European wriirri of bln <kli» I tic^jiK 
ta at one r «:lhpL-. plain Aftil ^raizful. anil I be aullu«r, » if uhammnilau 
(tentlemur, m 2 he w t ni rc of thr ituksh Ihnrrrnmcut, gives jimof Ou* mfy 
of a licrfAxi innrmaruJ of Utc English luncnxg-, lull <tl*> of * thxmmyh 
knowledge of historical *urL>, bitfJi indent and modem. hkdy io throw 
li light on hb mUject, Lie wtiln frma uo itpjrrtcudc&t uxtuljnuflt, tiul 
oitiAequrcily «ke» ant tail to Jb»> lhr Umefia that bate naulH’l tn 
I at ha learn KiitbJj iuJ< ; and If all hi* IdUrv.ttil^ocis than hb l'Its*, that 
lule t> too firmly founded * n the luwt of ail h~ise *— five pol-rlil >* thr 
pwple—to tax «tj uUvrrmjjy. Tl»a frequent me of Owntal qtusUtiaw 
aodofdctslb (mm Omani Aidbmitlwv cu&ibizuMcwMktbr thorough 
s to/w-M f? id thr wtnsr, tn wafer ths ami am of j^ru nsrit and 
lWep nt«a We congratnlua the Sajatf oa. tuu«r fwsdaices! a book 
• Wb will taka a high (dais iimwc; Ids HitUtlta , amt *t rrcwmmnul 
a to all who wish t» uippkjesrw thrir km.w|«i|*- 5 f fea^rxi Iwlaa hi«f 
w,fh tpenal mt-wnnlinQ frfsrdter one of tlu Matt rmfK>rtxnr dm*i«» nf 
oof Imiion Forpirc. 

ra. fk hxrfr Mip** ef IraxL By Jawe* lUwxmr*, tMh 
(F*1mh«nth and l-muinn \ VS. titarkwod A } The l‘mfowr 

of i biesml tenpum at the Gbfgow t/nffrnoj. herr tam a h n the puM^t 
wuknn rudlest mean* oi /mi^c the itiluw of modem nxalkd h«ii 
cnuriMQ of Ilplr Scnptuit Ur. Hxihcttxm iknxmli to the Imi of hu 
oppotututf. doresda to the c^jhth and ninth pe»Tum» l«1rr: Cfer.it. the 
age in whirb ~ Authentic liiaotr" bcgmi, accord mg to tSw ctwc«. I!« 
works Imrktnrrli, and imm the idnmtcd pajwa* of Amo* and Ilmca— 
Ki now killed real pmonag** —be vumoi lho* ipodrrn PWibtinia hip 
30(1 thtak He crochtanriT afunra how largeff lkn kmd of rrciefan a 
»otnpmrd of jtmorwUcn anKuuptiocn. gf»h mmwni, enipiy dtelarajioruk 
talar nri>p»n««i, aTarc dirucnon of trna* ■owei bbfncaiujo of hutor?. 
»Titrtnatlc ^noting >'i «rcb«oiQicr. and iUt controdictmti of melt others 
tLtlrmrnts. Frokw* RobcraiM show* the: alwiWT lha *btx* edifirr of 
rfci« modem blse cm« tt» t* compovtd of matter *hkh *t& tut staml ih> 
UP of romtnon sente> and of tbcor»ai which are budeva *a the U**r*c iA 
a dram. We may mid that that doughty into sfne *> lime a nor.* 
tbez** fr r*i that one iJV* thi ethre. like rb* i)rx^sn-anJ-«aith>ep’uag« 
Cndmexm. after who* mutual liatightrr a corrTp*n:ue)| nary tav. n 
(eft to the Chr»t*n apotafts cf the Scnpurm We ftcrsmaKnJ this 
r»fe to til who feicrTt in lint) Wait, anil with to (tie • ituho Utt the 
ttLth tliai es la them . blit 0. aheeilit reail la cwaacdfcm w*rb IViAsu 
r fettai work cm tbs QIJ Totastst entiram. V. 
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h. u\*wi%\ I»f? haft* fin/. [K Jt.tiH J. Poll. (London' K5»u 
Stock, i%s4 k k* to Ik* hoped that lb* growing Itiitre*! taken "by Europe 
cir tfUftftfl oannerfceit with tmlian women will prarom Tar thli wait a 
mote IiTgttiabW irctptimi than u*u-Jly talk m Lbc lot of kwin disEbg 
wiih InrL'ii. U givta detch>lUn frf lirrnt v-tsYL'ji {tiJLm Ltdies, who l>y 
the l«tvc I bey inspired in nthcii, fir by ibs grraier *»d ooblei iiu' j m oi 
llic-ji om til Sent* mil vir'iiit',, inilsiun'.'cd tbs nuifit of public evertta. So 
Utile i# known by ties genet aJ reader regudihg India, ihni Lbs taies Itcfe 
told vdll r.vmn is a Ttv^aiir-ri to tk multitude *'1 m> bide the 

nnmvrrmi nutanr > hmu died hr Irultiri hi'ltir) 1 < ofHating ddtrb., wayulie 
attqchiuenCt,, drinlmnj ecnllitintli, talmicd w^inhood, anil bfiUiaot 
viliucii which like genu atiinc with nil lbc patter Uuirein Uu dark *t!br; r _ 
f>f ihcir ipRiwinriin!!'' the [tulfrrr cPu;s fab iinUrc io hsi' ihtcrc^'-i r. 
subject, though hia pages arc not tree from Idctutiiihes, arrutng which mistake 
irt QjicttEiil wOfdi i ti >e rhkf. 1’httc are a few lUMOTg ha iirrauic* whn«r 


i-Liiin tira pLitc icilfatt pjtloj "no may quernon, like the pisni-sss.Arei&i, 
a-bo did bill Uyobd inonmg the prosper* af a by mean* voy ImULm* 
plincetorn- ns lie:*, w-Immc ciiiun art undonlned a*e omitted—lib: he 


11 Li , lrhsnara. 


Lbc nmjjUnkd lnut tuiilitl team o4 Jharun, and lt;mi 
Rjjimihir rtf ptaklt tel lisliupe (hat ifiese trill pacts tbe pspa of ■ 
toLtmii rrttame* t\ Hit l.ej«:{ Gihtfin $t>££toi$ m lire short but oedtem ami 
lyiftpiihetk ittircdikliiiti fditch he bat w nilm Hk bb» work* We fh% 
Oaue Sir I sirw 4 that mtidi an tlw ijttem trf Oriefltil famda cer.luiian 
u railed «t by tUaK wha kmi* «1 «ieid ye* seek to Oreftum it * 4t haindlkttii 
iupi,re»c4 the rrtmifcitoikjm trf teumtfie gudiU, nr Injured llw; purity uf 
feminine virtues* IhiM da fcitow and Love lbc Eui do nut tnpfei xmu.h 
good Ihfin the tubtbrntirrii rJ" an urnHitable systctti^ »lnch in our 
Wen ibowa 41 kaat ai uway bad Ir^dB to goed, and tentra^i bj no 

meeni TGiT (ivnunbly With the lyrtcxn which ihe igntitsm lieFpbt! and llw 


hiiuiioi rry to uproot. 


V* 


ut A TYcnAtn J&tfntfk* tf tht th* HaK Ih* h *j. &xowtve, 

VI.A , Aj Tt. j rots. tCjmbftd^c: Ttw Unrre^r} Pel:* f *Spi,i lire 
fltsi volume pvc* ^ pkoto NlfujTjrapHic Cuyiy at trie field> wnnen v f^. nt 
whidi ibe tesoand vntutnr u i gooil itantlalion rrith cojdoua notes try 
IVtsitsor lOowre. Wtitten by a lUhL and usowbued ami qomincnicd by 
..lie wh- ■ xadidfy iny* It h. t;.r» lua invatipatiam af an adrmr. i and 
iymf 7^ : * rr i a,a rtnnfi* c5qtct fn ihr^e page* iuryiianjl Tike onprejudMteii 
IniMarr uf a tevjst tec% olikb i'ertainly ihd nnl, el artflittw^ jifiHMoit much 
from il* father dvksmry and cotetotiihjutk traclai^i; ami wh;i:l>. according 
111 n^oto ffjomL. foriarfllSi reern dying out Xti» wore to liie tCudcn! «>1 
Pcram ami Aralie ibai the «rvrk wiil be of intexod* as a aperiitien of 
rotdtm Tctiiaft «yic. Ttbe eating in this light i > 'be jihiir.iogtsb 

it show* a powetiy ami bart^rionef cy!e sad bngaa^ whidi *ouM jtomiie 
i tM> [a* *[- tc l uriux of ftewan liineitte, were ii to be liken to * ipecttafin 
of ah lain ■ritiiip, l Kt U<1 n is wefl edilad and aril insislatiiit by 
L‘rtorw>r B*or»rir* and w<ll got trp by the'{JiifrcatWf IVcts. TTse tial*b- 
tine, howtrrer, i* mKeptibVe of impnortment hem and tT=re , and we Itptf-t 
certainly not with approbttici% that in the printed Drientai type in lbs 
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r-ccomi volume the iniifcl f«n> of lLc sdtli ninth Idler* uf ilir IVnsliri 
nlphjiUei <£ always given, whexv ntUtsl oml imai IV-rrun tscjitUl lw tnrrd. 
fjin m tempi at simplifying marta* for tfi* carped ifirv at the crpctr*c of 
SOforacy In ealhgmpliy until lie unsparingly rwi 11 trm nt«l | ] ntimm 11 m wnc 
miij u,>t Siccra! in hk altsrcpi >: i^u laming fchikm—acid fur I hat jan 
t < li.a votil ..'lie ii turnpled To i ■•>■■ — air he - cttamly prcdlirrd 

-J *‘UV bn* brisk, of gcTii fnterr-4 (n ibirjirnl uchufiin, for mn&utoriiy Of, 
iimier and style, find well edited, y k 

ij, Jliai^viu /ramnrft, h Sr R f. ]\ Unroot, K .CS.T, (Linden t 
/rnr^, /„« t d -1 1 Thb, i’hi 3 .rmf volume of the Minerva Library. tit tor 

detailed arrotmt of 1 three years’ *:av rn the t t*f,—a mint ol iiduftnalirifl 

Tnr :lir sofankt, ihs gortogitt, and the wdiropoltiffut, rah; h: ft h a (daeimt 

nanarjie fur ibe pirn era I rcjtlej, h Li pmfbstJy atid „)) fllu Staled. 
Reprinted trnm die Out edition. ii:ih m-j .e Iy 4 t. yeoi old, it cuntafoi 
nodimy new ; jnfi it ;i >till! ■. most Juit-resJ mg (uKjouot yt - tpitdilhitu 
■peo iiro para of i:a.T fftnuliiyai which Lav* q«t be01* ! 1 cq.ur ml) v, irr< 2 , 
tnilter fjefOiL-« smcc, lu ciUbuaiaaft. lot leknrr, Uk< Sir Jo r|vh HooJut. 
'1*° lhe mdjrai r r! '-‘dw Urey dtru-rtb quite a -Vr* lf aBt f d«*nih* 

it welL The author'* sefvke* Orsnenrr or? too widl katma to reqnhp 
yet a rh-vulfon n- Eita |w*uh-. vaA a thorouih 

ipbt mT iflCriicin.- rurmk^ evaj rid fr-r litr o|>j.- f l; of 

bia wptdhitw, which febly ffiuiilc Sir JoKph to raid not unlyai one of 
llir leaden, but *!»> m oih* of she m.ftyrs, a r^rorr. It h dorifpilow 
*»f ^ ’tbkli b«j vnii^l iit good; sod tht Inn^s on wbirh he Ural 
tvirls rhein, itsjses.B3!v hit Uv mntc Up-1 ai. rdket cre-.J:t on bf^h prtiea 
Metis*, W ild korl 4 i ;i fi ire than 1 ."* utt 3 nifirui, ji’iirr^ifaitiit awl 
pl'coMnt book- \ 

< 4 * T ht Rintjfita, J n|f* \ r UTCT!Sl WiifMM4 

Thu if she mx'tnidal ioii niificr dodamatory ttnrV gf a Thrisi* N freo 3 
Jrwi4i fKiim of ffew" (lie san). Ji », of course id 1 Violently mnii. 
Chiituan =.tnin : like a bad aaor, he Sears a paEiion to rai\ m& out- 
Hi'rods ifiTO-l* ICvTctt GraetiL vraum lie ocr^a aim Lady quotes,refuit* uiucls 
of yii4l Mr. Vickers myi f and woolil eeftunJ> have declined tnHm, 
tiim m ins diflutuhe^ Jewtro HUthon r-nntc able is dniciid iIicilia -j-., « 
Imre general ly. a fai higher Lien oi ol least the tihiorio) Chirac in, 
alikh Ml. \ tt:ktri here rhnnaiiy mhrcprtacirn, ff» altvii. jt t=ji mi? 
■-tn the traciii of inpeniiity, oc good wTifirt^, Jtb cah!if,i >*., 

* wrilci may be ganged from W* pcmnpgut Hatemml ffi. - lf S>tme of 
I he timsi alhdnli iu thii cnuntry are ukl in lave Lent ai dteir iVp^t 
ondQHl statedy l<Ucr than ibalrhed burn- Thh ia a 1 loklinn of 
history, 4rcJutAXlUTs ! , and ocinmoci sane, tmieg he meant, irbit be does net 
sit, that the frodectsaon of rhfr ht?r grmtd r.f/lfoSra/f were nrb bum- 
lla hntisrr » <i*‘ i «tlh thh Btnplr of tome aiid % , 

If, A Gmmtrnatr #f tht A'<fcmt JA^pr-ttfr. By Jktv. H. Kom.inn, 
iLoodon ; !v^<m Trench *V Co-i Thp ttnarae of f rjbriori cdlee* 
non of «irnp lined grain man rii-lawidi 3 rompaiatiTely onmiptrrum Unguaire 
nied only in a ciomer of India, but dtah '■dh it veil Iih ju:ruMpal Can ite 
Itetts 10 [12 dcCH of fiemt, S wJhti Bsangc dtiirt of hKdipg 11 serve 
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the purpose of U. idling Kt»gl*«b "rxrotuar to Kbtml readers- We cm* only 
ui that be?inner* uf the K.k±**t ice ttkrl? to be perplexed by the fanner. 
stmI the Kbassi* who cam read ami undsnt&od this grammar trill not need 
to Ixr taught Fngfah. the wotk, however, ft vdl worthy of 4 t» place m 
an excellent Series. v 

16. A Sccr’nd Suff/wcut /•• /.V Aigto-fndiaM CeJtr. Dr WirtTLi % 
Stoxes, I> C.L, wr. (Oxfortf: The Clarendon Press) I-ike its predecessor, 
this Sttpjrfement gtm recent dechumi on the India Code, and a summary 
of Indian legnlation to the end of May, 1891. The author's high 
qimincarions for the tad. render it needless to do more than call attention 
to the publication of the pamphlet V, 

ip. JsnviUr: • i/> Hitl*ryand ffaft, DjT Mm. OLlMl.vST. (London : 

Macmillan & Ca) Some Ixodes defeat the rcry purpose ol tbei* aulbutii 
this la one. It ts well written, well iUm.uatcd, well got up, and pleawm 
to read j yet it teJfc rather of the Ktxapsodirt than the Hi&iurian, !i 
gives rf»e «Tipunl history of Jermalem, much diluted with vrniimmlni 
platitude*. Pugnacious tn pares, it bristles whh diatribes againtf eriticsiTii 
oif the Holy Scripture*, I*hc author aik to sec that crutrimi Is only 
wrong when i» is rash and unwarranted T and that reverence to the sirred 
writings is quite consistent with free diwrusrion. But it i* useless To 
argue with ant who believes that off the F*abn« were wmten by David 
humef— Including that •• Br the Waters of Babylon? “—simply tacanar 
then hav* l*ee® esanmonk called the Psalm* of David! V, 

*8. T*r Mail <t»/ Mfixnt i*st**mt%t 3 A Settlor* JsJUt ByCirraiK 
t . R. D*t. (Ixmtkm : Noreifa. Kwrr ft Co.) To give tttri splendid book 
Its desert* would require not a untie*, but an artklr. It ia the work o( a 
cpccstliai, and bears 00 everj page the impems of erest reading anti tnttdi 
personal observation, with a thnrrwgh VnowLdge of the icimcw of 
music. It inowa, wlsa many, from ignorance, doubt: that Ancient India 
took the lead In nunric, a* in many other sciences and ora, and that the 
Indian car was cultivated to a pitch which we perhaps him not yet 
attained, of appreciating in mute interrnk of sound. We can, trim* 
perantul experience, vouch fur the aaibor*! correctness in ttattng that 
.-rrrUrttf nnmlr rtm rffl] be heard in India. but only when diligently sought, 
though the art, like many other*, ta, llasl dying cut. The hock h 
l**tm(oUy llltumted, and carefully written. Ib tact h leave* little to 
be desired uniat a be an explanation of the difference between the 
ind their oovrespsndkig A’.fipsfr. We congratulate Captain l>ar an having 
produced a booh of great mens, and recommend it to ixtr readers. as a 
work not to be gtiwxd over, bat to be studied with are- V. 

19. 7 %* Star? ef Africa and tW Hrfl v r trt .^ 11 > Dr. Roseit UlUWV, 
(London: Cornell ft Co., Pr. t.) Coder she ablv editorship of inex¬ 
perienced fraveiler and writer, this worit promises to supply a thorough 
aeroam of African exploration, and snuxt solution of the problems of ntx* 
and languages. It is iptcmbdly iihmratrd, and the map pmenttd with 
thia pan ti about the best wc have seen. V. 

ao. Uitdtwkni Eiiart (temnh Scrioy By Fwors+unt E. A. Facrux*. 
(London: Macmulao ft Co^ 1 S 9 X) Tba bulky i-oturaegnrci us twenty- 
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two essay* contributed, by the erudite and painstaking Regius Professor 
of History, Oxford, on various subjects, to diilerrm Reviews, some as long 
ago as 186S, others only last year. If not all strictly speaking historical, 
they are all historically treated in the Professors well-known, remarkable 
and admirable form, and are sure to meet the attention they deserve. 
Since this short notice was written, w C have to lament the death of the 
giltcd author, whose sound judgment, wide reading, deep erudition, clear 
penetration, and quickness in grasping salient and distinctive points amid 
a mass of details, placed him in the front rank of ourhintorincs. V. 

ai. SighJ Sbvt. A wont Ay R. E. howtssr (London : Smith, Elder A: 
Co.), would have beem.readable enough "had the author not drawn the 
eight days to an interminable length. Like most modem novel writers 
he has die great fault of being too prolix. The plot of the story is laid 
in Kharirabad and centres chiclly round five English girls, their respec¬ 
tive admirers and sad adventure* and destinies, during the eight dar»’ 
mutiny there. The author must have lived in fmiia, for he describes 
Indian station life well, and with a certain scow of humour as if he was 
laughing in his sleeve all the time over some of die character* he no 
doubt has taken from real life. However, as already said, he is apt to he 
wearisome by going too much into details about mere miles. 'Hie novel 
will doubtless be much appreciated by young people, especially bv girls 
who will probably go into raptures over the diopter “Under the Moon- 
light,” where Beatrice Pane, one of the heroines, is thus described: H She 
stands there with the now vivid moonlight falling full on her golden hair, 
on her rrumjstiMKtJ (a new-comed phrase) beautiful face, on her down- 
ward flowing snowy robes, her stately beautiful figure, verily she looks like 
a celestial being—like a daughter of the gods." 

The mixture of sentimentality with the tragicocomic and hemic, is some, 
times highly aiming. Still there are many passages of real and exquisite 
pathos scattered through the novel, and some of the characters are well 
drawn. for instance. Captain Lennox, and the Begum in all her fiendish 
'ii'.icilwss and beauty. V\c wuuld advise the author in future not to 
let his pen tun away with him, but to use some link repression in his 
style and feelings, and condense his next production. tL J. A. 

22. Ifiixumarirti* Ci/na. By Alexaxdeu Michie. Tientsin. (London ; 
E. Stanford) We had occasion to refer to this really important work in 
our last issue in connection with Mr. Michk 9 article in that number on 
** India and China." The author, though modestly claiming only to shed 
a little light on the abject, well succeeds in dispelling the nut that 
hangs round one of the most important questions of the day, whose full 
significance and liearmg ^thoroughly appreciated by statesmen and mer¬ 
chant*. Indeed, die use of missionaries as an unrivalled d^ integrating 
force, is well rerognuxd; and who shall blame the missionaries, these arch, 
converters, these true alchemists, these possessors of the philosopher's 
Hone ? Is this n^gnum on which the teaching of several hundred 

sects converges, a small matter ? Is it nought to take the hi sc m#H.i _{he 

outward ctvilicmon, the pomp and riches, etc.—from the heathen, and to 
convert this dross for his benefit into blessing everlasting? Never was 
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transmute on tnnre thorough ; oat of the material and transient has sprung 
the spiritual and enduring. Oh. Convert I Not a stain sullies thy soul 
that, by thii simple process liaa been saved, follow the tea c h in g of these 
masters of wisdom, and the dutches of mammon close—not on thee, who 
ait liberated, but—on thy teacher, who, a willing sacrifice, has offered 
himself up for thee I Refuse not the inestimable boon I 

But Mr. Michie is careful not to take a one-sided view; he is as hnpar* 
tial to the Chinese as to the missionaries. A great distinction must also 
be drawn between the different ingredients that go to make up ibis 
explosive and corrosive compound, known as the missionary body. On 
the one hand, there are men of great teaming, large news, discrimination, 
and tolerance; on the other, there axe a strange jumble of half-witted 
enthusiasts and keen-wilted hypocrites, whose arrogance towards native 
officials, obstinacy and intolerance towards everything outside their narrow 
borison is welt described by Mr. Michie, and may have formed the cause of 
many a so-called outrage. 

The latter class are a remarkable people altogether; they arr as a rule 
attached to the “China Inland Mission." Every member has a different 
and yet the only true doctrine; the good in the benighted heathen around 
them is regarded as a trick of Satan ; they claim for themselves the utmost 
tolerance, yet are ever engaged in vilifying and andermining the ethics, 
customs, and religion of their neighbours; they persist in forming \mf\ru\ 
in imfrrta, with themselves as nuclei, and their converts as bulwarks ; the 
Chinese authorities are defied, deep plana are laid fur getting pork mixed 
secretly with the food of aMahommedan, or meat with that of a vegetarian 
—vegetarianism, as Mr. Michie informs us, is rather common in China—- 
yet these strange people shirk the consequences of their deeds and do not 
eagerly embrace well-desenred martyrdom, but call cm all tlie powers in 
heaven and Europe to revenge their wrongs upon their foes I Space forbids 
the mention of other unpleasant traits—so ably exposed by Mr. Michie—in 
the character of these self-constituted agents of Providence, but not even 
the most superficial observer would fail to notice the remarkable fact of 
their perfect familiarity with the purposes of the Almighty, and their child¬ 
like and touching confidence in the righteousness of their cause and their 
own personal infallibilit y. Roman Catholic missionaries, in China as 
elsewhere, stand out conspicuously, in their unostentatious procedure, not 
only from this vulgar herd, but from other missionary societies as well. 

Much importance attaches to Mr. Michie's plan of a maJut vrrendi ; so 
mu? h the more, as wc believe that the truly enlightened and intelligent 
leaden of the missionaries—like the learned Dr. Edkins and others—are 
inclined to agree with it. The main feature would be to place the 
Christian religion pm.'tuulfj, and not only theoretically—as it already is 
—-on the footing of a State religion, and, guarded by suitable agree¬ 
ments. under the protection of the Chinese Government, which would 
quickly curb all unruly element on the side of Christians and non- 
Chmtians. It must not be forgotten that in this matter the generally 
sluggish Government of China has itself, on one occasion, taken the initia¬ 
tive m preparing proposals; but this did not suit the States whose desire is 
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to push their own interests only: in tills respect France is the chief offender, 
•or it extends quite an undesired protection to l he very people—the French 
missionaries—who, by its laws, am exiled from their native country. 

A conviction is growing up, we are glad to say. tlut the command H tie 
deceit" is not intended to be supported by rocn-of-war, and it b whispered 
tlut the greatest obstacle to the spread of Christianity are the missionaries 
themselves. H 

33. The Chinese ; their /resent and future . meJteal, /aittint and scant. 

By Robert Count ak, Jr., M.D. The author, with on enthusiasm that does 
him credit, resolved upon seeing the land of those mysterious, incom¬ 
prehensible Chinese, whom he constantly encountered in America. As 
the outcome of this wish, we discover Him —on turning over a few pages 
—installed as surgeon and consulting physician of one of the innumer¬ 
able missionary societies. The book b decidedly interesting, though 
it seems curious that the author does not try to be a little more me/tere 
instead of effort. We do not think it so very clever to " crow " over 
Chinese literati, by exposing their ignorance of die precise distance 
of the sun from the earth, the diameter of the moon, etc., etc ; and 
putting them to shame by remaiking that ten-year-old American 
boys know “ useful little facts like these.” Not everyone has the good 
fortune to he bom a free citizen of a free republic, where each indi¬ 
vidual can do what he likes, provided, of course, some other stronger 
individual, or one who is 2 better marksman, allows him. The chapters 
devoted to the mcdscaJ experiences of the author, arc probably the most 
valuable ; vegetarians will be pleased to learn that the cures amongst a 
population Living mainly on vegetables, are more rapid and thorough, 
than amongst those feeding on the flesh of animals. It surprises as that 
the author should not have taken the trouble to subject the native systems 
of medicine to a thorough and candid examination. Speaking of the 
u social evil." which appears to have spread nearly as much in China as 
in the West, the author quotes a method invented, and actually put into 
execution by Judge Yuan of Chinasfoo, who effected both purification of 
the district and individual reform by a very singular expedient. Western 
judges have assumed the grey locks of age and wisdom, but they have not 
as yet thought of laying pretence to such originality. H. 

34. Arabs ft Kafyits. Par Le Yte. Du Caix dx Saint Aymocr. (Pam : 
Paul Ollendorff.) The learned author sets himself the task of disabusing 
hb countrymen of all the fanciful notions regarding Algeria, that in 
France appear to take the place of real knowledge on the subject. We 
thoroughly agree with the author that there b absolutely no meaning 
in the term 'Tmdigtns," or our own 44 native," and that it b absurd to 
class a number of totally distinct races under that one very vague 
term. As regards the author's contention that the only hope foe better¬ 
ing the condition of non-Europeans, and vanquished races, b the spread 
of Christianity, a task which should not be left to private enterprise only, 
but be aided by the Government, it b much open to dispute; nor a the 
example of Europe, and France, to which the author points in particular, 
•o very convincing, for, in the first place European civilization, whether 
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good or bad, has absolutely no connection with Christianity, and secondly, 
wc arc not aware that France is. in any sense, such a stronghold of rhe 
Faith as is implied. Vkorotc de Saint Aymour's colonization plan is 
certainly very interesting, especially in the chapter treating of the Berber 
mountaineers as colonizers; the author is nothing, If not thorough, and 
there is no doubt that his plan would, if put into execution, stamp out 
in s short time nil the religious and race characteristics of the people 
subjected to its effects, and make them tint-rate French caricatures. 
The book is admirably written, and well worth perusaL M. 

*5* Grasimahk, l r ccabufonum uxJ Sprachfrchtn dtrSpmckt xs/n Murray 
Island. \ on Dr. A. Graf v. ScHtrLfcivnvRG. (Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Friedrich.) 'Die author deserves praise for having undertaken what 
would sorely seem, at first sight, an uninteresting and tltanklos task. 
The culture of that happy island is little removed from zero ; intelligence 
has apparently not su triced to evolve a system of numeration beyond the 
number /aw; there is already a very vague term ; numbers beyond three ate 
produced by combinations of two, and two-aruLthrce. The missionaries 
have it seems had pity on the unfortunate people, ami have now 
supplied them with a kind of “ pigeon " English for their numbers; they 
have also given them words for prophet and wine, etc. Two of the 
shorter gospels have been translated, and by the kindness of Dr. R. N. 
Cast—the great authority on all languages of which no one else knows 
anything—our author lias utilized them in his book, which is elaborated 
with character otic German scholarship and thoroughness. M. 

56. Die Jahim-Sf rathedtr Finsthhafencr Gegtnd. By Dr. O. Schelldvo. 
(Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich.) Thu book, like the preceding one, forms 
a contribution to Messrs. W* Friedrich’s valuable series on comparative 
linguistics, 'rbe Yabim language a a little more interesting than that 
of Murray Island, os it is altogether a more developed vehicle for the 
expression of thought. There are numerals in language. nnA they 
go by fives. The author has also discovered that there is accentuation, 
but its rales seem as yet to elude him. 

We mint congratulate the author on his aente sense of hearing: to 
show instances of onomatopoctic possibilities in die language, " gftQp," to 
fly (of a bird); “tAUti,* to run; “ssebdng ss^b^ng,'" quirk; and other 
similar examples are quoted: to us these instances seem by no means so 
very striking as to deserve being picked out. On the whole, the book 
retied* credit on author and publisher alike, and for those who must study 
this uninteresting language, it is surely of extreme value. M. 

»7. SebiuvtiinH’: Excavations ; an artAa&logisaland historical study. By 
Or. C Schuci tHAXDT. (London : Macmillan be Co.) The book bdbre us 
u the English edition prepared and translated in a most commendable 
manner by Eugenic Sellers. Dr. Schuchhardt’s work derives a special, 
though melancholy, interest from the circumstance that now the great 
Pathiinder of Trojan antiquity is no more; no fresh discoveries, no hnlUant 
dteones, no learned works wfll issue from that source ; the enthusiast 
merchant, the famous Heinrich Schliemann is dead. 

Dr. Schuchhardfs book is, indeed, a magnum cfvs, for from the vast 
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ilinnthy of mostly ni-uran^ed aitd not readily accessible material of 
ichijcinjiim'fiToscanjbcs a handy .and mo~i carefully etoboroied Svo. volume 
of— in ihe English edition—not inotc than 34c odd pages (without the 
mlratiuctkra and the very numerous and excellent illustrations. scatc- 
dmwmgr, maps, etcu) is placed at our disposal- A very noticeable feature is 
ihc Lamed mircvdiicliori by Dr, W. Leif, which in Itself fotnus the beat review 
Of LV, SthuchliffrdFs, ami also generally, SoHliemenn.’s labours. M. 

iS. Ij. Drtit Ccutunucr du Khtr-tcuru. Par Vtctcic D 
(Paris : Emcri Thorin.) A 'scholarly twtfv&psge pamphlet, 

29, fflttairt ftet Mftu&uii dt in France averf Abf&ittit C&fiitnrnc $f&s £cr 
dtgntt dt limit .47//., ttdi Lrvit XIV.\ Par Lt Vte. De GaTx tiE SatisT 
Atmuur. 2nd Edition* (Faris: A. Faint: et H. TcillonL) Whatever 
counts from the pen of this foamed write* is worthy of close study. Tbe 
book iisfuic us is no exception ; it shows a deal of research, anil gives 
information of quite a special nature; I blowing m uch iide-Iight on the 
history of those times, M 

jo. In tht Itin. Lian and Su* f tr Modern Tenia. By C. J* Wills, 
M»I>, Dr- Wilts hart produced a tctj readable book in recounting his 
tiipcricnces in Feraia £miii iSGfi to [SSi. Mere stress shook] have beat 
bnt on tbs fact that the work recounts the author's peroneal experieitofia 
only, jus (he bare title H somewhat miikading. Wc do not diink t!a! this 
in a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of Persia* but-the book 
is decidedly interesting and often amusing. The Elhisirarion.s arc we-H 
diosen ; those from native drawTngs are quaint, and lend a special charm 
to the book. M. 

3 t. Thi Lift and Ttwt cj Hafts i/S&inctz. By > L FLurex a- UU-WU» BlA, 
(CanLab). (Allahabad.) The able editor of the “ Allahabad Review JW 
mir.4 be congratulated upon the scholarship and critical acumen displayed 
In hit UtUc limdiitre on the celebrated Persian pod- M. 

jf, Man Mklkr and tkt Sdtnte if : A Criddtm* By W 1 lli ah 

Dwicirr Wottkeit, Prof, in Vale Uni rarity. (New Ymfc: D. Appleton 
k Co., 1S92.) In connection with rhe rtocnl new and reviled ed i tion of 
Ptwh F* Max Holler's ** Science id language, n Prat Whitney success* 
Lully cs^ys—not for the first tfmc-—to point out the ctrura of this etnincat 
popularizer. We cannot quote from coixr to cover, is, in the interest* 
of Orientalism, we should like to do; !mi ire invite a careful yefttui of 
this able w criticiwn * 0 tSir inoru 50 os lho{. Wbiinsj t whether he bsirn- 
pCTSOna* <u personal in hia remarks, shows himself, vnith his opp— !-- f-t, 
a fair psAkr. With singiilrtr apyredatilemesi he is olive to the on* 
duuhletl merits of Prof. F. Max itiillcr, and even fiotb space for expfess- 
isj Lus ai-fniintioti of thetu in refemn^ to lire Grierd profeswr as ^3 bom 
littiriLeui , " wlio. thoagb not pretending tu coimistcncy, appraidhc3" ut his 
genial way,^ a subject "from one sitb^ and jiresenta one bveiy view of hj 
then he approaches h frum another side, and ptesent* another view \ bow 
ibe two view* stand txbiied to one another i* no consent oi his*"' 
it Ls to be hoped that when x further edition of Prof, Max MuXIcf'is 
** Science of Language “ should beetnne neecB E Uy , the ainbor will avail 
himseLf largely of Prof Whitney's hints, and cbmge the title inlo rf Facts 
and Fancies m regard to Language and other related xubjecu/ I i * 
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33. Arrau TMkt, being a translation, of 11 De Faria an Tonkin i Haven 
fc Tibet mcoonu," By G.VJiRm. fkutc/sLOT, inundated by C. B, PimK. 
- vob. (Cassell & Co.) In the Little space at our disposal we can bat 
draw the aUctniao of «ur readers to M, Borrm lot's latest work and its 
English translation, Erploraiions in Asia contrast with those un other 
Countries, notably Africa, in kj fir 05 they arc generally fruitM or impor¬ 
tant reside®, and the bringing to light of really inrenesting and valuable in¬ 
formation. If sclT-command, dauntless pluck, knowledge of character 
ten achy of purpose, and good-hum utir are the qualities that go to moke a 
successful traveller. M_ Borvaiijt can certainly claim to be one- As regards 
the Uifonnntloti.culLrctcd, I i chkily dr pends upon powers ul uhseivAiiUfi and 
a sympathetic oniurc; of die funner gift our intrepid exploit! \u:- & fair share, 
m testified by t Eat Book before us. The iclf-posiessksn of ML DonTalrJt is up 
parent do ra many incidents) the m«s1 sink trig ii^uncs, perhaps, is the 
account of the Chinese official at Kurta, who, without proper authority, can- 
frwaictl M. Botualot's pas, and then produced = w-inum lor the tiller 5 
arrest; to the extreme lemur of the Chinaman, his intended victim took 
possession of the vcsmmt, ppsnmohly for eventual sohritisslon at Pekin. 
The result tt» the speedy restoration of lbe psure in return for the warrant. 
Hie parjiUTe of the lianhhipe cpilured is die more Tmprciiive from die un - 
warning way in which U is written. It would he unfair to conclude this 
brief notice Without a reference to the, In every way worthy, companions of 
M< Bonvaliut—Prince Henry of Orleans, to Whom the excellent iThnttnat imm 
cu c doe, and Father Dcdckcn* A* regard* the tnmriailon and the ge t -op of 
rltt bo<rk p translator and paid idler both deserve praise- H, 
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but which a cursory exam inn lion show? to be a Work of same research and 
great i;tterete, with the blemish of a mmewbat jnti-CaihoJic tone, 
yikramorvsti of Kalidasa, Tncctflated into Spanish by F. G. AvoaOj 
and 3. Sakuctitota, hy the tame- (.Madrid,) 4- Mms£ da Vuaoni* it 
/'ittitxrWi mu A'r/udiiasj £a Antrim da Sat, t Lisboa: Iraprerrsu 
Kiclomt) A The KovAaS^u-tofit. or Garden of Purity . By K 
kliiAmt tFar{ r.. veil a), completing that Lamented aclinlaris Iransbiticui 
of She fir*! part of MirkMttd'* Grjstrul flish /t, 6 .. Groat Urii&iri t JFirri 

i» P-xJff (T. and A, Coos table. Edinburgh), nhutilng w^il the bendits 
reaped in Egypt from BrliJiii occupation, and that all that Lv needed, snJ 
nuul he token, £g Umc to erimpLcW reforms, 7, lot CitdlU Catkriuxt 

I Rjuinc; Alcisondr.i ikJTairi), die trsosi notable pipe? in which is Fr. dc 
GiaV on ihc identity of the tPehgQpftKI and H utiles- S. At PGjGGiAt. 
q. E-PH* /,j SadfdaJ GntgrqjEa dt Madrid. 10 , /*r Rtmtdu Emus. 

I I ■ fa Jftopx. 1 TAfStuttu/t Gtir^aphmjJ SiKVtfs Journal, 13, /.n 
Jdetau Cinhnii, i 4. The C<?adtmfvttirj Rrrinr. £5, Tfo riptffLrr*^ 
Jmmat *f Phxbh^ r6. Jmmmi ff tiu Umitd Strtut ftugdfiioi% rj 

G'uri Hnt. of Jr^.xQh. j.a, i: 5. (David 0*^1^ 
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